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HE world welcomes the well-dressed man. It challenges the other fellow. 
Life is too short to arouse prejudice just for the sake of fighting it down—don’t. 
Start right—in Kuppenheimer Clothes. They are above criticism—always. They 
make a man feel his own worth—give him ease, spirit, confidence. They impress 
others. 
The man of moderate means finds in them true economy. ‘The rich man 
can wear no better. 


Send for our Book, ‘* Stvles for Men.*’ 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


Chicago New York Boston 





O COMPLETE mill outfit of Power Transmission 

Machinery ever leaves the Dodge plant until it has 
been thoroughly Zested and proved perfect. Every one is first 
given a gruelling try-out by Dodge engineering experts at the 
Jactory—where it is made. 

Each outfit is set up, fitted and run just as it is to be used 
in actual service. The test—under expert eyes—is more 
severe, even, than ever could be encountered in usage. 

This is one of the fundamentals of Dodge Service—a basic 
principle of the Dodge Idea. 

No manufacturer ever needs to correct or refit Dodge 
Transmission Machinery after he receives it. 

Every installation goes together with perfect ease—without 
annoying delays. For acareful and accurate system of shop 
standards, gauges and methods insures a mechanically perfect 
assemblage of correct/y fitting parts. 

Yet we set up the equipment and give it an actual running 
test ourselves, not trusting to the standards alone. 

Hence your power transmission machinery, Mr. Manu- 
facturer—if it bears the Dodge trade-mark—when erected, will 
start without hitch, taking up its regular load at once, continue 
in service without a stop and give satisfaction as time goes on. 

Dodge Service also means that the scientific advice of our 
Board of Expert Engineers is at your service—now and any 
time. They are ready to help you on every point of installa- 
tion and maintenance. Dodge Service means, as well, that 
whatever part of the country you may be in there is always 
a Dodge dealer near you. We have distributing centers and 
agencies everywhere in the United States. 
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Every Outfit Given Actual Workin 
Tests at the Dodge Plant 


Get the 
Delivered 
Price 


Write for our Catalog Z C-10 
and our special plan for 
guaranteeing delivered prices 
on Dodge goods, giving you 
an exact price on transmis- 
sion machinery complete, 
laid down in good condition 
at your nearest freight sta- 
tion. If you desire this 
information, be sure to men- 
tion the fact when you write. 
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The Dodge Line should be your shop-standard because it embraces 
everything for the mechanical transmission of power—the split feature and 
interchangeability wherever possible —wonderful reduction of friction in 
transmission, saving every possible dollar of power-waste—the immense 
economy of self-oiling bearings—and friction clutches to control depart- 
ments independently. 

Make it a point to look for and insist on the Diamond D—the Dodge 
trade-mark—on every piece of power-transmission machinery you buy. 
It is your protection. 


Dodge Manufacturing Co. 


Largest in the World 
Power Transmission Engineers and Manufacturers 
of the Dodge Line Power Transmission Machinery 
Main Office and Works: 
Station K1, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Branches and District Warehouses: 

Boston New York Brooklyn Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburg 
Cincinnati St. Louis Atlanta Minneapolis London, England 
And agencies in nearly every city in the U. S. 

We carry large and complete stocks at all our Branches for immediate 
delivery. For quick service, communicate by long-distance telephone 
with branch or agency nearest you 











Section of line shaft for a Cement Mill, show- 


ing Dodge Split Clutches for driving Fuller Mills 





A main line shaft assembled and being tested at operating speed with bearing caps off 


Dodge Handy Calculator For 25 Cents Prepaid 


We will send you the Dodge Handy Calculator for Pulleys, 


Belts and Friction Clutches, in real leather case, prepaid for 
25 cents. That’s what it costs us, not including postage 
Your money back if not satisfied. Please use the coupon 





Send This Coupon 





DODGE MFG. CO. 
Station K1, Mishawaka, Ind. 


I enclose 25c for which send me 
the Dodge Calculator in leat 
case, prepaid 
Firm I im wit 
My positior 


My name 


My address 
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Five Million Four Hundred Thousand Pairs 
Outlasted the Guarantee 


Holeproof Hose were so good last year that 
five million four hundred thousand pairs wore 
/onger than the guaranteed six months! 

No other hosiery in the world ever made 
such a record as that. But *‘ Holeproof,’’ this 
year, is better than ever. We have added 


Aoleproo 


FOR MEN WOMEN 


Don’t Judge Them by Imitations 


“Holeproof”’ are the original guaranteed hose. They've been sold, 
guaranteed, for the past twelve years. 38 years of hose-making experi- 
ence goes into every pair produced. No “inexperienced brand”’ of 
hose can be made as attractive and be guaranteed. 


Our 3-Ply Yarn 


We pay an average of 70c a pound for Egyptian and 
Sea Island Yarn. It is 3-ply, soft and fine. We could 
buy 2-ply common yarn for as low as 40c a pound. 

Sut 3-ply is stronger. The hose, therefore, can be 
made thinner and lighter. 

There is no need to make hose that are heavy and 
coarse in order to make them wear six months. 

But one must know how—and have the machinery— 
in order to turn out the other kind. 


“Holeproof’s” Million Dollar Home 


Our factory is a marvel of modern day enterprise. 
Our machines are the latest and best produced. Some 
were impor ted at great expense though they added only 
a trifle to ‘‘Holeproof’s’’ already excellent quality. 

We spend $33,000 a year for inspection, to see that 
each pair is perfection. 

It is worth while, when buying guaranteed hose, to 
see that you get the genuine ‘ Holeproof.”’ 


“Holeproof” Doesn’t Mean 
Any Guaranteed Hose 


If you want the hose we are advertising, you want 
hose with ‘‘Holeproof’’ on the toe. You don't want 
just ‘guaranteed hose’’—you want the original guaran- 
teed hose—the genuine “Holeproof”—not merely hose 
with names that sound like it. 

Hundreds of thousands are fooled every day in the 
buying—and in the wearing. Get the right guaranteed 
hose and you'll wear them always thereafter. 


new colors, new weights and new grades. 
There are no other hose that we know that 
offer an equally wide selection. 
Hose can’t be made any better today— 
softer, lighter, more stylish or neater. 
Holeproof’’ are the very utmost to be had. 


ols 
Hosiery 
AND CHILDREN 
Our Wide 


Assortment 
Ask a “ Holeproof”’ dealer 
to show you this vastly su- 
perior hosiery. There are 
eleven colors, four weights and 
four grades to choose from. 
Six pairs of the regular lightweight Holeproof 
Sox sell for $1.50 with a guarantee for six months— 
lightweight (mercerized), $2.00. 
Six pairs of Holeproof Lustre Sox (mercerized), guar- 
anteed six months, cost $3.00. 
Three pairs of Holeproof Silk Sox, 
months, $2.00. 
Six pairs Women’s Holeproof Stockings, guaranteed six months, 
sell for $2.00. Lustre Stockings (mercerized), $3.00. 
The Children’s Stockings are $2.00 for six pairs, guaranteed 
six months. 


guaranteed three 


The genuine ‘“ Holeproof” are sold in your town. We'll tell 
you the dealers’ names on request or we'll ship direct where 
we have no dealer, charges prepaid 
on receipt of remittance. 

Write for free book, ‘‘ How to Make 
Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
520 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, 
Agents for Mexican Republic 


Try a Pair Today 





Cre Your Hodebnswed ? 
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REDHEADED quenes 


Being an Account of Some of the # 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE sr. wii: h wm oni 


HEN you have a first look at 


Walter > saa Stubbs, Gov 

ernor of Kansas, you say to 

yourself: ‘“‘Heavens! The 

man is- going to cry.”’ You lose. He 
isn’t going to ery He’s going to laugh. 
The corners of his mouth droop like 
those of a woe-stricken child, his lips 
tremble a little and his eyes seem misty. 
Every facial sign and portent indicate 


tears. However, all signs fail in a dry 





state, for just as Stubbs appears to have 
reached the point of acute precipitation 
he lets go a roar of laughter that can be 
heard for two blocks, laughter that shows 
a row of strong, even white teeth and 
sends ripples of mirth up and across his 
ruddy, smooth-shaven face. I imagine 
Stubbs wouldn't do much crying, unless 
over the troubles of a child or the sorrow 
of a friend. Certainly not over his own 
troubles or the machinations of his 
enemies. 

“Say,” he said to me, pounding me on 
the knee with a clenched fist, having 
moved up to get that advantageous 
position so far as emphasis was con- 
cerned —‘‘Say, a man wouldn’t be any 
good except for his enemies. Friends 
never make youdoanything. It’salways 
enemies. Why, I never would have been 
in politics or governor or anything else 
but in business if it hadn’t been for my 
enemies; and, believe me, I have a fine 
crop of them -a fine crop. 

“They said I couldn’t elect Hoch gov- 
ernor, that I couldn’t elect myself 
governor, that I couldn’t enforce the pro- 
hibition law or pass the primaries bill 
these enemies of mine; and I just nat- 
urally had to show them I could. So I 
showed them. They got my fighting 
blood up and I fought. Personally I am 
peaceable enough. Probably, if it had all 
been easy, smooth sailing I would have 
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given in here and there. But my dear 
enemies kept attacking and sharpshoot- 
ing, and there was nothing to it for me 
but to go out and lick ’em. Treasure your enemies, son. They are the great helps in 
getting things done. Treasure ’em, I say. One good, lively, intelligent, hardhating 
enemy helps a man along miles and miles farther than a roomful of friends.” 

Stubbs likes to think he is peaceable. He told me half a dozen times he never did 
any fighting until they had him backed into a corner. Without venturing to dispute 
this self-analysis, there is reasonable evidence to show that while Stubbs may not fight 
until he gets into a corner he always has a corner or two handy to get into at any hour 
of the day or night. Being a Quaker, he has to hold it out that he is a man of peace, but 
being a redheaded Quaker he really is 2 fighting man who has rampaged up and down 
and across Kansas for the past six or seven years and taken on all comers, of whom 
there were plenty. Not being able to get a hearing any other way, he went and 
cnopped out one; and, as they still say on the stump in Kansas, he let the chips fall 
where they might. 

The facts are that Stubbs hates peace, the Demon Rum, old-line Republicanism 
and Charley Curtis, and loves salt-rising bread, his family, horses and the people—his 
brand of people, I mean. He is a rich man anda spender. He lets go of money with 
both hands when he wants to accomplish anything—not in the usual political sense 
of letting go money, but for organization, for publicity and for legitimate expense. He 
is tireless, energetic, tough as leather, full of fire and animation; and yet, at times when 
he is talking, he slides down into a chair and drawls out his words as if the mere 
effort of conversation was too great to be endured. 

**Y-a-a-s,”” he will say, “‘th-at was a mat-ter that was brought to m-y-y at-ten-tion; 
and, say ” Next he will be shooting two hundred words a minute at you and 
pounding you with a clenched fist for punctuation. At times he speaks the most 
immaculate English; and then, again, he drops into the homeliest and most colloquial 





Governor Stubbs, of Kansas 
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handsome man, but after you look him over you think he would be a good person to 
have about in an emergency 

Kansas is most typically American of all the states and Stubbs is typically Kansan 
The state was settled 
to endure the trials of pioneering and progressive enough to move to a new country 
good, sound American stock. The second generation, now in full flower —the children 
of those settlers—are readers, thinkers, talkers. They may be radical, but they are 








by people from al! parts of the country who were hardy enough 


American; and they do not let others find remedies for what they consider to be ills. 
They find the remedies themselves—or think they do—-and apply them. Always there 
They find the remedies th i the; pply tl Always tl 

is something stirring in Kansas The conventional and rather stupid East affects to 


deride Kansas; but they do things for themselves out there, think for themselves, act 
for themselves, instead of be ing directed Sometimes their actions and their thought 
may be extreme, but both are their own, neither dictated nor acquired. They are 
individuals in Kansas, not masses. 

Take Stubbs for an example—the most powerful man in Kansas politica 
and a figure of commanding interest everywhere. He was born in Indiana, in 1858. but 
moved with his parents to Kansas when asmall boy. He grew up on a farm, got a coupk 
of teams of horses and went to work hauling on a railroad-grading contract. He v 
not more than twenty at the time; perhaps not so old as that. His business grew and 
he grew with it. Finally, he expanded to a contractor who had a business of five million 
dollars a year, had offices in several large cities, employed five thousand men and was 
rich. He had contracts all over the country and knew the business in every detail. When 
the Rock Island determined to build a road between St. Louis and Kansas City Stubb 
took a team of mules, drove over the proposed route, made his notes and came back and 
3 
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bid for the job. It was a three-million-dollar proposition 
involving three hundred miles of railroad construction 
and most of the big railroad contractors were after it. 
Stubbs figured under all of his competitors, got the job 
and made a quarter of a million out of it. That shows the 
kind of a business man he was and is. 


All this time his home was at Lawrence, Kansas, © 


twenty-six miles from Topeka, the capital of the state; 
and during the thirty-four years of his residence at 
Lawrence, StuLbs had never been in the statehouse; had 
never been a delegate, even to a county, district or state 
convention, and had never paid any attention to politics, 
except to vote on election day. 

He was forty-five years old before he went into politics. 
Then he went in with a splash that has not yet ceased 
sending waves up on the political shores of Kansas, 
mostly laden with political wrecks. He did not take the 
training of ward and town and county politics. He dashed 
into the middle first off and he has been in the middle ever 
since. That was in 1903. He ran for the legislature and 
was elected. At this time he was doirg a big contract- 
ing business. He appeared in Topeka an aggressive, red- 
headed, inquisitive person, with a loud and rasping voice 
and the ability to make himself heard. He made himself 
heard then and they have been hearing him ever since. 

None of the politicians knew Stubbs, except in the most 
general way, when he arrived in Topeka. He took his 
seat in the legislature and looked about. The old 
Kansas Republican machine wasin fullcontrol. It 





the second time. He broke with Stubbs. After Hoch’s 
second term Stubbs ran for governor himself and was 
elected. Last summer he won a terrific fight in the 
primaries for renomination. The standpatters—those 
leaders left of the old machine—opposed him bitterly. 
Stubbs won on a most radical platform. At the time this 
was written he was making his campaign for election 
against a Democrat. 

Stubbs had ideas. He has an idea every minute. He 
knew of a lot of reforms he iiitended to put into law in 
Kansas and to make elsewhere; he wasn’t warm in the 
governor’s chair before he sailed in. He made the fight 
for a primary election law, starting before he was governor 
and finally getting the law in fairly satisfactory shape to 
him, including a provision extending to the selection of 
United States senators. He has it in mind to make this 
law more comprehensive, somewhat on the lines of the 
Oregon law, if he is reélected. 

First off, Stubbs looked into the state institutions and 
charitable organizations and passed a law taking them out 
of politics. He placed all these institutions under the 
management of a board of control and on a strict civil- 
service basis. The old Board of Charities was a political 
affair, and the officials of the institutions were all politi- 
cians. Then he tackled the penitentiary. This had long 
been a place where many political debts were paid. 
Stubbs cleaned out the old gang. He also cleaned out the 
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stamps retroactive after the illicit dealers, or bootleggers, 
were in jail. Stubbs jumped on the Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner. He made no headway. Then he went to head- 
quarters. He wrote a long protest against this practice 
and fired it in by telegraph to President Taft at the White 
House. He got no answer and next day he wired another 
protest and demand—this one earnest, not to say emphatic. 
Next day he wired two and sent two each day thereafter 
until President Taft took notice and ordered the Internal 
Revenue Commissioner to quit and dowhat Stubbs wanted. 

He went after the clubs. He was a member of the 
Topeka Club, a famous organization, that for years had 
had liquor in its clubhouse, but claimed that by using 
the individual locker system it had never violated the 
prohibitory law. Stubbs was convinced the locker system 
is a violation of the Kansas law. He wrote a letter to 
the president of the club and said so. The president of 
the club—inferentially, at least—told the governor to 
mind his own business. Whereupon Stubbs proceeded 
to mind it according to his lights. The attorney-general 
went after the Topeka Club and all other clubs that used 
the locker system; and today they are all as dry as the 
inside of a covered bridge. 

The railroads of Kansas complain bitterly of Stubbs, 
both for what he has done to them and for what he intends 
to do if elected. Stubbs knows the railroad business 
thoroughly. He spent thirty-six years working on rail- 

roads and building them. This gave him an advan- 
tage that the railroads seem to think he should not 





was a perfect, compact, old-style, take-care-of-the- 
boys organization, held together by patronage, 
perquisites and pap and headed by skillful and prac- 
ticed politicians. The graft was good and it was 
worked to the limit. 

Stubbs had been a large employer of men and was 
then, for that matter. He was interested in the 
business organization of the legislature, dipped in 
and found out how it was officered and conducted. 
He found the old gang employed about four hundred 
political strikers and little leaders as janitors, assist- 
ant doorkeepers, messengers, assistant sergeants- 
at-arms, inspectors of ventilation, and all that, to 
serve a legislature that had a joint membership— 
house and senate—of one hundred and sixty-five. 
Stubbs got up and protested. He pointed out that 
there were three hundred too many servants—more 
tnan that—-wasting the money of the people of 
Kansas. The old gang tried to hush him, and 
couldn't. They tried to scare him, and couldn't. 
They tried to silence him, and couldn’t. Stubbs 
roared unceasingly about this petty species of graft; 
before long he had the whole state aroused about it. 


The Governor on the Warpath 


Cr ‘BBS won. They cut down the list of employ- 
kJ ees. Then he looked about for something else 
to reform. He lighted on the state printing con- 
tract. It was a fat contract. Kansas, like many 
another state, was printing tons of useless stuff. 
Stubbs claimed he discovered that the old gang had 
farmed out the job to a member of the machine on 
the promise the spoils would be divided with another 
of the faithful. Hoch, afterward governor, but then 
a country editor, had been an applicant for the job, 
but had been turned down because of this deal. 








have used. He retorted that when he was working 
for the railroads he worked for them, but that he 
had sold out that business—which he did—and is 
now working for the people. Of course there is a 
very familiar strain to this kind of talk, but the 
railroads evidently think it is sincere, for they 
came out openly against Stubbs in his campaign. 


Stubbs in Ceylon and Labrador 


NE of his railroad feats tickled the Kansans. 

The Missouri Pacific in Kansas was badly run 
down, in need of betterments, with inadequate 
equipment and service. There seemed to be no way 
of reaching George Gould until Stubbs found one. 
He went to New York and sent for Gould to come 
to his hotel. Gould came and brought a stenog- 
rapher. Stubbs had a stenographer there. Stubbs 
got down to business without any delay. ‘‘Gould,” 
he said, “unless you promise, in writing, to repair, 
equip and reform the Missouri Pacific road, so far 
as its Kansas branches are concerned, I will throw 
it into the hands of a receiver.” 

“But you can’t do that, Mr. Gevernor,”’ Gould 
protested. 

“Can’t I? Well, I’llshow you. I'll have it in the 
hands of a receiver in forty-eight hours unless you 
do what I desire. Now, then, I want to know how 
that loan authorized by the Kansas Railroad Com- 
missioners is to be expended.” 

Gould squirmed and refused to tell. Stubbs 
pounded on the table and insisted. Finally Gould 
told him and agreed to put nine million dollars of 
the loan into betterments of the Kansas branches 
and Stubbs came home on the next train. He was 
in New York thirty-six hours. 

That, as we say, is the kind of a hairpin this man 








Governor Bailey stood by the machine. Stubbs 

went immediately and violently into action. “‘ Bust 

the bosses!’’ he yelled; and the Kansans yelled back, eager 
for the scalps of any boss whatsoever: ‘Bust ’em! We're 
with you!” 

Stubbs didn’t wait. He worked the long-distance 
telephone for three or four days almost all the time. He 
called up every non-machine Republican politician in the 
state who had any following or any strength and talked to 
all of them. He burned up the wires. He poured through 
that telephone into the ears of these men the necessity of 
breaking the machine. He urged them to get in line. He 
cussed, cajoled, commanded. The newspapers took up 
the movement and called it the boss-buster movement. 
Kansas bit at the idea eagerly grabbed it. In those 
three or four days Stubbs organized the revolt and at the 
end of a week the idea was spreading over the prairies like 
a fire in the high grass. 

Governor Bailey was a candidate for renomination, but 
Stubbs beat him down and nominated Hoch. That made 
him the leader of the party, as he had been leader of the 
boss-buster movement. He took the chairmanship of the 
state committee and elected Hoch. Stubbs knew so little 
about polities at that time that he could not preside over 
the state convention without extensive coaching. He 
came back to the legislature and was elected Speaker of 
the House. All this happened within eighteen months of 
the time Stubbs first went into the capitol at Topeka as a 
member of the legislature. That gives some idea of the 
rapidity, intensity and efficiency of Stubbs. 

Hoch served his first term and was reélected, although 
former Senator Harris, now dead, almost defeated him 


Mrs. Stubbs 


penitentiary, made it sanitary, made the meals better, 
substituted crockery dishes for the tin ones the convicts 
used, which caused the state to howl; provided for exer- 
cise and athletic amusements, established a night school 
and entirely reformed and remodeled the place. This 
year, in his campaign, he suggested further reforms. He 
pointed out that under the new methods the state is 
making a profit of five thousand dollars a month on the 
work of the convicts. He contends the state dées not 
need this kind of money and that some method should be 
devised whereby the money earned by the convicts should 
be used in the support of their parents or wives and 
children—in most cases the worst sufferers by the crimes 
of the men in prison. His audiences always rose and yelled 
when he shouted, ‘‘ Kansas wants no money that is made 
by convicts, the fruits of crime!” although the principal 
argument against Stubbs in his primary campaign this 
summer was the increase in taxes —caused, it was alleged, 
by the Stubbs reforms. 

Then he tackled prohibition. Kansas is constitution- 
ally a dry state; but, owing to lax administration, winking 
at violations and favoritism, there was a good deal of 
liquor sold therein. Stubbs called in his attorney-general. 
“Close every joint in the state,” he told that official. “I'll 
stand back of you. Shut ’em up!” The attorney-general 
complied and the joints were closed. Moreover, Stubbs 
found that the enforcement of the law was difficult because 
of the system of the Internal Revenue Commission of the 
Government; that Internal Revenue Commission officials 
sold license stamps to illicit dealers and even made the 





Stubbs is. He hasn’t beenstill a minute since he has 
been governor. He took a hack at the University of 
Kansas and ordered it to get closer to the people. He made 
the professors go out and lecture before the farmers’ insti- 
tutes and granges and tell them how to make good roads and 
things of that sort; he sent out the professors from the agri- 
cultural college to cure blackleg, vaccinate for hog cholera, 
instruct the farmers how to beautify their homes—and be 
generally useful. He put normal courses in one hundred 
high schools. Personally, aside from all the missionary 
work he is having his state teachers do, he established a 
mission in Ceylon and maintains it, with house and church 
and minister. He keeps a man in Labrador experimenting 
with the ductless gland of the whale toward the end of 
discovering something valuable in optical surgery. 

These are only a few of Stubbs’ activities. If he is 
elected he has many other things in view. Chiefest of 
these ‘is a public utilities commission along the lines 
of the Wisconsin commission, for which he is very much 
in earnest. His personal platform, on which he ran in 
the primaries, contained everything — almost everything, 
at any rate—mentioned in the Republican platform 
on which Stubbs stood in his campaign. Stubbs is 
against Cannonism and Aldrichism; thoroughly insur- 
gent; against the Payne-Aldrich tariff; for a tariff com- 
mission, and for revision of the tariff one schedule at a 
time. He thinks violators of the antitrust laws should be 
imprisoned arbitrarily, on conviction, for not less than 
twenty years; and is for physical valuation of railroads, 
against overcapitalization and for authority for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to supervise issues of 
Continued on Page 48 
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Abe Potash Helps His Own Business by Minding Somebody Else's 


Z 

HERE gees that 

sucker, Louis 

Kronberg, from 
Port Sullivan,” Abe 
Potash declared to his 
partner, Morris Perl- 
mutter, as they looked 
from the windows of 
their showroom to the 
opposite sidewalk some 
four stories below. 
“* Ain’t it funny that fel- 
ler would never buy 
from us a dollar’s worth 
more goods?” 

“The reason ain't 
hard to find, Abe,” 
Morrisreplied. ‘‘Oncet 
a garment buyer gets 
into the hands of a com- 
petitor like Leon Sam- 
met, it’s all off. I bet 
yer Leon tells him we 
are all kinds of crooks 
and swindlers.” 

“What could you 
expect from a cutthroat 
like Leon Sammet? 
That feller is no good 
and his father before him 
is also a thief. I know 
his people from the old 
country yet. One was 
worser as the other.” 

“Well, there’s nothing the matter with Louis’ cousin, 
Alex Kronberg, anyhow,” Morris observed. ‘That feller 
does a fine business in Bridgetown, and Sammet Brothers 
could no more take his trade away from us than they 
could fly.” 

“That ain't our fault, Mawruss,” Abe rejoined. ‘‘Sam- 
met Brothers is fly enough to do anything, Mawruss; but, 
the way Louis Kronberg hates Alex Kronberg, if they was 
to sell Alex a single garment, y’understand, Louis would 
never buy from them a dollar’s worth more goods so long 
as he lived.” 

“Ain’t it a disgrace them two fellers is such enemies, 
Abe?” 

“Alex ain’t no enemy, Mawruss,” Abe said. “It’s 
Louis what’s the enemy. Alex don’t trouble himself at all. 
He told me so himself. But that’s the way it goes, 
Mawruss. Mosha Kronberg, Hillel Kronberg and Elkan 
Kronberg was three brothers which you don’t see nowadays 
at all—more like friends than brothers, Mawruss. Hillel 
died ten years ago and I thought it would broke Mosha’s 
heart. He looked after Hillel’s widow and Hillel’s boy, 
Alex, because Mosha never married, Mawruss. He was a 
born uncle. Then, when Elkan died a year later, I never 
seen a feller so broke up like Mosha in all my life. He goes 
to work and sends Elkan’s boy, Louis, to business college, 
and Elkan’s widow he takes to live with Hillel’s widow, all 
together with himself and the two boys in that house of 
his on Madison Street. For three years they lived that 
way, and in the rest of the house Mosha couldn’t keep any 
tenants at all. At last he gives Louis a couple thousand 
dollars and Alex the same, and Louis buys a store up in 
Port Sullivan, and Alex goes up to Bridgetown.” 

“What become of the widows, Abe?”’ Morris asked. 

“T don’t know is Elkan’s widow living now oder not,” 
Abe said, ‘“‘but Mosha told me Hillel’s widow wants to 
get married again, and Alex comes to him and says he 
should give the old lady anyhow a thousand dollars. 
Mosha wants to know what for, and Alex tells him he 
owes from Hillel’s estate yet a couple thousand dollars.” 

“And did he?”’ Morris inquired. 

“Suppose he did?’’ Abe replied. “He is entitled to it 
after what he puts up with during them three years they 
lived together. Well, Mosha and Alex gets right away fight- 
ing about it, and I guess Alex would of sued Mosha in the 
courts yet, only the old lady goes to work and dies on ’em 
all of a sudden.” 

“But why is Louis and Alex such enemies, Abe?” 
Morris asked. 

“Well, it’s like this, Mawruss; Louis and Alex is good 
friends until Uncle Mosha cut Alex out of his will. You 
see Louis and Alex is the only. two relations which Mosha 
got at all. So naturally when Louis thinks he is coming in 
for the whole thing he begins to get sore at Alex, and the 
more Louis thinks that the old man really ought to leave 
half to Alex, the more he gets sore at Alex.” 





“The whole business is dead wrong, Abe,” 
Morris commented. “In the first place, the old 
man ain’t got no right to leave his money only to 
Louis; and in the second place, Louis ain’t got 
no right to feel sore at Alex. And furthermore 
Alex ought to go round and see his uncle oncet 
in a while when he is in New York, in the third 
place.” 

“Well, why don’t you tell himsothis afternoon, 
Mawruss?” Abe said \lex is staying up a 
the Prince Clarence since last night already and 
he said he would be sure down here tl 
afternoon.” 

**T will do so,” Morris replied firmly. 

**Go ahead,”’ Abe added, “‘only one thing I 
got to tell you, Mawruss. There is some cus- 
tomers which would stand anything, Mawruss 
You could ship em two garments short in every 
order; you could send ‘em goods which ain't 
no more like thesample than bread is .ike motsos ; 
you could overcharge ‘em in your statements; 
you could even draw on ‘em one day after their 
account is due, and still they would buy goods 
of you; but so soon as you start to butt into 
their family affairs, Mawruss, that’s the finish, 
Mawruss. They would leave you like a shot.”’ 

“Alex Kronberg wouldn’t take it so particu- 
lar,” Morris retorted. ‘‘He knows I am only 
doing it for his own good.” 

‘Oh, if you are only doing it for his own good, 
Mawruss, then that’s something else again,’’ Abe 


“What Could You Expect From a Cuts said; ‘‘ because in that case we would not only 
throat Like Leon Sammet?"’ 


lose him for a customer, Mawruss, but we would 
also make an enemy of him for life.” 
“You shouldn’t worry,” Morris replied as he put on his 
hat preparatory to going out to lunch. “I know how to 
take care of a customer all right.” 

Nevertheless Morris cogitated his partner’s advice 
throughout the entire lunch hour, and over his dessert he 
commenced to formulate a tentative plan for restoring 
Alex Kronberg to his inheritance. 

Two cups of coffee and a second helping of mohn cake 
aided the process of cerebrating this scheme, so that when 
Morris returned to his place of business it was nearly 
two o’clock. 

** Abe,” he said as he entered, “‘I’ve been thinking over 
this here matter about Alex Kronberg, and I ain't going to 
talk to Alex about it at all. Do you know what I’m going 
to do?” 

Abe grabbed his hat and turned to Morris with a 
savage glare. 

“Sure, I know what you are going to do, Mawruss,”’ 
Potash bellowed belligerently. ‘“‘Henceforth, from to- 
morrow on, you are going to do this, Mawruss. You are 
going to lunch after I am coming back. I could drop 
dead from hunger already for all you care. I 
got a stomach too, Mawruss, and don’t you 
forget it.” “You 


um on So. It's the Way 
of the World, 


OSHA KRONBERG lived on the ground 

floor of his own tenement house on Mad- 
ison Street, and to say that Louis Kronberg 
worshiped the ground his uncle walked on would 
be to utter the literal truth. 

“Well, Uncle, how do you feel today?” Louis 
inquired the morning after Abe and Morris had 
so thoroughly discussed the Kronberg family 
relations. 

“‘T could feel a whole lot better, Louis, and I 
could feel a whole lot worse,’’ Mosha Kronberg 
replied. ‘‘Them suckers has been after me 
again.” 

“Which ones are they now?” Louis asked, his 
curiosity aroused. 

“An orphan asylum,” Mosha replied. ‘‘The 
gall which some people got it, Louis, honestly 
you wouldn't believe it at all. They want me 
I should give ’em two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. I told ’em time enough when I would 
die, Gott soll hiiten.”’ 

“What are you talking nonsense, Uncle 
Mosha?” Louis brokein. ‘ You ain’t going to 
Gie for a long time yet; and anyhow, Uncle 
Mosha, if people goes to work and has children 
which they couldn’t support while they are 
living even, why should they get any of your 
money to support ’em after you are dead? No 
one asks them suckers they should have chil- 
dren. Ain’t I right?” 
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Sure you are rig "Uncle Mosha agreed. ‘ Hospitals 
also, Louis. If I got one hospital bothering me, | must 
got a dozen. Why should I bother myself with hospitals, 


Louis? A lowlife, a gambler, hangs around liquor saloons 
all times of the night till he gets sick, y’understand, and 
then he must go to a hospital and get well on my money 
vet I see my self!"’ 

‘What hospital was it?” Louis inquired. 

“The Mount Hebron Hospital,”” Uncle Mosha replied. 
‘There is the catalogue now. They are sending it me this 
morning 

Louis seized the annual report and list of donating 
nembers of the hospital and opened it at the letter K. 

Do you know what I think, Uncle Louis cried. “I 
think that Alex Kronberg puts ‘em up to asking you for 
money 

‘Alex puts “em up to it?’’ Mosha repeated. ‘* What for 


should A’ex do such a thing 


Here; let me show you,” Louis cried ‘Alex himself 


gives them fakers five dollars Here it is in black on 
white: ‘Alex Kronberg, Bridgetown, Pennsvlvania, five 
dollars.’”’ 


Uncle Mosha adjusted a pair of eyeglasses to his broad, 
flat nose and perused the record of his nephew's extrava- 
gance with bulging eyes 

“Well, what d’ye think for a sucker like that!” he 
exclaimed. 

‘I tell you the honest truth, Uncle,” Louis said, “I 
don't want to say nothing about Alex at all, but the way 
that feller is acting, just because he does a little good busi- 
ness in his store, honestly it’s a disgrace. He sends my 
mother for ten dollars a birthday present too. Do I need 
that sucker he should give my mother birthday presents? 
He is throwing away his money left and right, and the 
first thing you know he is coming to you borrowing yet.” 

**He should save himself the trouble,”” Uncle Mosha 
declared. ‘‘His tongue should be hanging out of his 
mouth with hunger, Louis, and I wouldn't give him oser 
one cent.” 

Louis’ face broke into a thousand wrinkles as he beamed 
his satisfaction. 

Well, Uncle,” he said, “I must got to be going. I got 
a whole lot of things to do today. Take care of yourself.” 

“Don’t worry about me, Louis,’’ Uncle Mosha replied. 
“T could take care of myself all right. You wouldn't 
drink maybe a glass of schnaps or something before you 
go? No? All right.” 

He always delayed his proffer of hospitality until Louis 
was on the front stoop. After the latter had turned the 
corner of Pike Street Uncle Mosha lingered to take the 
morning air. A fresh breeze from the southwest brought 
with it a faint odor of salt herring and onions from the 
grocery store next door, while from the bakery across 
the street came the fragrant evidence of a large batch 
of Kiimmel brod. He sighed contentedly and turned to 
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reénter the house, but even as he did so he wheeled about 
in response to the greeting: “How do you do, Mr. 
Kronberg?”’ 

The speaker was none other than Morris Perlmutter, 
who had tossed on his pillow until past midnight devising 
a plan for approaching Uncle Mosha in a plausible man- 
ner. Now that his quarry had fallen so opportunely 
within his grasp, Morris’ face wreathed itself in smiles of 
such amiability that Uncle Mosha grew at once suspicious. 

* You got the advantage from me,” he said. 

“Why, don’t you know me?” Morris cooed. 

“T think,”” Uncle Mosha replied guardedly, “‘I seen you 
oncet before somewheres. You are a collector for a hos- 
pital or a orphan asylum, or some such sucker game. 
Ain’t it?” 

Morris laughed mirthlessly. His discarded plan for 
renewing his acquaintance with Uncle Mosha had involved 
the pretense that he was seeking to interest the old gen- 
tleman in the Home for Chronic Invalids, Independent 
Order Mattai Aaron, of which fraternity Morris was an 
active member; and Uncle Mosha’s apparent distaste for 
organized charity proved rather disconcerting. 

“You're a poor guesser, Mr. Kronberg,” he said. 

“Then you are connected with some charity. 
it?”’ Uncle Mosha continued. 

Morris denied it indignantly. 

“Gott soll hiiten,”’ he said. ‘‘ My name is Mr. Perlmutter 
and I am in the cloak and suit business.” 

“Oh, Iremember now!” Uncle Mosha cried. The news 
that Morris was no charity worker restored him to high 
good humor. 

“T remember you perfect now,” he said, shaking hands 
effusively with Morris. ‘“‘ You got a partner by the name 
Potash, ain’t it?”’ 

“That's right,”” Morris replied. 

“And what brings you over here in this nachbarschaft?”’ 
Uncle Mosha inquired. 

Morris looked from Uncle Mosha to the tarnished brass 
plate on the side of the tenement-house door. It read as 
follows: 


Ain’t 





M. KRONBERG 
REAL ESTATE 











“The fact is,’’ Morris said, “‘I am coming to see you ina 
business way, and if you got time I'd like to say a little 
something to you.” 

“Come inside,’’ Uncle Mosha grunted. He thought he 
discerned a furtive timidity in his visitor’s manner strongly 
indicative of an impending touch. 

“In the first place,’’ he began, after Morris was seated, 
“T ain’t got so much money which people think I got it.” 

“T never thought you did,” said Morris, and Uncle 
Mosha glared in response. 

“But I ain’t no beggar neither, y’understand,” he 
retorted. “I got a little something left anyhow.” 

“Sure, I know,’’ Morris agreed; ‘“‘but what you have 
got or what you ain’t got is neither here or there. I 
am coming over this morning to ask you something a 
question.” 

Here he paused. He had not yet determined what the 
question would be, and it occurred to him that, unless it 
were sufficiently momentous to account for his presence 


“Here it is in Black on White: 
‘Alex Kronberg, Five Deotiars'"’ 


on the lower East Side during the busi- 
est hours of a business day, Uncle Mosha 
would show him the door. 

“Go ahead and ask it, then,” Uncle 
Moshabrokeinimpatiently. ‘‘I couldn’t 
sit here all day.” 

“The fact is,’ Morris said slowly, 
and then his mind reverted to the brass 
plate on the door and he at once pro- 
ceeded with renewed confidence —‘‘ The 
fact is I am coming over here to ask you 
something a question which a friend of 
mine would like to buy a property on 
the East Side.” 

“A property,”’ Uncle Mosha repeated. 

“‘A property is something else again. 
What for a property vould your friend 
like to buy it?” 

“‘A fine property,’’ Morris replied; 
“a property like you got it here.” 

“But this here property ain’t for 
sale,”” Uncle Mosha said. “I got the 
house here now since 1890 already, and 
I guess I would keep it.” 

“Sure, I know; that’s all right,’ 

Morris went on; ‘‘but I thought, even 
if you wouldn’t want to sell the house, 
you know such a whole lot about real 
estate, Mr. Kronberg, you could help 
us out a little.” 

The hard lines about Uncle Mosha’s 
mouth relaxed into a smile. 

““Well, when it comes to real estate,” 
he said, “‘I ain’t a fool exactly, y’under- 
stand.” 

“That's what I was told,” Morris continued. “A friend 
of mine he says to me: ‘If any one could tell you about 
real estate, Mosha Kronberg could. There’s a man,’ he 
says, ‘which his opinion you could trust in it anything 
what he says is so. If the Astors and the Goelets would 
know about East Side real estate what that feller knows 
understand me—instead of their hundreds of millions they 
would have thousands of millions already.’”’ 

Uncle Mosha fairly beamed. 

“Yes, Mr. Kronberg,”’ Morris went on, without taking 
breath, “‘he says to me: ‘You should go and see Uncle 
Mosha; he’s a gentleman and he would treat you right.’ 
‘But,’ I says to him, ‘I ain’t got no right to butt in on 
your Uncle Mosha. You see, Alex,’ I says ——”’ 

**Alex!’’ Uncle Mosha cried. ‘‘ Did Alex Kronberg send 
you here?” 

“That’s who it was,” Morris replied. 

“Then all I could say is,’’ Uncle Mosha thundered, 
“you should go right back to Alex and tell him from me 
that I says any friend of his which he comes to me looking 
for information about real estate, he’s lucky I don’t kick 
him into the street yet.” 

He jumped up from his chair and opened the door 
leading into the public hall. 

“Go on,” he roared, “out from my house.” 

Morris rose leisurely to his feet and pulled a large cigar 
from his pocket. 

“Tf that’s the way you feel about it, Mr. Kronberg,”’ 
he said gently, “schon gut. I wouldn’t bother you any 
more. At the same time, Mr. Kronberg, if ever you 

should want to sell the house, y’understand, let me 
know; that’s all.”” As he passed out of the door he 
laid the cigar on a side table and its bright red band 
immediately caught the eye of Uncle Mosha. He 
pounced on it and was about to hurl it after his 
departing visitor when something about the smooth- 
ness of the wrapper made him pause. Five minutes 
later he lolled back in a horsehair-covered rocker and 
puffed contentedly at Morris’ cigar. ‘After all,”’ he 
said, ‘I might get a good price for the house anyway.” 


ar 


ROM Mosha Kronberg’s tenement house on Madi- 

son Street to the cloak and suit district, at Nine- 
teenth Street and Fifth Avenue, is less than two miles 
as the crow flies, but Morris Perlmutter’s journey 
uptown was accomplished in less direct fashion. He 
spent over half an hour in an antiquated horse car and 
by the time the Broadway car to which he transferred 
had reached Madison Square it was nearly twelve 
o'clock. As he walked down Nineteenth Street he 
almost collided with Abe, whose face wore a frown. 

‘Say, lookyhere, Mawruss!”’ he cried. ‘‘ What kind 
of business is this? Here you are just getting down- 
town and I am going out to lunch already.” 

“Sure, I know,” Morris retorted. “You think of 
nothing but yourstomach. Believe me, Abe, I worked 
hard enough this morning.” 

“Worked nothing!” Abe rejoined. ‘ You have been 
up to some monkey business, Mawruss; otherwise 
why should Mosha Kronberg telephone us just now he 
thought the matter over since you left there and he 
would be up to see you this afternoon already.” 


November 19,1910 


“*What!’’ Morris cried. ‘‘ Did Mosha 
Kronberg telephone that himself?” 

“All right, Mawruss; then I am a 
liar!” Abe exploded. “Iam telling you 
with my own ears I heard him.” 

“T believe you, Abe,” Morris said 
soothingly. ‘‘Don’t hurry back from 
your lunch. I got lots of time.” 

“T would hurry back oder not, as I 
please, Mawruss,”” Abe retorted as he 
trudged off toward 
Hammersmith’s restau- 
rant. There he minis- 
tered to his outraged 
feelings with a steaming 
dish of gefiillte rinder- 
brust, and it was not till 
he had sopped up the 
last drop of gravy with 
a piece of rye bread that 
he became conscious of a 
stranger sitting opposite 
to him. 

**Excuse me,” said the 
latter, “you got a little 
soup on the lapel of your 
coat.” 

“That ain’t soup,” 
Abe explained, as he 
dipped his napkin in his 
glass of ice-water and 
started to remove the 
stain; “that’s a little 
gefiillte rinderbrust, 
which they fix it so thin 
and watery nowadays it might just as well be soup the 
way it’s always ge(ting over your clothes.” 

“Things ain’t the same like they used to be,” the 
stranger remarked. ‘“‘Twenty—twenty-five years ago a 
feller could get a meal down on Canal Street for a quar- 
ter—understand me—which it was really something you 
could say was remarkable. Take any of them places, 
Gifkin’s oder Wasserbauer’s. Ain’t I right?” 

“Did you used to went to Gifkin’s?”’ Abe asked. 

“T should say!” his vis-a-vis replied. ‘‘When I was a 
boy of fifteen I am eating always regularly by Gifkin’s.” 

“Me too. I used to eat a whole lot by Gifkin’s,” Abe 
said; “in fact, I think I must of seen you there.” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” the stranger continued. “At the 
time I was working by old man Baum right across from 
Gifkin’s. He was my uncle already.” 

“You are old man Baum’s nephew!”’ Abe exclaimed. 
“How could that be? Old man Baum only got one 
brother, Nathan, which he got mixed up in a railroad 
accident near Knoxville. He was always up to some 
monkey business, that feller, olar hasholom.” 

“Sure, I know,” the stranger continued; “but old man 
Baum got also one sister, my mother, Mrs. Gershon. You 
must remember my father, Sam Gershon. Works for years 
by Richter as a cutter. My name is Mr. Max Gershon.” 

““Why, sure I do!”’ Abe said, shaking hands with his 
newfound acquaintance. ‘So you are a son of old man 
Gershon? Do you live here in New York, Mr. Gershon?” 

“No; I live in Johnsville, Texas,” Mr. Gershon replied. 
“This is my first visit north in twenty-five years. Yes, 
Mr. — er ——”’ 

“Potash,” Abe said. 

“Mr. Potash,”’ Gershon continued, “‘I’m feeling pretty 
lonesome, I can tell you. All my folks is dead: my father, 
my mother, my two uncles; and there ain’t a soul here 
in New York which remembers me at all.” 

“Is that so?”’ Abe commented, with ready sympathy. 

“Yes, Mr. Potash,’ Gershon said, ‘“‘when I was a boy 
I done a fool thing. When I was sixteen years old already 
I run away from home because my father licked me; and I 
never wrote to ’em or sent no word to ’em until it was 
too late. You see, up to five years since, I didn’t done so 
good. Everything seemed to went against me, Mr. Potash; 
but lately I am doing a fine business for a small place like 
Johnsville, and today I got the best store down there.” 

“You don’t say so!”’ Abe cried. 

**So I thought last month, instead I would go to Dallas 
or Forth Worth like I usually done, I would come straight 
on to New York and not only buy my fall goods but also 
give the oid folks a surprise. And what do I find? 
Everybody is dead.” 

Mr. Gershon pressed a handkerchief to his eyes. 

“You shouldn’t take on so,’’ Abe said, leaning across 
the table and placing his hand on Gershon’s arm. “It’s 
the way of the world, Mr. Gershon, and I could assure 
you we got the finest line of garments in our store, which 
it is first-class stuff, up to the minute, and prices and 
everything just right.” 

Mr. Gershon wiped his eyes. 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Potash,” he said. 
feelings is got the better of me.” 

“That’s all right,’” Abe murmured. 
and you should positively come up to see us. 
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wouldn’t buy from us a button, Mr. Gershon, it would be 
a pleasure for us to see you in our place.” 

“*T would sure be there,”” Mr. Gershon said as he pocketed 
the card. 

“Waiter,”’ Abe called, “put this here gentleman’s check 
on mine and bring us two of them thirty-cent cigars.” 
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O EAGERLY did Morris await the advent of Uncle 

Mosha Kronberg in Potash & Perlmutter’s store that 

he even omitted to notice his partner’s prolonged absence 

at lunch; and when Abe returned to unfold the narrative 

of his meeting with a prospective customer Morris heard 
it without interest. 

“The feller is A number one, Mawruss,”” Abe said. 
“‘T stopped off to see Sam Feder at the Kosciusko Bank, 
ard Sam sent me to the Associated Information Bureau. 
He is rated twenty to thirty thousand; credit good.” 

“Yes?” Morris replied. ‘“‘Tell me, Abe, did Mosha 
Kronberg say just when he would be here?” 

‘“‘What are you wasting your time about Mosha Kron- 
berg for?’’ Abe retorted. ‘‘ We got enough to do we should 
pick out a few good styles to show Gershon.” 

Morris nodded absently. His thoughts were centered 
on a short old man with close-cropped beard who at that 
very moment was turning the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Nineteenth Street. Simultaneously Louis Kronberg ran 
across the street from Sammet Brothers’ doorway and 
clapped the old gentleman on the shoulder. 

“Hello, Uncle Mosha!”’ he cried. ‘‘ What are you doing 
around here?” 

“‘Couldn’t I come uptown oncet in a while if I would 
want to?”’ Uncle Mosha replied, somewhat testily. 

“Sure, sure,’’ Louis Kronberg hastened to say. “Did 
you eat yet?” 

‘I never eat in the middle of the day,” Uncle Mosha 
said. ‘I am up here on business.” 

“‘On business?” Louis repeated. ‘‘ What for business?” 

“T think I sold the house,’’ Mosha replied. 

For one brief moment Louis gazed at his uncle and then 
he linked his arm in that of the old man. ‘‘Come over to 
Twenty-third Street and drink 
anyhow a cup of coffee,” he 
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“But you got plenty other money to invest in the stock 
market without you would sell the house, Uncle Mosha,”’ 
he said. 

“‘Have I?’ Uncle Mosha rejoined. ‘‘That’s news to 
me, Louis. You see in nineteen-seven was a big panic and 
some stocks is better as others. Them which ain't, Louis, 
they went and gone so low, Louis, they ain’t never come 
back again and perhaps never will. Might you heard 
something about it in Port Sullivan maybe? Ten thousand 
dollars I dropped on them suckers down in Wall Street, 
Louis.” 

Uncle Mosha smiled blandly at his nephew, who grasped 
the edge of the table to steady his whirling senses. 

**But what's the use talking,”” Uncle Mosha continued. 
“‘What is rorbei is vorbei; and I guess I would have another 
cup of coffee.” 

“You had enough coffee,” Louis cried sternly. ‘So 
you gone and dropped your money on stocks, hey?”’ 

Uncle Mosha shrugged and extended one palm in 
philosophic resignation. 

“It was my own money, Louis,” he said. “I didn’t 
stole it.” 

“This ain't no time for making jokes, Uncle Mosha,” 
Louis retorted. ‘‘Who was it you was ging to sell the 
house to?”’ 

“*Maybe you know him,” Uncle Mosha said. “It’s a 
feller by the name Mawruss Perlmutter.” 

Louis Kronberg’s pallor gave way to a flood of crimson, 
and for a moment he choked incoherently as he gazed at 
Uncle Mosha in amazement. 

“Why, that feller Perlmutter is a friend of Alex,” he 
gasped at length. 

“Sure, I know,”’ Uncle Mosha replied; “but even if he 
is a friend of Alex his money ain’t counterfeit.” 

*‘But he’d rob you of your shirt, Uncle Mosha,” Louis 
exclaimed. ‘‘He’s a dangerous feller.” 

“T’m used to dangerous fellers, Louis,”” Uncle Mosha 
answered calmly. “I told you before, I dropped ten 
thousand in Wall Street.” 

“Yes; and if you would sold this here house, Uncle 
Mosha, you would drop ten thousand more.” 


“Not by a damsite,”’ Louis declared, as he rose from his 
chair and grasped his uncle firmly by the arm. “You 
come with me and we'll sell this house to a feller I know.” 


Vv 
ws. Max Gershon entered the salesroom of Potash 


& Perlmutter that afternoon, Abe treated the incident 
as though it were the arrival of an intimate friend after 
an absence of many years’ duration 

**How are you feeling now, Max?” he said, and then 
he introduced his partner. ‘‘ Mawruss,” he called, “this 
is my friend Mr. Max Gershon. Get the cigars from the 
safe, Mawruss.” 

After he had relieved his visitor of his hat and coat he 
drew forward a comfortable chair and literally thrust 
Max into it. 

“Well, Max,” Abe said, after the cigars had gone 
around, “I sure am glad to see you. Mawruss, don’t he 
look like his uncle, old man Baum?” 

Morris regarded Max critically for a moment. 

““Old man Baum was a pretty good-looking feller, Abe,’ 
he said, “‘but he wasn’t so tall as Mr. Gershon; otherwise 
they are the same identical people.” 

“Never mind his looks,’ Max said, beaming. “If I 
should have only his business ability I would be satisfied.” 

“He made plenty money in his time,’ Morris com- 
mented. 

“Yes, and lost it again too,’"” Max added; “‘but what's 
the use talking? Money I ain't in need of exactly, 
y’understand.” 

“You need goods, Max,” Abe said. “Is that it?” 

“Well, I do and I don’t, Abe,”’ Max replied. ‘The 
fact is, Abe, I got a good business down in Johnsville, but 
I couldn't extend it none on account the place ain't big 
enough. Former times that was all cattle country around 
there, and now it’s all truck farms and cotton, and wha 
sort of business could a drygoods merchant do with cotton 
hands? Ain’t I right?” 

Abe nodded. 

“T tell you the honest truth, Abe,” Max continued. 
“*T would like to sell out and come North. I got an idee 

if I would find some hustling 
young feller up here which he 





said, and ten minutes later 
they entered an enameled brick 
dairy restaurant. 

“You say you think you sold 
the house?” Louis said, after a 
waitress had served them. 

Uncle Mosha nodded. He 
was emptying a cup of coffee 
in long, noisy inhalations and 
at the same time consuming 
cheese sandwiches with un- 
commonly keen appetite—for 
a man who never ate in the 
middle of the day. 

“Yes, Louis,’’ Uncle Mosha 
said, as he emerged all drip- 
ping from the cup, “‘I think I 
sold the house and I guess I 
would have another cup 
coffee.” 

“Go ahead,” Louis replied. 
“But what for you want to sell 
the house, Uncle Mosha? It 
brings you in anyhow a good 
income.” 

“A good income for some 
people, Louis, but for me not. 
What is one thousand a year, 
Louis?” 

“One thousand a year, 
Uncle, is a whole lot, especially 
to a man like you, what lives 
simple.” 

“*My living expenses is very 
little, I admit, Louis,” Uncle 
Mosha replied, after he had 








got a good department store 
good but small, y’under- 
stand—in a live town, Abe, I 
would go with him as partners 
together, and we could extend 
the business and make a good 
thing of it.” 

Abe looked at Morris and 
then he slapped his thigh with 
his open hand. 

“By jimminy,” he cried, “I 
got the very thing for you, 
Max.” 

Morris gazed at his partner 
with raised eyebrows and then 
he too slapped his thigh. 

“Alex Kronberg!”” he ex- 
claimed. 

“That's the feller,” Abe 
said. ‘‘There’s a man, Max, 
which he is honest like the day 
and smart as a cutting ma- 
chine. I know him since he 
was a baby, y’understand, and 
he’s worked his way up till now 
he’s got a fine business in 
Bridgetown. Only yesterday 
he says to me if he could get a 
live partner with a little capi- 
tal, y’understand, he would 
soon got the biggest store in 
Bridgetown.” 

“What for a town is Bridge- 
town?” Max asked. 

“Bridgetown is all right, 
Max,” Abe said. “I give you 








disposed of the second cup of 
coffee with noises approximat- 
ing a bathtubful of soapy water disappearing down the 
waste pipe. ‘‘I don’t make no fuss about my living, Louis; 
but you got to remember, Louis, that a man couldn’t live 
on living expenses alone. Oncet in a while a feller likes 
to take a little flyer in the market and try and make a 
few dollars. Ain’t it?” 

“What!” Louis exclaimed. This was a phase of his 
uncle’s character that had never been exposed before. 

“Yes, Louis,”’ Uncle Mosha continued; “living ain’t 
only having a room to sleep in and food to eat, Louis. 
Other things is living, Louis. Stocks is living and auction 
pinocle is also living, and going oncet in a while on the- 
ayter is living too, Louis. I may be an old man, Louis, 
but I ain’t dead yet.” 

Louis’ pale face grew almost ghastly at these shocking 
disclosures, and when Uncle Mosha concluded his auda- 
cious creed with a furtive wink his nephew visibly started. 





“The Feller Which I Bought the House From Was a Salesman for a Shirt 


“‘Not ten thousand, Louis. I only got eight thousand 
equity in the house.” 

Again Louis stared at his uncle. 

‘*Do you mean to told me you only got eight thousand 
dollars in the world?” he groaned. 

“The world is a pretty big place, Louis,’’ Uncle Mosha 
said; “‘but I wouldn’t lie to you anyhow. Eight thousand 
is the figure.” 

“Then all I could say is, Uncle Mosha, before you would 
got to go begging on the streets yet, you would better 
sell that house and come to live with me up in Port 
Sullivan.” 

Uncle Mosha shrugged once more. 

“‘T’ll tell you the truth, Louis,”’ he said; ‘I was going 
to suggest that to you myself yet. So let’s go right off 
and see this here Perlmutter and we'll talk about Port 
Sullivan later.” 


my word, Max, they got so 
many factories there which 
they burn soft coal, on the brightest days you couldn’t 
see the sun at all. It’s an elegant place, Max.” 

“‘And what is more, Max,” Morris added, “only last 
Saturday night, Alex tells me, the store was so crowded 
two saleswomen fainted.” 

“Tt sounds good,’’ Max admitted. ‘‘Who did you say 
owns the store?” 

** Alex Kronberg,”’ Morris replied. 

**Kronberg—Kronberg,” Max repeated. “The name 
sounds familiar. When did you say he would be here?”’ 

“He ought to be in here every minute,”” Abe said. 
Hardly had he spoken when the elevator door clanged and 
Alex himself entered. 

He glistened with perspiration, and his round, good- 
humored face bore a broad grin. 

**Phoo-ee!’’ he cried. ‘I’m all heated up.” 

“What's the trouble, Alex?”’ Morris asked. 


Concern" 
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“T just run into Louis and Uncle Mosha coming out of a 
coffee house, and the way them two suckers cussed me out, 
Mawruss!—you wouldn’t believe it at all. I couldn’t 
understand what they was talking about, Mawruss, but 
they mentioned your name and something about Mosha’s 
house on Madison Street.” 

Abe glared at Morris and then turned to Alex with a 
forced smile. 

“Don't you bother yourself about them fellers, Alex,” 
he said. 

“What do I care for ’em, Abe?” Alex replied. 
my own troubles.” 

“Sure,” Morris broke in; ‘‘but what did they say about 
the house, Alex?” 

“So far what I could hear, Mawruss, Louis says you are 
trying to buy from Mosha the house.” 

“No such thing, Alex, believe me,” Abe interrupted. 

“But Louis says he’s already got a customer for the 
house,”” Alex went on; ‘‘and who d’ye think it is?” 

Abe wiped his forehead with his handkerchief and 
continued to glare at Morris. 

“IT don’t know who it is,”” Abe said, “‘and, what’s more, 
I don’t care. I want to introduce you to a friend of mine, 
Alex. This is Mr. Max Gershon, from Johnsville, Texas.” 

“I’m pleased to meetcher, Mr. Gershon,” Alex replied. 
“Yes, Mawruss, Louis says he sold the house already, and 
who d'ye think he sold it to?” 

Morris made an inarticulate noise which he intended as 
an expression of curiosity. 

“A friend of yours by the name Leon Sammet,” Alex 
Kronberg said. 


“T got 


vi 
“YOU see how it is?’’ Louis Kronberg said to his Uncle 
Mosha as they passed down Fifth Avenue after their 
encounter with Alex. ‘‘ You see how itis? The feller is a 
desperate character, Uncle Mosha. You couldn’t make 
him mad even.” 

“A lowlife!”” Uncle Mosha cried, shaking his head from 
side tou side. ‘His mother before him was just such 
another like him. I could spit blood hollering at that 
woman and she wouldn't answer me back at all.” 

“Well, now you got it,’’ Louis retorted triumphantly; 
“and so, if you would start to sell your house to his friend, 


ITHOUT looking up 
from his book, as me- 
chanically as though 


he were checking a list of assorted merchandise, the 
police-court clerk called the next case on the docket: 
“John Washington, disturbing the peace.” 

A negro, very small and very black, shuffled from 
the bench and came to a halt in front of the judge. 
He was not a stranger in the place, and in so far as 
the edicts of the court affected his finances or his 
freedom of body he was familiar with the routine. 
Therefore he grinned and said: “I's guilty, Jedge.” 

“One and ” responded the judge in the vernacular, 
which being translated means: “I hereby impose on you a 
fine of one dollar, and you must pay the costs incident to 
your arrest and arraignment.” 

“George Smith, disturbing the peace,’ 
clerk. 

A second negro, less at home than the other, faced the 
judge. He was willing to admit that he had disturbed 
the peace technically. 

He had come home the night before, excited by gin, and 
had cuffed the piccaninnies around the room, sending 
them sprawling and crying to bed. Then he sat down to 
supper. This was not to his liking, and the gin within 
him prompted him to throw a few dishes at his wife and 
bring the black heads of his neighbors to their doors by the 
violence of his protests. All this was customary in the 
negro settlement where George lived, but some one had 
violated the code and sent for the police. 

Hence he was in court this morning, and his wife, with 
her head bound up to conceal the place where a flying dish 
had scratched her scalp, was on hand to aid with crafty 
testimony her husband's escape from the law, or, if more 
expedient, accomplish the same result by combat with the 
law's representatives. 

George mentally reviewed these events as he stood 
there, and he began to explain to the judge with the man- 
ner of one who‘has been injured by the crass act of 
another. 

“ Are you guilty, or not guilty 

“*T guess I’s guilty,” said George. 

“Ten and * remarked the judge, and the clerk 
called another name. 

The machinery of this small court is designed by a 
statute that has descended through a long ancestral line of 


droned the 


9” 


interrupted the judge. 


Perlmutter, the least that happens to you is they would 
do you for the whole thing.” 

“Maybe you’re right,’”’ Uncle Mosha admitted. 

“And so I am going to take you over to see a friend of 
mine by the name Leon Sammet,”’ Louis continued, ‘‘and 
if you want to leave the thing to me, Uncle Mosha, I am 
certain sure I could get you a good price for the house.” 

“Certain sure nobody could be of getting a good price 
for a house in these times, Louis,’’ Uncle Mosha said. 
“Real estate on the East Side is ’way down, Louis. The 
subway ruins everything.” 

“I don’t care about subways nor nothing,” Louis cried. 
“YT would get you what you want for that house. What 
would you consider a good price for the house, Uncle?” 

“A very good price would be forty-two two-fifty,”’” Uncle 
Mosha replied; ‘‘but me I would be willing to accept forty 
thousand.” 

“Well, lookyhere,” Louis commenced; “I’m going to 
do this for you, Uncle Mosha. I’m going to get Leon 
Sammet to give you not forty thousand or forty-two two- 
fifty neither. I’m going to get Leon Sammet to give you 
forty-three thousand for the house, Uncle; but I only do 
it on one condition, Uncle.” 

“And what is that?’’ Uncle Mosha asked. 

“T would do it for you only on condition you come to 
live with me at Port Sullivan,” Louis concluded; “‘and 
also you must give me, to take care of it for you, all the 
cash money you get for the house.” 

Uncle Mosha frowned as he drew from his pocket a small 
packet wrapped in newspaper. This he proceeded to 
unwrap until there was exposed the unburnt half of a large 
black cigar. It wasall that remained of Morris Perlmutter’s 
gift and Uncle Mosha carefully knocked the ash off before 
he put it in his mouth. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” Louis asked. 

“T got to think, ain’t I?’’ Uncle Mosha mumbled as he 
paused to light up. He puffed away in silence until they 


had nearly reached the entrance to Sammet Brothers’ - 


place of business. 

“Schon gut, Louis,’’ Uncle Mosha said at length. “I will 
do it with this here exception: I would cel! the house for 
forty-three thousand collars, subject to a first mortgage 
of twenty-five thousand dollars and a second mortgage of 


TEI 


flm Imheritance From the Dark flges 


governments and originated in the mind of some thrifty 
Royalist of several centuries ago. Under its provisions the 
convicted party pays certain costs that are attached to the 
trial of every criminal case. The price of justice in this 
particular court was $5.75, which was divided as follows: 
$1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 


75 


City marshal 
City attorney 
Police judge 
Court clerk . : 
Officer making arrest . i lies oie 

The same thrifty mind that planned this equitable 
schedule of prices foresaw what claims would be made on 
the public treasury if the guilty ones against whom these 
charges were made proved insolvent, and wisely provided 
that in the event the convicted party paid his fine the 
officers might collect their fees, but if he preferred going 
to jail the officers were left with nothing more substantial 
than the feeling that they had, perhaps, done their duty. 

According to custom, John Washington and George 
Jones were searched when brought to the station-house. 
John, who held a steady job and had started his fight with- 
out any previous expense for gin, had been found to be in 
possession of a ten-dollar bill, four dimes and a pocket- 
knife. George, who was a cotton-picking, shoe-shining, 
odd-job nigger, had been found to possess a silver dollar, 
a suspender button, two nickels, and a notice from his 
landlord that he must either pay his rent or move. 

Very logically, then, the police judge concluded that 
John Washington would pay his fine and go back to work, 
provided the total expense was not more than ten dollars. 
Very logically, too, he concluded that George Smith 
would settie in jail, whatever should be the wages of his 
particular sin. Reasoning from the same premises one 
might arrive naturally at the conclusion that John is a 
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ninety-two hundred and fifty dollars. That leaves eighty- 
seven hundred and fifty dollars balance, ain’t it?” 

Louis nodded. 

‘‘Then this here Sammet is to pay seven hundred and 
fifty dollars cash on signing the contract and eight thou- 
sand dollars on closing the title,”” Uncle Mosha declared; 
“and the exception is that you should take care of the 
eight thousand dollars, but the seven hundred and fifty 
dollars belongs to me and I could do what I like with it.” 

For ten minutes Louis argued with his uncle in front 
of Sammet Brothers’ building, but all to no purpose, for 
Uncle Mosha remained unmoved. Either he was to 
receive the seven hundred and fifty dollars on the signing 
of the contract or the entire deal was off; and at length he 
prevailed. 

“All right,” Louis said, “‘you shall have the seven hun- 
dred and fifty; but one thing you must got to do. When 
we go into Leon Sammet’s loft I want you to let me and 
Leon speak a few words something alone together. Are 
you agreeable?” 

“Sure, why not?’”’ Uncle Mosha agreed. ‘‘You got to 
work the feller up to buying the house, ain’t yer?” 

Louis nodded gloomily as they entered the elevator, and 
when it stopped at Sammet Brothers’ floor he strode 
out so rapidly that Uncle Mosha, who had never before 
visited Sammet Brothers’, hardly noticed his nephew’s 
exit. Before he could follow Louis the elevator attendant 
slammed the door, and it was not reopened until Uncle 
Mosha had expressed his agitation in a burst of spirited 
profanity. 

“Did you see that, Louis?’”’ he exclaimed after he had 
caught up to his nephew. “I come pretty close to getting 
killed just now in that there elevator.” 

“Why don’t you keep your eyes open?”’ Louis asked 
callously. ‘‘Now you sit down here and wait until I am 
coming out.” 

He entered Leon Sammet’s private office, and as soon 
as Uncle Mosha found himself alone in the showroom he 
clinched the butt of his cigar between his yellow teeth and 
explored his pockets for pencil and paper. Having found 
them, he was soon plunged in a maze of figures represent- 
ing the profit in going short of seven hundred shares on 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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hard-working negro who 

should be allowed to return 

to his duties, and that George 
is a pretty worthless and shiftless citizen and might 
as well as not spend a week or so in jail. 

No matter which method of reasoning is adopted 
the result is the same: the negro with money in 
his pocket receives the small fine; the negro with no 
money receives the big fine or the jail sentence. 
Under this arrangement the officers receive the 
greatest amount in fees. In the cases of John and 
George, they received $5.75, for John paid his fine 

and George went to jail. If each had been fined ten 
dollars, both would have repaired to jail and the officers 
would have received nothing. If each fine had been small 
George would have gone to jail anyway, but his stay 
would have been so short that his host, the city jailer, 
would have found very little profit therein. 

From this it may be seen that the fee system of paying 
public officers provides a means of regulating the fines of 
offenders in a way that will bring the greatest amount 
of revenue to the officers. Because of this system the 
prisoner with money is a source of revenue to the judge 
and all the officers of the court; the prisoner who leaves 
nothing on deposit is one from whom no profit can be 
secured, except by the city jailer, who, we will presume, 
has a satisfactory contract for prisoners’ meals. 

Probably this does not, in many cases, affect the decrees 
of the court. Probably in many courts all prisoners are 
treated with the same severity or tolerance. Admit- 
ting this, the fact remains that under the fee system of 
compensation it is to the interest of the court to suit the 
penalties to the pocketbook of the prisoners. 

Some time after the appearance of our dusky friends in 
this court a rift came in the city administration, for the 
mayor discovered that the police judge, the city marshal, 
the court clerk and the city attorney had conspired to 
defeat him for reélection. The mayor did not plead with 
them. He did not ask gratitude for past favors or promise 
anything for the future. He had a better weapon. On 
the morning following the discovery of the pact he looked 
over a list of the convictions in the police court and calmly 
remitted the fines of those whom his practiced eye 
detected as cash customers of the court. This was in 
accordance with authority duly vested in him. He kept 
this up for a week and then the insurgents surrendered. 












At one time in the development of criminal law the 
state concerned itself only with the punishment of offenses 
committed against the state itself. He who disobeyed the 
royal mandates was stoned to death or drawn and quar- 
tered, according to the taste of the tribunal for dramatic 
effect. The state could not concern itself with petty 
quarrels, and the neolithic code for the settlement of 
private crimes prevailed. When one Saxon brawler 
cracked the skull of another, the injured party sought 
reparation through an exchange of attentions. If he 
achieved not only a cracked skull but also a bloody nose he 
was ahead of the game, having a balance of one bloody 
nose in his favor. Naturally these scores were seldom 
evenly balanced. In the ardor of personal encounter the 
seeker for justice never knew where to stop, and in the 
absence of carefully selected referees, stakeholders and 
moving-picture machines, it was impossible to arrive at an 
equitable settlement. Feuds, assassinations and brawls 
resulted, working great confusion to the body politic and 
embarrassment to the operations of the army. 


The Beginnings of Modern Methods 


A NEW system was devised. Primeval statesmen, 
stumbling through the dark ages when law was simple 
and the courts were vigorously effective, set down a list of 
all the crimes man might commit and affixed to each a 
penalty. For the theft of an ox you might be whipped 
at the cart’s tail; for a breach of the peace you might 
suffer the loss of an ear. In the light of modern criminal 
practice the system appears crude, but it was an improve- 
ment over the previous arrangement. Only one serious 
objection was raised, coming from the watchdogs of the 
treasury. It necessitated an expensive new system of 
courts that poverty-stricken royalty could ill afford, owing 
to the high price of mead and good broadswords. 

The problem was solved with barbaric directness and 
simplicity. Let the offenders for whom this excellent law 
was provided pay the costs! Thereafter when the bailiff 
went to make an arrest he took the accused to prison, and 
at the same time drove the accused’s cow to some place 
convenient for a distribution of the beef between the 
officers of the law. 

Our laws have changed somewhat in a few thousand 
years. Of the ten crimes that, under the Hebraic law, 
were punishable by stoning, only one is now recognizable 
as a crime. We no longer throw people into prison for 
debt, cut off the ears of traitors, or gag garrulous women 
(more’s the pity); but the fee system, devised in the dark 
ages before the invention of printing, still exists, with 
modern trimmings. 

As soon as the wheels of the system of criminal courts 
begin turning, the fees start to accumulate. The schedule 
of fees contemplates every possible official act and pro- 
vides a fee that each officer may charge. The schedule is 
so complete that the clerk is allowed a fee for determining 
what his fees shall be! With the operation of every one of 
the tedious processes of law the costs pile up higher. 

Let us consider the case of Pinkie Conway. Pinkie is 
not a dangerous criminal. He lives by his low wits, play- 
ing cheap gambling games, grafting free lunches and 
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lodging at saloons, following races and occasionally work- 
ing to escape hunger. Sometimes when his luck is favor- 
able Pinkie has as much as seventy-five dollars, and it was 
on one of these rare occasions that a deputy sheriff 
approached him with a warrant for his arrest. 

**What’s de game?” demanded Pinkie. 

“You're charged with gambling.” 

“But I ain’t done it,”” protested Pinkie. 

“You can prove that?” returned the deputy, uncor 
sciously reversing the intent of the law, which presupposes 
the innocence of even such as Pinkie. The two went to 
the courthouse, Pinkie protesting, the representative of 
the law stern and determined. 

Some time before the arrest was made the fee system 
was already in operation to transfer a large part of 
Pinkie’s seventy-five dollars into the pockets of the 
county officers. The process started when the county 
attorney, at the request of the deputy sheriff, wrote out 
the complaint. This was taken to the court clerk who filed 
it and charged up a fee of ten cents. He then wrote out a 
capias warrant commanding the sheriff to “seize and 
deliver the body of Pinkie Conway to the honorable 
court,”’ and charged up another fee of seventy-five cents. 
An entry of the warrant on the file docket cost fifteen 
cents, so that Pinkie stood charged with a dollar before he 
knew of his impending arrest. 

After the warrant was served and the body of Pinkie 
was safely delivered to the sheriff's office costs began to 
pile up fast. The deputy charged a fee of one dollar for 
making the arrest and immediately had himself and three 
other deputies summoned as witnesses against the 
prisoner. For writing each of these subpoenas the clerk 
received twenty-five cents, while the sheriff received fifty 
cents for serving them, a fee easily earned considering the 
fact that they were merely placed on the desks of the 
respective deputies. 

In the meantime Pinkie had been locked up, for which 
service the sheriff charged a “‘jail entrance’’ fee of one 
dollar. Having secured this he listened to the prisoner's 
demand for a lawyer, and after a good deal of argument 
with the latter a bond was accepted. This added another 
dollar to the sheriff's list of fees. 

It being apparent by this time that Pinkie was not 
going to submit tamely to the due processes of law, the 
deputy recalled having seen him drunk and filed an 
additional charge against him, and then as an after- 
thought charged him with vagrancy, a crime designed to 
cover all of the miscellaneous shortcomings of man not 
provided for in other statutes. 


Easy Money for All Concerned 


OR each of these cases an additional warrant was writ- 

ten, filed and served, additional witnesses were sub- 
poenaed and another set of fees charged up. The total 
now amounted to $18.75 for work that an ordinarily 
intelligent and active man could accomplish in half a day, 
and all of it going to officers who were already on the 
county payroll. 

In the course of a few weeks the cases came up for trial 
and Pinkie, facing three charges, came into court with his 
lawyer. In the meantime the cases had been 
placed on the court docket, for which the clerk had 
charged an additional fee of twenty-five cents each, 
bringing the total up to $19.50. The four witnesses 
walked across the hall from the sheriff’s office, and 
when the judge found the docket crowded and 
postponed the cases to the following week each 

claimed a fee. 

In the meantime Pinkie’s lawyer suggested that 
he plead guilty to one of the charges, if the court 
would assess the minimum fine and accept pleas of 
not guilty in the other cases. After a few minutes 
of haggling this was agreed to, and the three cases 
were disposed of with a fine of one dollar and costs 
in the vagrancy case. Pinkie then went to settle 
the bill and found $37.25 had been added to the 
costs by this simple court procedure. Yet out of 
all the money collected from Pinkie the state 
received only one dollar. 

A large number of county officers profited unrea- 
sonably through Pinkie’s arrest, just as they are 
profiting every day by similar arrests, yet not one of 
them need violate a single law in the big fat statute 
book. 

The fee system, to use a harsh term, is legalized 
graft. It is as intricate and hard to understand 
as a schedule of freight rates or an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and it can be 
juggled in many ways by those who hold public 
office. Because of it the police-court character, 
who appears in court at irregular intervals to pay 
the penalty for the commission of small misde- 
meanors, becomes a source of revenue to the 
officers of the court. Every time he oversteps the 
narrow and tedious path of legal conduct the 
officers profit thereby, each to his portion. With 

many criminals in a community the officers thrive; 





with every one on his good behavior the officers grow 





seedy and the offices go begging. 
In this is to be found one of the reasons for the “‘ wide 


open” town, for the fee system provides a means whereby 








the officers in a perfectly legal way may share the profit of 
al . 
In the town where Pinkie Conway became acquainted 
with the majesty of the law there wer ired 
loons and a dozen gambling houses The gar iDiing- 
nouses ere in open violation of the law an fifty of the 
saloons were offenders, because of the fact that they 
observed the Sunday closing law only to the extent of 
closing the front door. Local uplifters, hearing the uniaw- 
ful rattle of poker chips and the clink of glasses behind 
closed doors, urged th: the ymwn be “‘cleaned up.’ They 
tioned, wrote letters to the papers, made speeches 
The chips continued to rattle and the clink of glasses 
( ed to d b the Sabbat} 


How Some Court Officers Fatten on Vice 


DY -AND-BY the ul lifters came to the conclusion that 
) the county officials were on the I iyrol} of certain 


wicked interests. They went to the court records and 
found hundreds of fines assessed and collected against 
saloons and gambling-houses, and not understanding the 


lee system they were mystified. 


In the town referred to, the fifty sinning saloon-keepers 
were arrested once each month, this schedule be ing varied 
occasionally in months containing five Sundays. Each 
paid a minimum fine and costs, which included two witness 
fees. This simple arrangement gave the county attorney 
an income of five hundred dollars monthly, the county 
judge one hundred and fifty dollars, the sheriff one hun- 
dred dollars, and the county clerk two hundred and 
fifty dollars. The witness fees, amounting to one hundred 
and fifty dollars monthly, were equitably distributed 
between deputy sheriffs, deputy clerks and so forth. 
The gambling-house proprietors, being daily rather than 
weekly violators of law, were arrested more frequently and 
added their part to the income of the officers. 

The system is not without its ironical humors. The 
administration that realizes the profits of the fee system, 
as in Pinkie’s town, and re gulates arrests and prosecutions 
in a way to gain the greatest possible amount of profit, is 
always able to show the largest number of fines collected 
and a record that indicates a more vigorous enforcement 
of the law than the administration that really enforces the 
law by compelling obedience to it. Many a reform 
administration has been called upon for a campaign 
explanation of this, and has found such an explanation 
very difficult to make. 

The profits to county officers under the fee system are 





surprising. The governor of Illinois is, I believe, our most 
liberally paid state executive, receiving a yearly salary of 
twelve thousand dollars. Twenty-one vernors receive 
salaries of less than five thousand dollars. Hundreds of 


county officers receive more than the governor of Illinois, 
though this fact is litthe known because of a natural disin- 
clination on the part of the officers to discuss the profits 


of office Concluded on Page 56 
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ays of the Old Lyceum 


Some Reminiscences of a Famous Playhouse and Some Players 


ION BOUCICAULT, though he was the 
author of several hundred more or less 
original plays, had never been able, by 

frequent later attempts, to reach again the popular 
fancy. However, I thought the old veteran might possi- 
bly strike oil once more. I proposed that he write a 
play for my company, giving him six months’ time in 
which to complete it. I wanted to produce it at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first performance of his first 
play, London Assurance, and on the opening night he 
was to make an address. He agreed to do this. 

During the progress of the play he wrote me: “I am 
keenly sensible that I must make a ten-strike, for many 
reasons. Since The Jilt I have done nothing. There- 
fore Iam putting all my forces into this play and have 
sidetracked every other work.” 

At another time he wrote: ‘I am desirious to strike 
exactly what you want and I don’t mind objections. 
They only provoke my inventive faculty to a greater 
extent.” Writing again later, referring to my company, 
then planned for serious work —‘“‘I find you stronger 
much—on the pathetic than on the comic arm. You 
have plenty of shade. I am, as you know, strongest on 
sunlight effects.” 


The Latter Days of Boucicault 


S THE play progressed I could not feel, as I told him 
on reading his elaborated scheme, convinced of its 
probable success. Later he wrote: ‘I want you to be 
more than satisfied—for my first effort on your stage 
must be one of my successes; that is essential to me, 
for many reasons. So, pray do not hesitate, if in doubt. 
It is better to diseard at once, which I now feel inclined 
todo. I can easily shape another sketch. Therefore I 
invite you to have no reserve on the subject. If you 
think this one will not mill a thousand dollars to the 
We are both experts. I can make another 
strike on the ledge, and we mean to get a bonanza!” 
Again he wrote: “I have sketched another subject, 
trying to meet your ideas, presuming that The Wife and 
The Charity Ball fulfilled them. I cannot write anything 
so gloomy and long-winded; but, with a band of crape 
around my foolscap and a white cravat to choke off my 
inherent love of bright colors, I have taken another 
flight.” 

His first effort was to have been a comedy drama. This, 
after it was elaborated, we were constrained to discard. 
The second attempt was to be an effort in pure comedy. 
From another letter I quote: ‘The subject submitted to 
you—the first play—-was prepared to accord with the 
kind of drama you affected; but I confess it was not in 
my best I much prefer the idyllic form and sun- 
shine of Esmeralda to—if you will forgive me—the 
Bertha Clay fireside productions. I don’t care for 


ton, say so. 
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£. H. Sothern in 1886 


twilighted subjects. Let us sweep away the plot we 
entertained and break fresh ground, in which comedy will 
flourish and a tear will always have a smile swimming in it.” 

Alas, to my regret, the second effort was no more suc- 
cessful than the first! Boucicault was then about 
seventy-five years old. The fire of invention in this fertile 
mind had become dim and was growing extinct. The 
author of The Shaughraun, The Colleen Bawn, The Jilt, 
London Assurance, The Octoroon, The Long Strike, Old 
Heads and Young Hearts, Arrah na Pogue, Rip Van 
Winkle and a hundred other successes, many of them skill- 
ful and expert adaptations, had come to the end of his 
great career. I have given these extracts from some of 
his letters merely to throw a little light upon the final 
efforts of the illustrious dramatist. He died about three 
years later, in 1890. 

The career of my stock company was a successful one 
from year to year. We had our failures, but these are 
little remembered. The public knows only of our suc- 
cesses, for it did not flock to our failures. Plays of merit 
do not always thrive. Many works that failed to score 
the required financial success were nevertheless worth 
doing, if only to display the versatility of a well-rounded 
organization. But my plan was always to offer new, 
modern plays. Once, giving way to a general demand, I 
produced an old comedy. It was Boucicault’s Old Heads 
and Young Hearts, written in the old comedy spirit, of 
which The School for Scandal and The Rivals are such 
distinguished prototypes. In this revival it was the first 
time the play had been given in the costume of its period, 
about 1840. Mr. Le Moyne’s admirable and touching 
performance of Jesse Rural may still be remembered; 
and, as Lady Alice, Miss Cayvan had an opportunity to 
give expression to her engaging comedy talent. As an 
emotional actress she had marked limitations; but in 
reposeful, serious réles she showed power and splendid 
In comedy she was radiant with humor and exuber- 
ant in spirit. Mr. Kelcey and the late Nelson Wheatcroft 
played the brothers Coke. Mrs. Whiffen and Charles 
Walcot, Miss Effie Shannon, Fritz Williams and Cyril 
Scott completed a splendid cast. I received a number 
of suggestions from the author, which were, of course, of 
value. 

Mr. Boucicault came often to the theater with his wife 
to see the various offerings, but he seldom saw more than 
the first act of a play. From this part of the performance 
the veteran playwright saw in his mind’s eye the entire 
structure of thé work; then, leaving his wife in her box, he 
spent the rest of the evening in my office. During these 


poise. 
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occasionul visits the old gentleman was remi- 
niscent and most interesting. Though he was 
the most prolific dramatist of his time, I was 
much impressed by his readiness, as he told me, always 
to receive suggestions while at work or rehearsing —no 
matterfrom whom. When he wrote London Assurance 
a great deal of rewriting and revision was done at 
rehearsals. Many of the actors volunteered hints here 
and there, all of which, when appropriate and fitting, he 
incorporated in his text. 

“‘An author is foolish,” he once said, “not to take 
advantage of every hint that could favor him. He must 
be quick and alert at rehearsals to see where he can 
adjust and readjust effects and scenes. Surprises come 
the first night that are sometimes disquieting, at other 
times delightful. I remember on one occasion,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I was to play a comic character in one of my 
plays. I had arranged to get a round of applause for 
a scene in which I extracted a charge from a gun which, 
it was known, the villain would furtively use to shoot 
the hero. Whenthescene arrived, and the gun failed, I 
listened for that round of applause. The audience was 
silent. I saw I had failed; but a few minutes after, 
when my own head appeared triumphantly at an upper 
window, a sudden tribute of applause followed. I saw 
that the result was right. I knew there was a round due 
for that action, but I did not know, I had not divined, 
the exact place for it. But it was there, and I 
relieved. It is these things, these uncertainties, that 
make the first performance of a new play exciting.” 


felt 


The Dramatic Structure of Hamlet 


I DARE say even the great Shakspere had similar 
moments. One reason why the members of the the- 
atrical profession disbelieve in the Baconian theory, and 
are convinced that Shakspere was the author of his 
own plays, is that in all periods of the drama an author 
is present at rehearsals for such purposes as I have 
named. Howtrueit would be ofthe great bard—who was 
not only a dramatist but also an actor, part owner of the 
theater, and doubtless his own stage manager—that, under 
the conditions that still obtain, from Shakspere’s day and 
Moliére’s, the contemporaneous evidence of authorship 
would be apparent through the staging of his own works! 
I can imagine the Divine William laboring heavily with 
his task, taking his manuscript home, and bringing back, 
for the next day’s rehearsals, numerous revisi 
The dramatic structure of Hamlet is peculiar 
absolutely unique. If I may digress a moment, 
have a hero, vacillating, weak, procrastinating and irreso- 
lute, involved in a mesh of events from which he could not 
extricate himself. Urged on by the ghost of his father to 
his imposed task of vengeance, he yet hesitates to pro- 
ceed, though he has the most unmistakable evidence of 
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in fact, 
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a big situation to the thrilling possibilities of his scheme 


the enacting of a play within a play. And, as I have said, 
the public being deeply interested in that which concer 

the stage and players, a company of actors was intro 
duced in a scene wherein certain subjects of the acting 
drama could be discussed from a popular point of view 
In this scene of the play actors, the author, through the 
mouth of the hero, could incidentally flagellate some o 
the players who had often, to his despair, misplayed their 
parts in previous plays. 

For the climax, which is then thrillingly awaited by the 
spectators as well as by Hamlet and Horatio, the scene is 
ended at the psychological moment by Hamlet charging 
the amazed and panic-stricken king with the murder of his 
father. Then, after an exciting sword combat between the 
principals, Horatio keeping back the frenzied crowd, the 
king is slain in good Elizabethan fashion. Here the cur- 
tain drops. Thus we have shudders, thrills, sword con- 
flicts, a court spectacle, murders, bluster, riot, emotional 
fury and splendid opportunities for dramatic passion. 
Though this would complete a concrete and logical 
dramatic scheme, its brevity as a suitable drama was an 
objection. So Shakspere resolved to delay the murder of 
Claudius by means of an irresoluteness of purpose on the 
part of Hamlet, thus following the structure of the original 
sources of the play and of the dramatist Kyd —from which 
Shakspere modeled his own framework —withholding the 
final act of retribution until the end of the play. 

This scheme having been accomplished and Burbage, 
the actor-manager, who played the leading parts in the 








i e renear s Wo d prove ea } 1 ho sh , no 
less than the evidence that exists of his partnership with 

sociates, Heming ind Condell, in the ownership of 
the Globe and the Black Friars theat« But this is a 
considerable digression, I fear. It would prove, however, 
t ie making of | has not changed much since 
Queen Elizabeth’s day 


, for 


¥ THE years went on, su table material for my company 
4.4 became increasingly difficult to obtain. On one occa- 
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intic play for me, 
d, ‘I could contrive any effective 
d ‘leads’!"’ This made me think. 


uthor to write a rom 











ri wed ‘lea 
** Midd On reflection it was true. I had 
grown up, too, W ith them, and so had failed to observe this. 
rhis episode reminds me of an incident told me by 
Mrs. Kendal. When Bucl ne was the manager of the 
famous Haymarket Company, in London, he ‘0 had 
ipplied to a prominent author for a play \ n the 
scenario was read to him he said: “* Why, bless my soul, 
your characters are all old people!” 
‘Well,” replied the author, “‘you said you wanted a 
play for your comy ” Upon this Mr. DBuckstone, 
realizing the truth observation, engaged Mrs. 





Kendal—then M 
sister of Tom Robertson, author of Caste, Our Boys, and 
g juvenile woman of his com- 
And thus 


new life was given to the organiza- 





ige Robertson, who was the youngest 


other play as the leac 


pany and W. H Kendal as the leading man 


tion, and it was in this company that 





£.H. Sothern and Virginia Harned, 
in The Dancing Girt 


the king’s guilt, as Horatio, Marcellus 
and Bernardo could bear witness. In 
the players’ scene Hamlet does not 
dare to wreak vengeance upon him 
even though the evidence of the 
king’s guilt is unmistakably revealed 
by his conduct, and he only kills Clau- 
dius finally at the end of the drama, 
when he is goaded on not by the im- 
pulse of vengeance for his dead father 
but by reason of suddenly acquired 
knowledge, from Laertes, that the 
king had envenomed the rapiers and 
had poisoned his mother. Not until 
these accumulated deeds of perfidy on 
the part of the king were heaped upon 
him did he finally avenge his father’s 
murder. And then thereis the uncer- 
tainty as to his madness—never 
made clear, a constructive defect and 
a defiance of the established rules of 
play writing—leaving this asa heritage 
to puzzle the ages! Itisnot the action 
of Hamlet but the psychology of the 
character that gives it so much tragic 
significance. 

The play is, in its text, such a 
universal compendium of human 








the Kendals they were married 
while members of the company 
began their great career. 

For many years Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal reigned in London as the 
chief and most interesting couple in 
the British metropolis. While they 
were in partnership with John Hare 
the St. James Theater became the 
homeofthemoderndrama. I became 
their manager for America and di- 
rected all their American tours and 
engagements. 

The Kendals’ engagements in this 
country were successful far beyond 
our most hopeful expectations. 
Though, as their manager, I was 
financially interested in a share of 
the rece Ipts, Mr. Kendal took upon 
himself the entire financial ris] He 
felt that the American public, having 
heard of the Kendals for so many 
years, might possibly be disappointed 
when the 
selves; and, if the venture did not 


actualiy revealed them 


prove successful, he felt he himself 
ought to pay the losse It was pure 
chivalry. So he provided himself 


with a letter of credit for fifty thousand 








knowledge, such a profound and over- 
whelming work as dramatic literature, 
that such faults of construction, from 
the modern point of view, fall before such an achievement. 
Yet Shakspere, valuing his supreme gift only as a mere 
means to a selfish end, was content to settle down in 
Stratford and cease writing! He had doubtless made 
several hundred thousand dollars in our money, and so 
was rich enough to live the ordinary life of a country gen- 
tleman, and to emulate the ease and affluence of his old 
enemy and neighbor, Sir Thomas Lucy, whom he is 
supposed to have caricatured in the part of Dogberry. 


If Will Shakspere Came to Broadway 


N' )W, if Shakspere were up against modern conditions 
the situation would be something like this: Being 
the Boucicault of his day, and selecting his wares wherever 
he found them, transmuting the baser material of his dis- 
covery into the refined gold coin of his intellectual realm, 
he has secured the position of dramatist for the Globe 
Theater. Having written a number of popular comedies 
and several profoundly effective tragedies, he decides at 
this juncture to write a melodrama. Superstition being a 
potential problem of the time and theatergoing an intel- 
lectual delight, he has borrowed an old, cumbersome play, 
the story of which promised to be effective—namely, a 
murderer has killed a king—for the rabble wants to deal 
only with royal malefactors and the pomp and majesty 
of courts—and has usurped the dead man’s throne. To 
heighten the dramatic effect, the murderer shall marry the 
deposed monarch’s widow, so that the tragic intimacy of 
the proposition shall be still more intense. Superimposed 
upon this splendid melodramatic structure, the avenging 
son shall trap the culprit by means of a play —thus adding 





Augustus Thomas Reading a Play in the Manager's Office of the Old Lyceum, 


to Daniel Frohman, Fred Williams and E. G. Unit 


Shaksperean plays, having been won over to it, rehearsals 
began. But here his principal difficulties developed. It 
was found that scenes had to be written in, exit speeche 
devised, and excisions and emendations made. I car 
fancy Burbage stopping the rehearsal at a certain 
to suggest that the rapidity of the action be stayed for 
a moment’s thought; and the fertile author immediatel) 
noting the point for the next day’s work. Or he might 
be tempted to say: “‘By the way, Dick, here are some 





reflections on life and death. How would this do ir 
this scene?” “Bully!” says Dick, seeing a splendid ora 
torical opportunity for himself; ‘‘just the thing!” Or 


one can fancy, to -parallel modern experience, Poloniu 
coming to the prompter’s tabie and saying: “I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Shakspere, but I am the ‘first old mar 

of this company. I'm blamed if I'll play this doddering 
old chamberlain. I never saw anything more idiotic thar 
this scene’’—showing the scene of humored madnes 
with Hamlet. ‘Oh, that’s quite important,” repli 

the author, “to reflect Hamlet's mental state; but IU 
write you a scene shortly that will even matters up.” 
And the next day Polonius is made happy with the great 
speech of advice to Laertes that will go resounding dowr 
the ages. 

Then comes the dividing of long soliloquies into two 
sections, as some authorities have stated, to balance the 
scene. So Iam sure he went on—improving here, chang 
ing there—until the night of the dress rehearsal. I do not 
insist that this was the Bard’s actual experience, but this 
is the modern method frequently. Though such event 
which are common tothe modern theater, are purely imagi 
nary, yet the author’s constant work on his manuscript 
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Herbert Ketcey and Georgia Cayvan, in Otd Heads 
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dollars, and with some apprehension they made their 
first Atlantic voyage in 1889 and opened at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater in A Scrap of Paper. Their four weeks’ 
engagement drew audiences that tested the capacity of 
the theater, and this experience was duplicated every- 
where. Only Sir Henry Irving, at increased prices, 
exceeded their receipts. 

So popular did Mr. and Mrs. Kendal become that they 
made five tours in this country during as many seasons. 
Mrs. Kendal won her audience in a moment after her first 
entrance on the first night of her American engagement. 
Her exuberant spirits, her hearty and captivating comedy 
qualities, the subtlety of her humor, her splendid poise 
and handsome appearance justified, to her new audiences, 
the splendid reputation that had preceded her. Her first 
entrance in this opening play was with the significant line, 
“Well, here I am, good people!’’ The applause was tumul- 
tuous. The reception was so flattering that she realized 
she was among friends. American audiences, too, are 
remarkably hospitable in their first greeting to foreign 
artists, and when these make good they become lasting 
favorites. 

Mr. Kendal himself came in for an equal share of appre- 
ciation; in fact, his admirable qualities as an actor were 
more heartily appreciated in this country than in England. 
As a comedienne Mrs. Kendal was a revelation; but not 
until she appeared in the serious part of Claire, in The 
Ironmaster, did the audience realize how equally supreme 
she was in emotional parts. As she had aroused laughter 
in Suzanne, in A Scrap of Paper, so did she obtain the 
instant tribute of tears in her scenes of feeling. It is diffi- 
cult to describe her greatness in such scenes. Her expres- 
sion, both of face and body, the manifestations of poignant 
and consuming suffering, the entire absence of straining or 
posing for effect, all so devoid of stage 
tricks, made her impersonation of serious 


places she grew used to the sight of these significant uten- 
sils. She tells that when she appeared at a rehearsal at a 
theater in Nashville, Tennessee, she saw this notice posted 
in the footlights for the benefit of the actors: ‘‘ Please do 
not spit into the footlights.””’ When they got farther south, 
to Memphis, the same injunction took this abbreviated 
form: ‘‘ Don’t spit into the foots!” 

At Minneapolis she was told the usual story, amusing 
when first heard. One day during a church service the 
pastor said: ‘Our text will be from St. Paul.’”’ At this 
half the congregation, envious of the rival city, left the 
building. There was another incident she was fond of 
relating. In Chicago a reporter, evidently an Englishman, 
came to interview her. He was in the last stages of 
sartorial disintegration. She inquired about certain very 
wealthy people of the city. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, “‘they’re not 
worth while. They’re in trade!” 

In London the Kendals have a large, commodious house 
in Portland Place. The house is adorned with many valu- 
able art objects and countless souvenirs—gifts from 
royalty and lesser lights; and some of the fine paintings 
that adorn their walls are prizes purchased from the various 
annual Academy exhibitions. 

Mr. Kendal is a great smoker. He has a cabinet built 
in his study, large enough to contain about ten thousand 
cigars. These are reénforced from time to time by special 
purchases of choice brands. An Englishman likes his cigar 
dry. In the humid atmosphere of Great Britain, dryness 
does not spoil the weed; and so this epicure of nicotine 
can please his palate and those of his friends by a most 
varied choice. He once gave me one of a choice brand of 
cigars that had been purchased by him and John Hare 
some eight years previously. At another time he pre- 
sented me with one of a special brand that he had had in 
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Since these lines are reminiscent, I cannot refrain from 
a little digression to speak of my associations with the late 
Madame Modjeska, whom I managed just before I began 
my career at the Lyceum Theater. Having then no 
theatrical local habitation, I spent the year on tour with 
the Polish actress. Like Edwin Booth, her latter-day 
appearances did not do justice to her resplendent talent, 
though they could not altogether conceai the charrn of a 
personality that was most rare. Her audiences in those 
days were drawn to her as personal friends, and her real 
friends in every part of the country were many. She hada 
gentle, captivating and thoroughly feminine nature. Her 
characters were embodiments of sweet and lofty woman- 
hood. And in no part did she display her gentle charm 
and power so much as in Adrienne Lecouvreur. She 
refers in her own recent memoirs to the fact that, though 
Adrienne was not the best drawing card in her repertoire, 
I nevertheless kept this play, against her remonstrances, 
in our list of offerings; but she does not tell under what 
conditions I managed to hold her to this task. I per- 
sonally enjoyed her work in Adrienne and never failed to 
watch her performance from the quiet recesses of a private 
box. At many performances I was one of a few spectators. 
Knowing that, in consequence of its light labor and simple 
costuming, she always sought to play Rosalind in the one- 
night towns, I finally agreed, though it was not always 
prudent policy, to let her play the rdle during these 
short engagements in exchange for her agreement to play 
Adrienne once every week. So she gave me Adrienne in 
exchange for Rosalind. 

Madame Modjeska was always in a happy mood when 
she enacted comedy. She was usually sad and depressed 
when Mary Stuart, Camille or any other exacting serious 
réle occupied her mind—sad even to tears. Often have 

I seen her, in her dressing room, weeping 
as though she had suffered a bereavement; 





parts irresistibly touching and compelling. 
Off the stage Mrs. Kendal, probably the 
healthiest woman, physically, I have ever 
met, was a creature of superabundant 
good spirits. She had asense and appreci- 
ation of humor that were unusually quick 
and responsive; and asaraconteuse she had 
a wonderfully keen memory and a splen- 
did comic gift. She was amazed and de- 
lighted with the bigness of this country. 
When I sent them to San Francisco I had 
to explain to her amazed perception that 
for six days she would be required totravel 
in a Pullman—to eat and sleep on the train. 
The journey to her seemed to cover an 
incredible distance. The longest railroad 
trip she had ever made was an eight-hour 
journey —-the length of Great Britain. 


The Kendals at Home 


R. KENDAL was an expert draftsman. 

If he had not become an actor he 
would undoubtedly have reached Royal 
Academy honors as a painter. He used to 
amuse himself, on tour, by making colored 
drawings of scenes from his hotel window 
in the various cities. These he called his 
“views of the United States”; in fact, it 











but she had her reactionary moments 
too, and Rosalind made her quite gay 
and sportive. She was then a merry and 
jolly companion. Herhusband, the Count 
Bozenta, now living in Poland, was a 
highly educated man. She told me once 
that, when she was acting in her native 
country, the Count, who was then a jour- 
nalist, became deeply enamored of her and 
besought, through friends, an introduction. 
He was taken to her house to await her 
appearance after the performance. 


An Embarrassed Count 


} gerne he and his friends were 
entertaining themselves as well as 
they could, and the Count was not back- 
ward in such an art. He was standing on 
a sofa telling a story, with many exuberant 
gesticulations. The sofa stood obliquely 
across the corner of the room. In the 
midst of his diversion this ‘‘unexpressive 
she”’ suddenly entered. So surprised was 
he at the sudden irruption of his divinity 
that, in consternation, he fell backward 
from the sofa into the corner behind it. 
When he shyly emerged, amid much 
laughter, he was formally introduced. The 








was by reason of seeing him, as a young 

man, making sketches of a play in an 

English theater, that the manager invited 

him to come as often as he chose to the theater, for which 
he had a strong leaning. Once when a play was being cast 
it was found that the young artist was the only youngster 
about the establishment who was the possessor of several 
changes of costume, and so a réle was assigned to him. In 
this auspicious way he began as an actor. His family 
name was Grimston, but he adopted Kendal as his stage 
name. In private life the actor and his wife are known 
as Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Kendal-Grimston. Though Mrs. 
Kendal was the sister of Tom Robertson, the author of 
Caste, School, Ours, and a dozen other famous comedies, 
she never appeared in any of them. Those plays were 
written for Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft—now Sir and Lady 
- Bancroft—when they occupied the little Prince of Wales 
Theater in Tottenham Road, London, now long extinct. 

Like most English people the Kendals had a horror of 
our steam-heated rooms, and they found our hot Pullman 
cars a terror that only necessity made them undergo. I 
have sat with them at breakfast in their hotel here fre- 
quently in winter while their opened windows admitted 
the cold air until the room became chilled. I had to keep 
on my heavy overcoat, shivering, while they lounged with 
comfort through the meal. 

A thing that shocked Mrs. Kendal was the amazing 
frequency with which she encountered the American 
cuspidor. On their first arrival I took them to see a new 
play at Daly’s, in which were John Drew, Mrs. Gilbert and 
Ada Rehan. We occupied a box. The first thing she 
tripped against in it was a commodious brass cuspidor! 
As she became familiar with American hotels and public 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, With Daniel Frohman and Captain Riddell, 


Their Manager, at Niagara Falis. May, 1890 


his possession four years. On my commenting upon its 
fine flavor he observed that it was from a box I had pre- 
sented to him, and this box had been added to his extensive 
stock. 

Mrs. Kendal had often been tendered munificent oppor- 
tunities in her younger days to play in various productions 
in England. These she always refused, because she would 
not separate from her husband. This was on account of a 
promise made to her father. The elder Robertson was 
himself an actor, but he did not wish his daughter to marry 
into that precarious profession. He objected therefore to 
Kendal, because it naturally superimposed the necessity 
of separating husband and wife through professional 
engagements. When he found that only unhappiness 
would ensue if he forced his daughter to obey he made her 
swear that she would never play apart from her husband. 
By obedience to this command they became not only the 
most popular couple in England but their ‘“‘team work” 
has earned them a fortune. 

There was only one cloud in Mrs. Kendal’s career in 
America. When she enacted the part of Paula in The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, the critics not only deprecated 
her accepting a part of this kind but criticised her taste in 
appearing in a réle so at variance with her career as a 
woman and an actress. She had been called the “British 
matron” of the drama because of the purity of her 
domestic life. In speaking of this she said: ‘As an actress 
I may play all dramatic réles. It was not I who gave 
myself this title.” She could not forgive the press for its 
hostile attitude. 


couple became deeply attached to each 
other and to the time of her death were 
inseparable. 

My own contract with her in 1885 provided that I pay 
her a weekly salary of seventeen hundred and fifty dollars 
and furnish her at my expense with a private car and 
carriages. Modjeska never missed a performance. Once 
it was in Baltimore —she was so ill that I was summoned 
to her room by the Count to decide upon any necessary 
action. It was the first day of the engagement. I at once 
told the Count and Madame that we would close the 
theater for a couple of days. The doctor approved of this. 
I was about to leave the room to arrange for the post pone- 
ment, when from beneath the blankets she asked me not 
to decide yet. But I was determined. She said: “ Wait 
until four o’clock.” I yielded and said I would return at 
that hour. At four, though she did not appear to be any 
better, she insisted that she would play. She would not 
listen to our expostulations. I knew that she felt that the 
loss would be mine, but I was equally anxious for her 
health. However, she persisted. 

The play was As You Like It. She came to the theater; 
her attendants prepared her for the performance, though 
she seemed little fit for the ordeal, and I feared a break- 
down. When she heard the overture she braced up, and 
at her cue made her entrance amid a cordial round of 
applause. She played the first act merrily and the denun- 
ciation scene with her usual force. When the curtain 
dropped we caught her as she fainted. Fortunately there 
was no change of dress required. She had ‘‘underdressed”’ 
for the second act, and al! that was required was to 
remove the Rosalind gown to reveal the boy’s costume. 
Continued on Page 53 
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HE sun 
perched on 

the dim 
Sierras and filled 
the valley with 
slant morning 
light. Shadows 
of live-oaks here and there 
streamed flat in yellow 
acres of wheat stubble; 
and each, like the opulent 
body projecting it, stirred 
no more than a man flung 
down, asleep ordead. The 
day began hotter than 
yesterday, though at this hour a matin coolness lingered, 
grateful to every sense, marked out visibly to the eye, it 
seemed, in the early blue shadows prostrate on the valley 
floor or crumpled among undulating foothills. The air, 
as on Macbeth’s terrace, moved “nimbly and sweetly” 
before closing in for more sultry business. 

“If it could only stay so!’ Mrs. Woodgate sighed, 
viewing the still surface. 

“Poor mumsey! I’m sorry!” Her daughter, sitting on 
the step below, looked up and patted her knee. ‘“‘It’s too 
bad to bring you here in hot weather!” 

The mother’s bright brown eyes, humorous and sad, 
bent downward, smiling into Janet’s young, serious 
reflection of their light. 

“Dear child, you mustn’t mind me! I came for your 
pleasure. Surely that isenough! Mr. Blake lives here the 
year round. We can’t grumble at a fortnight.” 

Both in cool white, they sat at the edge of Dan’s front 
veranda, looking over a scorched little yard, a few dusty, 
unmeaning rosebushes and a white picket fence, toward 
the fiery sun that melted the mountain ridges in the 
east. Beyond the fence all habitable signs vanished. 
Space overwhelmed these meager hints of 
home. Like a desert-well bunched about 






“He does!” she cried vindictively. ‘‘He’s horrid!” 

She meant it in all sincerity. During these first few 
days Janet had studied the Blue Knoll, to find her study 
worthless without the running commentary of Daniel 
Blake. She would gladly believe in him; but Dan had 
been a strange manager, riding beside her in continual 
restraint, glancing at her sidewise, answering short, and 
wheeling his horse on the slightest pretense to canter away 
from her unwelcome neighborhood. Janet had no practice 
in being unwelcome. She was not used to sullen respect 
or grudging admiration; and, seeing clearly that Dan was 
not by nature a shy man, she had put him down for a 
guilty. He had some monster in his thought. 

“Tle is, mamma. He treats me like—like Queen 
Elizabeth! He’s horrid!” 

Mrs. Woodgate made no reply. She knew, from 
Scripture, that the rich young man has a hard course; 
from life, that the rich young woman may have a harder 
in all directions, and a thousandfold more complex. 
When at last she spoke, it was in a general vein. 

“Let’s not call any one horrid, my dear, before we 
know. It takes a crisis or two, don’t you think, to tell us?” 

Janet fluttered a little brown hand, impatient of max- 
ims. Her eyes roved over miles of horizontal tillage all 
her own, and all just then discolored by the imperfections 
of one man. “Your Mr. Blake does too much thinking,” 
she declared. ‘I like persons more straightforward.” 

Her mother smiled. They said no more, but watched 
the increase of morning light and heat. The long shadows, 
like streams failing, shrank into black puddles under 
every tree. Dryness came triumphant through the valley. 
Huddled on a pitch of rising ground, young eucalyptus 
quivered, their blue-green tops all asparkle, as though 
drenched. These gave the Blue Knoll its name, glistening 
in a thirsty land of summer drought. 

After a time the rattle of a dry wagon drew near and the 
soft trampling of hoofs padded in dust. ‘‘ Whoa!” called a 
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woman's 
voice bo- 
hind the 
jaded 
rose us’). 
Over its 
topm 93st 
vines 
heaved a blot of greenery, 
like artificial loaves, which 
gave a toss and a jerk T+ Demise 
and bobbed out of sight. 

A latch clinked. Through the front gate, up the path, 
sailed a large, cheerful woman, bearing on her head a green 
hat, as a Hindu farmer’s wife might balance a precious 
bundle of fodder. 

“Oh!” She halted suddenly. “Excuse me! I thought 
Mr. Blake was here!” 

Mrs. Woodgate rose. 

“He has gone to work, I think. But wont you 
come in?” 

The lady twittered her fingers in a loose green veil and 
curved it skillfully about her headgear. Odium figulinum, 
the professional jealousy of womankind, caused her man- 
ner to bristle. She marched nearer defiantly, and then 
with an air of being free and equal plumped herself down 
on the steps. 

“Thank you; I'll set right here, though I must be 
going,’’ she declared. Her face, as she turned to measure 
her two enemies, was of a jolly amorous cast, broad and 
well freckled. ‘“‘Mr. Blake never told me he had ladies 
visiting him or I wouldn’t of intruded. Mrs. ? 
Oh, yes; Mrs. Woolgates—pleased to meet you. Miss 
Woolgates—I’m sure! Mrs. Watt's my name.” 

Mother and daughter made some courteous 
attempts, but the conversation fell into a 
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with palms, the ranch-house stood alone in flat 
though fertile isolation. Lion-tawny squares 
of stubble, brown squares of summer-fallow 
fields, checkered the low expanse in a chess- 
board like Alice’s country of the Looking- 
Glass. A levee prolonged its fortification 
without end, in high earthwork glowing with 
parched grass. The same thick, drooping 
live-oak rose repeated at every point of the 
compass, regular as a design in wallpaper 
The blue shadows remained cool; but, threat- 
ening heat, a few immense trails of golden 
smoke behind the levee followed the course 
of unseen “‘mountain-wagons,”’ crawled north 
and south or east and west, to smother in half 
a mile of dust the inexorable crisscross roads 
ruled by survey over sheets of counties. The 
valley had the florid largeness of fecundity, 
but, like a broad matron, no charm to last 
into August noonday. 

“Tt’s all interesting, experience. We won't 
complain.” Janet gazed into the distance 
quizzically. ‘‘But it cages one, so much flat 
space. Think of walking out on that—that 
parallelogram! Let’s go for a pleasant stroll, 
mamma, through the plane geometry!” 

They laughed. Janet was the first to speak 
again. ‘‘Poor Mr. Blake!” 

“‘Why poor?” said her mother. “He seems 
happy and capable. I like him, Janet.” 

Thegirl frowned, watching the heavy golden 
dust creep from oak toward farther oak. 

“Why?” she answered pettishly. ‘“‘Why? 
Well, Mr. Blake disappoints me. I dislike 
You can’t like hostile, surly people. He 
stands off and looks and thinks, and then 
says something different. He avoids one.” 
A grimace fretted the serious young face. 
“Oh, I know, mamma! We’re rich to him; 
just rich and terribly important. It sticks 
in his mind, and he can’t be natural. I hate 
that!” 

Mrs. Woodgate smiled and stroked her gray 
hair with a kind of meditative neatness. 

“That is always hateful,” she assented. 
“But this young man You misjudge 








heavy swoon. Mrs. Watt, under her green 
milliner thicket, sat resting placidly. 

“You're from the East, ain't you?” she 
inquired, without warning. ‘‘ How d’you like 
our country?” 

Janet, clasping her knees and looking far 
away, smiled at this formula. 

“Very much,” she replied 
have seen.” 

Mrs. Watt turned with a circular heave, 
eyed the girl closely, and sniffed like one who 
scents the brimstone of faint praise. 

“It’s the only place on earth!” she solemnly 
affirmed. ‘‘Once live here, you'll never live 
anywheres else. This’’—a freckled priestess, 
the visitor swept one arm toward all the flat 
acres—‘‘ This is God's country!” 

Janet paid it no deeper reverence than a 
nod and a twinkling glance 

“It is rather nice, Mrs. Watt,” was her only 
answer. 

The lady of the green hat seemed to rear, 
swell and magnify herself, to suffer a disten- 
tion of spirit that would break forth in words; 
but presently to subside, as jovial and peace- 
ful as before. Only her bulbous gray eyes 
meditated revenge. 

“‘God’s own country,” she mused. When 
she looked up, it was to challenge Mrs. Wood- 
gate. ‘“‘People out here are different and 
broad. It’s the soil.’’ She comprehended the 
whole problem in a vague gesture. “It’s the 
soil. We live outdoor, so free and all, close 
to the ground. Just look at Mr. Blake, f'r 
instance. Now, back East She raised 
a pudgy hand to shove away that memory. 
‘Back there, women are all skimpy and fussy. 
It’s all conventionality there; you go round 
ducking and think folks are all spying at you. 
But out here Well, women are broad. 
They don’t care. It’s the soil. It’s magnetic. 
We grow. It bubbles out o’ the ground!” She 
wriggled her fingers upward in a motion of 
sprouting. 

“Fluidie electrons, that’s what the book 
called it. We grow. Women don’t, East. 


“the little I 








him, dear. He surely doesn’t think so.” 
Janet shook her head at the valley. 





‘He Treats Me Like—Like Queen Elizabeth! He's Horrid!" 





They're skimpy. Ain’t they now? Just to be 
fair, ain’t they?” 
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Mrs. Woodgate looked at her questioner humbly, 
but with a dancing light in her eyes. 

**Ain’t they?” said Mrs. Watt. 

“We may be,” Mrs. Woodgate answered. “I 
never thought of that very much.” 

The other wagged her green hat with conviction. 

“Well, they are!’’ she cried; and after a mo- 
ment’s reflection: ‘‘ Do you like conventionalities?”’ 

This time Mrs. Woodgate smiled. 

“lf they mean a—a considerate feeling toward 
other people, I like them,” she replied slowly. ‘I 
suppose they may be carried too far.” 

“Humph!” retorted Mrs. Watt, grim as the 
Cumean Sibyl. “Ishould say! Humph!” 

She twined her veil to better advantage, relapsed 
into comfort and stared off across couutry, pursing 
her lips like one who has rapped argument over 
the head and killed it. Silence proved !ess 2asy 
to manage, for, after a brief contemplatio.. of the 
landscape, Mrs. Watt suddenly attacked the girl 
beside her. Nodding at a shorn yellow field— 

“How many sacks to the acre,” she incuied, 
“‘do you s’pose there was there?” 

“Fourteen,” answered Janet demurely. 

“Huh!” Mrs. Watt started as though stung, 
searched her with a cunning look and then laughed. 
“Ho, yes; he told you! O’ course! You'd never 
guess that without Dan Blake. I know him! Old 
neighbors we are, Dan and me. Why -"" And 
thus regaining the upper hand the lady swept into 
a discourse as wonderful as it was rapid. She 
knew her subject and gloried in it. Complacency 
brightening her freckled face, she poured out her 
lecture copiously, a strange but shrewd compound 
of many matters. Janet, who listened with ad- 
miring envy, felt her own poor mind outstripped, 
bewildered, teased and thwarted by this bursting 
Noah’s Ark of wisdom. Dobe land, irrigation, 
seepage and drainage, floods, winter wheat, sum- 
mer ‘“‘follerin’,” colonies Mormon and Gentile, 
cattle, separators, pear-blight, flowed forth in a 
changing stream as of incantation. The green hat 
tossed like clover in the wind. Mrs. Watt was 





Dan Had Been a 
Strange Manager 


“‘Chatter-chatter, bak-bak,”’ he said indulgently. 
“‘We keep the Five K’s while Dhian wears his 
iron bangle. And here’’—he drew something 
bright from his belt — ‘‘ here is my steel knife. Nor 
do we shear the head, nor breathe tobacco. When 
our brother lived we had no wrangling. Now I 
am eldest. Let us eat.” 

They scooped out each a bowlful and ate in 
silence, like wizards round a caldron. 

‘Our brother who is dead,” said Amar thought- 
fully. ‘I dreamed of him yesterday. Why?” 

Lal Singh rose, a lean giant in the gloom. 

“Why dream?” he answered bitterly. “Why 
live or why be dead? Daze yourself asking. Come. 
The sun will rise and we pluck these things until 
we sweat.”” He waved an arm toward the green 
impending wall of the hop-binds. “Why? It is 
our destiny under the one God. Now let us sleep 
till the light comes.” 

He stalked away and, climbing the steps of 
the little shanty, bent his head and disappeared 
indoors. The younger brothers followed, tall and 
languid. The place lay empty, walled with vines 
and heavy foliage. 

Dawn grew pale overhead. Meadow-larks woke 
to quarrel musically. The hop-binds took shape 
in slant festoons and broken garlands, which the 
hidden poles gradually struck through and ribbed 
with black bars. The Sikhs’ fire crumbled and 
pined away. Its pillar of smoke became a blue 
thread, lost in the live-oak roof. Snores came 
from the shanty. 

Day was slow in arriving. Under the great tree 
it was still a waning darkness rather than a waxing 
light, and the clusters of ripe catkins had only 
begun to streak the green forest-edge of the vines, 
when hoofbeats drummed out softly a galloping 
rhythm, drew nearer from eastward and slackened. 
Past the shanty rode a man on a white horse, a 
woman on a sorrel. 

“Here,” said Dan Blake, swinging out of the 
saddle. ‘‘ Hop-house just yonder, Miss Woodgate.” 

“How pretty!” The girl, an upright hunting 








talking not for mere victory but for annihilation. 

“Well, there!” she cried, rising at last and look- 
ing down at Janet with a kind of jubilant pity. ‘‘There’s 
a lot for people to learn! You don’t learn ’em setting 
on doorsteps, either; so I must be going. Good day!” 

Her parting smile was full of malice. She turned and 
went sailing down the path. Before she reached the gate 
it swung open to admit the gopher man. Brisk and 
soldierlike in his worn khaki, Mr. Gitcombe advanced, 
lifting his cap. The lady paused and seemed to murmur 
some bit of coquetry. The man, smiling, replied in an 
undertone. Both glanced toward the veranda. 

“Oh, Blake will be sorry!’’ Gitcombe raised his voice. 
“T’ll tell him. Yes, indeed!” And as the green hat 
vanished behind the hedge of roses he called after it still 
more loudly: ‘ Blake will be sorry to miss you!” 

He bowed again to the ladies on the steps. 

*‘Good morning!” He left the path and began crossing 
the yard at a respectful distance, then halted. ‘‘Oh!— 
I say, Miss Woodgate, I’m going round behind for my 
traps. Should you care to see some gophering? I’m bound 
for the levee directly.” 

The girl on the steps appeared to waver. 

“‘No, thank you,” she replied at last. 
time, I think.” 

Beyond the fence the dry wagon rattled and creaked. 
Rosalba Watt drove past the gate, perched high, chirrup- 
ing to her horse, and broadly smiling her farewell like a 
freckled Wife of Bath. The padding of hoofs died away. 

“Mr. Gitcombe,” said Janet suddenly, “you can tell 
us. Who was our visitor, please?” 

The gopher man laughed —a pleasant, frank laugh, that 
made his gray eyes brighter. Despite wear and tear, his 
face had an engaging stamp and, like features on a rubbed 
coin, retained some fineness of cutting. The stained 
khaki well set off an active figure. He had almost a look of 
the hero in lowly garb, carrying off adversity like a joke 
with his cheerful morning manner. 

“Oh, that lady?” said he. “That’s Mrs. Watt, a 
neighbor of Blake’s. She comes here, you know. Just 
between friends’’—he lowered his voice—‘“‘the lady may 
be trying a third flight in matrimony one of these days. 
Some little tendresse, I shouldn't wonder, between her 
and Blake. Capital piece of land she owns. Blake might 
do worse. A good home waiting for Number Three. And 
of course Blake understands farming well enough.” 

Gitcombe laughed, without a hint of scorn. The girl 
remembered that, when he had skirted the veranda and dis- 
appeared behind the house. It was an easy, magnanimous 
laugh; why did she resent it? The news could make no 
earthly difference; then why did it seem —in a way —almost 
revelting? She sat down again below her mother and for 
a time said nothing, but looked off at the burnt, yellow 
embankment of the levee. Presently she herself laughed. 

“The old frump! Well, that is your nice Mr. Blake!” 


‘Some other 


Mrs. Woodgate found no answer ready. Before they 
had spoken again a clashing sound came nearer, as though 
a daylight ghost were dragging his chains in the open air. 
Mr. Gitcombe returned, carrying his gopher traps, an 
intricate string of steel and green wire. 

“Off to my sport!’’ he laughed, holding them up. 

He had reached the gate when Janet, rising, called 
after him. 

“Wait a moment, will you, Mr. Gitcombe? We'll 
change our minds.”’ She ran lightly up the steps. ‘‘Come 
along, mumsey, and watch him at work. I’ll get our hats.” 

She went indoors. 

Gitcombe waited at the gate, thumbing the latch. A 
stubble field before him glared empty in the sun. He 
scanned it, his eyes puckered in a modest smile, like a 
man who had struck a fairly good stroke that morning. 


Iv 


HREE turbans huddled over a little fire of cottonwood 

coals which glowed in the dark. Steam from an iron 
pot, mounting, twined with the smoke into a thin blue 
pillar that rose to pierce a canopy of live-oak leaves. A 
land-mist floated, mingling vaguely with the vague dawn. 

“*Who are the chaste in fidelity?’’’ Lal Singh’s voice 
chanted, in a minor key, the verses from the Granth. 
**Not those, O Nanak, who perish in the funeral pyre! 
The faithful are they who live on with a broken 
heart ——’”’ 

The Sikh’s voice, pitched high for his morning devotions, 
broke the great stillness of a world asleep. His brothers, 
Amar and Dhian Singh, squatted listening with heads 
bowed. The ruby light of the fire under the pot, the 
reflection of dawn from the sky, barely sufficed to show 
the color of their turbans, red and yellow, nodding to the 
same cadence with the black turban of their elder brother. 
A green obscurity overhung and made them mystical. 
Hopvines close behind them —the frontier edge of ninety 
acres—reared like a forest wall. Their sleeping-quarters, 
a shanty at the edge of the live-oak, might have been a 
small brown temple. 

Lal Singh’s voice faltered. 
Book ended lamely. 

“T forget the rest, my brothers.” 

Dhian bent his dingy cardinal turban toward the coals. 
“That is well. Breakfast by me is ready.” 

“Oho!” chuckled Amar. “Always of his belly thinks 
Dhian our youngest! At Amritsar he looked once on the 
Shining Roof and cried: ‘I am hungry: let us go eat!’”’ 

Unabashed, the cook stirred the pot with a stick. 

“Men must eat,” he grumbled. “If I am no true Sikh 
what are you? I wear the red, Amar the saffron; both 
are forbidden colors!” 

Lal Singh turned on them, rebuking. 


His chant from the Golden 


figure in dim gray, sat looking about her. ‘And 
the fire—it’s like a gipsy camp!” 

Dan helped her lightly to dismount, then led both horses 
forward and hitched them to a ringbolt in the oak. 

“That was glorious, Mr. Blake!” called his companion. 
“A splendid ride!” 

Dan, rejoining her, gave one of his quiet laughs. For 
the last ten days he had grown more and more offish, 
silent, forbidding. But now, in their gallop together 
through the cool daybreak, getting the start of the slug- 
abed world, he had dropped his gravity somewhere in the 
ranch-house yard. The road had flown from under them. 

“Good little ponies, that pair,’”’ he answered. 

“Oh, it was all beautiful!’’ Janet cried. “Beautiful! 
Did you see that big old morning star behind us all the 
way?” 

Dan nodded, seemed to hesitate, and looked at her 
queerly through the twilight. 

“Yes; Isaw him. He kind of flamed in the forehead of 
the sky all right, didn’t he?” 

The girl whipped about and faced him. The vigor of 
her movement and an odd little catch in her breath sur- 
prised him like an attack. 

“Why did you say that?” 
quick offense. ‘‘How did you come to 
that?” 

The young manager laughed uneasily, hung his head, 
became intent on burying his boot-toe in the dust. 

“Looked kind of—that way,’’ he mumbled. 
star—kind of —I s’pose.” 

Miss Woodgate stared at the embers of the Sikhs’ fire. 
Her eyes, large in the half-lights of that woodland place, 
were very busy with some recollection. She looked up 
suddenly and severely. 

“It was you!’ she declared. “The night I came, you 
were reading that book. Not Mr. Gitcombe!” 

Dan stubbornly kicked the dust. 

“Yes, I read it,’’ he confessed. 
dare say.” 

“You told me you hadn’t!” 

Dan offered no defense. The deep breathing of the 
sleepers in the hut played a drowsy catch, intake and sigh 
pursuing, overlapping, exchanging order. 

“Why didn’t you tell me—before?” The girl still 
watched the fire. ‘‘Why not have told the truth?” She 
paused; and to Blake her silence, like her question, seemed 
full of nameless regret. ‘You never talked openly with 
me. You don’t like—him—Mr. Gitcombe. Do you?” 

Dan choked with the words he might have spoken. Ten 
days were a long time, a long time of hardship and temp- 
tation. He had learned a marvelous deal about himself, 
about women, about the world. And here, before sun- 
rise, all at once, he began to see everything clearly and 
rightly. This moment was in itself a revelation. The 
slim gray figure standing before him, the serious brown 


Her voice had the ring of 
to be thinking 


“The 


“‘Gitcombe did, too, 
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eyes fixed upon the fire, the girl’s hair blown by the breeze 
of that gallop, which had gone racing into the past like 
a dream—all cried out insistently, imploring him to 


act simply for once, to understand. Ownership was an 
empty word, so was his own title of manager. He and she 
owned the present hour, nothing more. The land they 
stood on was no man’s, no woman’s--but the human 
sarth. A new day stole overhead; life seemed a swift, 
irrevocable thing, offering him a single hurried chance, 
now, to speak out. But that was exactly what he could 
not do. Indeed, if he took her real meaning, it was too 
late. 

“T never said a word against him.’”’ Dan’s voice 
gathered itself, gruffer than usual, for the necessary lie. 
“Far’s I know—Gitcombe’s all right.” 

Janet looked at him quickly, folded her arms with a 
little motion cf the shoulders, and once more fell to 
studying the coals. 

“‘He’s been very pleasant,”’ she said coldly, “to my 
mother and me. That is something, always: to be 
pleasant —and frank.” 

Dan took the reproof, needing no commentary. He 
outflanked the fire, retreated among the horses, and began 
with great care to rebuckle the girth of the sorrel. 

“Allow something,” he retorted as he bent over this 
subterfuge—‘‘ Allow something, you ought, for a man’s 
being scared.” He straightened up, amazed at his own 
boldness. “I never knew a woman was—was made like 
your mother. You are. I—I came to see that.” He 
looked away, over the withers of the white horse, and 
stood listening. ‘‘Here they are—your mother and 
Gitcombe.” 

From beyond the shanty came another muffled beat of 
hoofs —a gentle canter, declining into a walk. Mrs. Wood- 
gate and her cavalier, on a pair of 
stout, sober bays, drew rein under 
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chap you are, Blake! I should have thought, you know, 
it was the lady’s place to say that!” 

Dan patted the sorrei’s haunch with his free hand, but 
made no other movement. 

“‘Never mind,” he answered, staring doggedly. “I say 
it this time. You can’t.” 

The other laughed outright. 

“Come!” he cried gayly. ‘“‘This is something like! 
Rivals, eh? But you gave me too much law, old fellow; 
too long a start. You can’t really mean, now, to come 
into the race ——” 

“Stop that!’ Dan made a forward step with so much 
ire that the horses shied apart and bent round their heads 
in mild apprehension. “I won’t have that kind of talk.” 

Gitcombe laughed again, drew from a pocket his brier 
cutty, lighted it, and tossed the match into the fire. 

“No sense in blustering,”’ he rejoined sweetly; and 
then with deliberation: “I see, Blake. I see perfectly. 
Why!” He broke off, grinned, and sucked at his pipe as 
though gathering courage. “It’s ‘No Trespassers!’”’ he 
snickered. “You've fallen in love with her yourself.” 

Dan uttered a strange noise, a short, unwilling rumble. 
He left his intrenchment among the horses, flung caution 
away, burned his bridges and stalked into the open. For 
a moment he stood towering over Gitcombe, who shrank 
away instantly with a frightened face. Dan glared at 
him. But the fellow’s panic was so complete and unex- 
pected, his impudent bearing wilted so lamentably, that 
anger went out in disgust. Dan snorted his indignation, 
turned aside, tramped back and forth between fire and hut. 

“What if I have?” he grumbled as he marched. ‘“‘None 
o’ your affairs. But what if I did? Leave that out. All I 
say is, you can’t have her. And you've got to quit hanging 
round!” The gopher man had won back his composure. 


“Oh!” he jee red, tamping W th u teady finger the 
dottle in his pipe. ‘That, once more, is for the lady 
say. Besides, you're rather too late for the fair, I fancy! 

Dan stopped marching. Glower at the speaker as hi 
chose, he could not tell whether the spee« were true or 
desperate lie to gain time, a hazard on probable futurity 
He could not read his opponent's ea gr but the 
words chimed, all too well, with something the girl had 
late ly said, here by this fire 

“After all, why can’t I?" Giteombe pressed | idvan 
tage boldly. “ You've talked to me, Blake, like a ruffian—a 
bully. Come, now, why can't I? Do you know anything 
to my discredit, exc pt that I chance to be taking your 
pay?” 

Dan was plainly silenced 

“Come; do you?” his rival urge growing triumph 
“Out with it!’ 

Blake set one foot on the ste; ind h elbow on knee, 


gazed morost ly at the grour 

*Not a word!” continued Gitcombs Not one real 
word against me. I knew. If you had one you'd have 
told her before now!” 

Dan’s face went gray under its He opened his lips 


tan 
o speak, then shut them tight. To this mortal affront he 


could make no answer; but, jerking his body upright, he 
brought his foot down with a stamp that shook the hut. 


As by a signal, almost at the same moment —for day had 


heightened faster than their quarrel the earliest wave o 
sunrise flooded warm and glorious across the plain. The 
fire withered into a handful of white ash. The shadows 
of the two men, a many-legged shadow-bunch of horses, 


spindled flat on the dust, quivered vertically halfway up 
the screen of hop binds. The dense green wall itself, 
pierced by fresh light, magically opened in long parallel 
vistas, lane upon lane shored up with 
brown joists and overhung with 





the shelter of the oak. 

“Here comes your heavy brigade, 
Mr. Blake,” said the mother, with 
a laugh. ‘“‘My galloping days are 
over.” 

Both men helped her to alight. 
Dan, hitching the horses along- 
side his own, displayed a singular 
awkwardness. 

His hands lost their cunning. He 
tied, untied, fumbled his knots, 
delayed and altered. 

“Will you overtake us, Mr.Blake?”’ 
called the girl impatiently. ‘We'll 
walk ahead to the barn.” 

The trio started on, skirting the 
forest wall of the vines. Dan made 
his hitch neatly at once, watched 
the departing figures, but took no 
step to follow: then suddenly hailed 
them. 

“Oh, Giteombe!”” He spoke as a 
manager recalling some minor detail. 
The voice gave no hint of his anger 
or even of his quick and hard resolve. 
““Come back here, will you? Just 
a minute, Miss Woodgate. We'll 
eatch up.” 

The gopher man strolled back 
toward his chief under the tree. 
Janet and her mother, after a pause 
and a backward glance, passed on 
together. A little promontory, jut- 
ting from the green coast of the 
vines, presently hid them. 

“Well?” said Gitcombe. “ What’s 
wanted, old fellow?” 

He stood waiting, in the jauntiest 
good humor. Dan, lounging among 
the horses, with one arm flung over 
the sorrel’s croup, might have been 
lost in thought; but his eyes, when 
he raised them to fix the other man, 
were keen and truculent. 

“Well?” repeated Gitcombe. 

The manager stared hard in 
silence. From the hut the hidden 
sleepers marked off an interval with 
their prolonged, vibrating snores. 
At last Dan gave his order. 

“It’s no good, Gitcombe,”’ he said 
quietly. “You can’t have her.” 

His adversary’s face brightened 
on the instant. 

“Really? Who says so?” 

“T say so,’ Dan replied. “You 
can’t.” 

“Can’t I, though!” Gitcombe 
smiled; and the smile was not his 
usual feigning, but a lively satiric 


” 








shining garlands The last peevish 
gossip of birds fell silent, extinct 
without warning, like the fire. A 
loud yawn, a murmur of voices came 
from the hut as a bright javelin of 
light sped through the open door. 
“Well?” said Gitcombe. “The 
ladies — shall we go catch them up?” 
The level sunshine gilded all things 
impartially, and touched him also 
with a kind of radiant grace. Hands 
in pockets, pipe in mouth, he stood 





alert, exultant, his worn khaki glow- 
ing like a garment of wrinkled bronze. 
He could make 
granted —a handsome figure. Now, 
at least, he posed like a model of 


as Dan somberly 


Victory in stained yellow armor 


“Have you done making an ass 
of yourself?” he inquired. ‘Quits 
done? Any more prohibitions? 
Because, reall you can't show 
cause; no ] Ving person can show 
cause for me to stoy = 

Gitcombe never ended the sen 
tence, He snatched } pipe out, 
gripped it before him in a frozen 
gesture, and stood open-mouthed, 
staring. His whole presence under 
went a slow transformation, which, 
had his clothes peeled into rags, 
could not have been more abject. 
All his triumph, all his impudent 
suavity, fell from him like the bark 
stripping from a dead tree His 
eyes, fixed on somet! ing over Dan’s 
head, shone white-rimmed with ter- 
ror. The change was sudden and 
brutish. Dan saw it blankly, in 


impersonal wonder, until the mes- 
merism of the fellow’s eyes forced 
him to turn and look behind. 

“Ho! You are the man!” 

In the door of the hut stood a 
lean, brown prophet, the eldest of 
the Sikhs, overtopping the lintel 
with his black turban. 


Vv 
AL SINGH reared in the door- 


way, motionless on his platform, 


a ragged orator waiting to -begin. 


He remained lent, however, and 
bent upon Gitcombe a hard, glitter 
ing stare. A darkness, at once faint 


and turbulent, fumed across hi 
brown face like the smoke of a pine 
torch at noonday. TI en, showing 
his teeth satirically and without 


moving his eyes, he thrust one arm 








merriment that colored his cheeks 
and sparkled in his eyes. “‘A funny 


“Waitt What are You Chane Going To 


back through the doorway, to beckon, 


Continued on Page 40 
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Tie Merchant and the Mote 


JHEN the late Marshall Field de- 
clared that action was the life of 
suecessful merchandising he was 

simply uttering the keynote of the 
efficiency of the motor for the merchant. He said this 
considerably before the dawn of the horseless age too; but, 
with the large vision of commercial genius, he realized 
that profit in any business depends upon swift movement, 
whether it is in the turning of stocks or the delivery of 
goods. When things do not move they generally do not 
pay. Hereinliesthe 
whole explanation of 
the utility of the au- 
tomobile as an aid 
to modern business. 

It has not been so 
very long since the 
creak of the six-ton 
motor -truck loaded 
coal on your 
main street or the 
rattle of the motor 
delivery wagon as it 
brought a bundle to 
your front door 
aroused your curios- 
ity and your com- 
ment. Today you 
accept it as a matter 
of course, which 
simply goes to show 


with 


L 


By ISAAC F: MARCOSSON 


or a delivery wagon for his business, for he knew from long 
experience that the automobile was a reliable and fast 
annihilator of time and distance. 

The standardization of the passenger car was a distinct 
help to the development of the commercial car. This is 
shown in the fact that there has been more progress in the 


cost of the maintenance of his stables. 
We believe that before a man buys a 
commercial motor vehicle he ought to 
know just what it can do in comparison 
A discussion of this has aided many men 
than they 


with his horses. 
in knowing much more about their business 
knew before.” 

One of the very first services rendered by the cautious 
and carefully considered purchase of a commercial motor 
vehicle is that it educates the merchant or the manu- 

facturer in the cost 
of his haulage and 





delivery. It fits, 
therefore, the 
scheme of modern 
business science, 
where organized 
knowledge is so es- 
sential in determin- 
ing real profits. 

Before going into 
the definite story of 
the commercial 
motor vehicle let us 
first consider what 
might be termed the 
fundamentals of its 
use. 

Since there are two 


kinds 


into 


gasoline and 
electric —it must fol- 
low that each has 








that the commercial 
motor vehicle has 
made its place in 
business and every-day life. Yet few people appreciate 
the extent of its introduction or its manifold uses. In 
practically every industry the gasoline or electrically pro- 
pelled vehicle is competing with the horse and the results 
in many instances are significant and astonishing. 

in considering the commercial use of the automobile 
many people make the mistake of taking notice only of 
the vehicle specially built for business. Though there are 
approximately ten thousand of these in use or nearing 
completion, more than twelve times that number of regular 
automobiles —that is, so-called “‘ pleasure cars” —are used 
every day by business and professional men as a help in 
their various vocations. Hence the commercial vehicle 
may roughly be divided into two classes: those that are 
built expressly for business, such as trucks and delivery 
wagons, and passenger vehicles that are used for com- 
mercial purposes. Likewise -here are two kinds of power 


used in propelling them—gasoline and electricity. 
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Questions Raised by Commercial Cars 


N THE outset this question arises: If the pleasure car 
has been in practical use for approximately ten years 
why has One 
reason is that the shrewd builder realized from the start 
that the owner would demand less of a pleasure car than ofa 
ind, therefore, the margin of profit would be 
tened to get a serviceable and standard- 
i the market. Besides, the wide intro- 
ful pleasure car would be a good means 
of popu) the motor-driven vehicle. In this the 
manufacturers have not been mistaken. The merchant 
who had a touring car was among the first to buy a truck 


the commercial car been so long delayed? 


busines iT; 
larger. So he ha 

ized pleasure car ¢ 
duction of a succes 


nizing 
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perfection of the commercial vehicle during the past two 
years than there was in the perfection of the pleasure car 
during the five years preceding. The first builders who 
placed commercial bodies on a pleasure car truck—or 
chassis as it is technically known—found that what was 
good for passenger hauling was not always good for heavy 
transportation. Such problems as high grades, icy streets 
and backing up against freight sheds and platforms with 
heavy loads had to be considered. As a result, a whole 
new phase of the automobile business has been developed 
and many believe that in its successful exploitation lies 
the future backbone of the industry. 

What, then, are the great advantages of the motor 
vehicle in business? Summed up generally they are as 
follows: First, such a vehicle is a good advertisement; in 
fact, it may be called a conspicuous and movable billboard. 
Second, it provides for an increased efficiency in time and 
service and, when kept constantly at work, is profitable. 
Third, in many cases it is more economical in operation 
and upkeep than a horse and takes up less room than the 
horse-drawn vehicle. 

Experience has demonstrated, however, that there must 
be this important qualification in the consideration of the 
commercial motor vehicle by the average merchant and 
manufacturer: no two usages are exactly alike in results. 
This means that though John Jones could use a big truck 
successfully in the downtown district in Philadelphia for 
the drygoods business, his colleague, William Brown, 
might not be able to do so in New York, where traffic 
conditions and regulations and the delivery zones are 
entirely different. Yet each might have the same number 
of customers and haul the same kind of packages in the 
same quantities each day. Hence each case is an indi- 

vidual one and must be worked out 


its peculiar field of 

largest usefulness. 
For example, in any business such as department-store 
delivery, where the wagon is called upon to make a great 
many stops, the electric car has been found to be very 
serviceable. It is like a trolley car. 

The frequent stops are not a great wear and tear on the 
mechanism. Likewise the chauffeur of the electric car 
can maintain a neater appearance than the driver of the 
gasoline vehicle; for this reason electricity often drives the 
delivery wagons of the smart tailor, milliner, cleanser, 
perfumery dealer and jeweler. 


Long Hauls at Small Cost 


N SOME cities, the electric car has advantage over the 

gasoline vehicle: it can go to places where the gasoline 
ear is forbidden. In New York City, for instance, a gaso- 
line truck is excluded from steamship piers on account of 
its fire hazard. This prohibition sometimes extends to 
warehouses and textile factories. The mileage of the 
electric car, however, is limited. For service over from 
fifty to sixty miles it has not been found as practicable 
as the gasoline car. This is due to the cost and incon- 
venience of recharging the battery. 

For the gasoline truck, on the other hand, the ideal con- 
dition is a long haul with a big load. Here there 
restriction on mileage. It is simply a question of feeding 
more gasoline to the tank. The longer and more continu 
ous the load the greater the service and profit rendered by 
the gasoline wagon. A big truck of this kind is like a 
street car; when it is idle and not moving it earns no 
money. 

The matter of quick loading and unloading enters very 
largely into this proposition. To achieve the very best 


is no 





and met according to local needs 





— 





and conditions. 

The second big fact that stands 
out at thie point is that before any 
man buys a commercial vehicle he 
must first know everything possi- 
ble about his horse-hauling. This 
leads to what seems to be an inter- 
esting revelation, which is best 
put, perhaps, by the head of one of 
the largest motor-truck concerns 
in the country. “I have been 
amazed,” he said to me, “‘at the 
ignorance of the average big 
merchant or manufacturer about 
some phases of his business. 
Though he can tell you all about 
his stocks of merchandise or the 
cost of operation and output of 
his mill, he knows little about the 
kind of hauling he does, the extent 
of the tonnage, the routes over 














which his stuff goes, his facilities 
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for loading and unloading and the 


Two-Ton Commercial Truck 





















results the owners have found 
that they must be kept going all 
the time. Hence organizations 
like express companies keep 
their trucks in commission 
twenty-two hours out of every 
twenty-four. Unlike the horse, 
the motor truck never gets tired. 

In order to obtain the greatest 
amount of efficiency out of the 
big motor truck, which simply 
means the solution of the prob- 
lem of quick loading and unload- 
ing, some merchants, especially 
the proprietors of the great de- 
partment stores in Chicago and 
New York, have introduced 
what is known as the inter- 
changeable body. Thisisa body 
that can be slipped on and off the 
truck. Inits use you find one of 
the greatest aids that the motor 
vehicle brings to big business. 

































The case of a very successful 

merchant who has stores in New 

York and Philadelphia will illustrate. To understand 
fully this operation it' must first be borne in mind that 
the delivery of goods from a retail store in New York 
presents problems not met in any other American city. 
Within a radius of approximately twenty-five miles are 
scores of populous communities. These suburban mil- 
lions do most of their shopping in New York. Like any 
other shoppers, they want their purchases delivered as 
soon as possible. How to serve these customers quickly 
has disturbed the department-store owner for years. To 
expedite the delivery of goods this particular merchant 
established transfer stations at outlying points. These 
were the centers of distribution for their immediate vicin- 
ity. The goods were sent out in big horse-drawn trucks 
and then distributed by smaller wagons. The transfer 
stations and their distances from the store are as follows: 
Nevark, eleven miles; One-hundred-and-seventy-fifth 
Street and Park Avenue, eight miles; Port Chester, 
twenty-eight miles; Stapleton, three miles and a half; 
Hackensack, New Jersey, nine miles. 


Department Store Deliveries 


ey us take the Park Avenue station—the Harlem 
branch—for the purpose of illustration. It took a 
powerful two-horse team two hours to make the trip from 
the store. But, in addition to this time, an hour and a 
half was consumed in loading and an hour and a half 
in unloading. Thus the total time for this particular per- 
formance was five hours. When the team got back to the 
stere the driver would have worked seven hours and the 
horses needed a rest. 

Then the merchant adopted three-ton gasoline trucks. 
One of these vehicles makes the trip from the store to 
Harlem in an hour. At first there was the old problem of 
losing an hour and a half for loading and the same time for 
unloading. Then came the brilliant idea: ‘Why not have 
interchangeable bodies—that is, bodies that could be 
loaded while the truck was out at work?” The result was 
the building of what is known as the “nest” or “‘car- 
tridge”’ body. It is practically a second body for the truck, 
may be slipped in on wheels and is so built that it can be 
hauled around from the place of loading to the place 
where the truck is drawn up. 

Here is the way the system works out: At nine o’clock 
in the morning one of the big motor trucks starts out to 
deliver furniture in the city. During the day it covers 
from sixty to seventy-five miles or more, according to the 
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back to that store for her next 


airess, 





Service such as I have described 
in New York and Chicago, espe- 
cially with food supplies, has had 
the effect of making the suburban 
dweller more contented and of 
increasing the whole zone of sub- 
urban trade. It is helping to 
emancipate the suburbanite 
from his long familiar burden of 
bundles too. So wide has be- 
come this service that not only 
do New York steres deliver 
goods to Yonkers and points in 
Connecticut, but Boston houses 
have regular deliveries by motor 
truck to Fall River, Providence 
and Worcester. 

Since every commercial motor 
vehicle should be regarded as 
an investment that must yield 
a certain definite return, let us 
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load and place of delivery. At six o'clock it returns to the 
store. Meanwhile one of these interchangeable bodies has 
been loaded with packages for Harlem. The moment the 
truck backs up this body is slipped in and in five minutes 
the truck is on its way with the load that in the old days 
would have taken an hour and a half to put aboard. Arriv- 
ing at Harlem station the body is slipped out in less than 
five minutes. Perhaps another body has been filled at the 
station with returned goods or ““O. K.’s not wanted”’; it 
is put right on the truck and the return trip to the store 
begins. One of these trucks makes as many as seven 
round trips of this kind during the night and, after a little 
care and lubrication, is on the job at eight o'clock in the 
morning for all-day service. The trip to Port Chester is 
made twice a night. 

This same merchant has planned an improvement on 
the type of “‘nest”’ now in use. He found that by using it 
he lost from fifteen to twenty per cent of space; so he has 
had complete new trucks built which fit right on the 
chassis of the motor truck. Thus he can haul full loads in 
the interchangeable body. 

The big motor truck has been used to great advantage 
and profit by the furniture dealer and the moving-van 
man. In moving furniture in the old horse-drawn way it 
was always necessary to take the pieces apart and pack 
them in burlap. With expensive bric-a-brac, much time 
and money had to be spent on the packing. With a motor 
truck the furniture can be loaded without so much taking 
down, and there are soft, well-padded sections for costly 
articles, which need not be so elaborately packed. Thus 
the packing and unpacking costs are eliminated. 

When people move they want to move in a hurry and 
the motor truck offers this much-desired facility. Here is 
a case in point: A woman at Huntington, Long Island, 
which is about thirty miles from New York, wanted to 
have her furniture sent down there from the city. With 
a horse-drawn wagon it would have taken two days; by 
freight, longer. As it was, the furniture was put into a motor 
truck, the start made at eight o'clock in the morning, and 
everything was placed in position in the house by dinner- 
time that night. The cost of using the truck was less than 
the cost of packing and other methods of transportation 
would have been. 

A Philadelphia merchant who delivers a great mass of 
goods in outlying regions found, for one thing, that send- 
ing furniture to Atlantic City was very expensive. It had 
to be taken down, packed, shipped by freight or wagon, 
then unpacked, set up and placed in the house. Now he 

sends the furniture by motor truck; 
the furniture does not have to be 











taken down and the driver can put 
it in position. Instead of requir- 
ing two days and an expert packer, 
he needs only one day and saves 
fifty dollars in help and time. 
Thus the motor truck provides 
quick service, and quick service is 
one of the best means toward keep- 
ing customers. One great Chicago 
merchant believes in this so thor- 
oughly that he has had light 
bodies put on high-power touring 
trucks and uses them for special 
delivery. A woman in Evanston 
came down one morning and 
bought a dress. She was going to 
New York that afternoon and 
“had to have it.”” The dress was 
sent out by this high-power special 
delivery and reached the pur- 
chaser’s residence before she got 
home for lunch. Of course it 
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pleased her and it made her go 








now turn to the very important 

matter of the cost of operation. 
In mar y instances the introduction of 
recent that no standard figures have been obtained. Only 
lately a standardized system of ascertaining electric 
vehicle costs has been perfected. Also as no trucks have 
actually worn out-—-they have not been in service long 
enough the question of final depreciation on the invest- 
ment cannot be determined—it can only be estimated. 
Certain conerete instances, however, will show what 


the vehicle is so 


various costs have been 


Some Comparative Figures 


O* COURSE the cost of the truck is only the initial 
expense, and there are also the items of operation, 
depreciation and interest. In considering the efficiency of 
the truck it may be added here that in many cases trailers 
are employed which increase the hauling capacity and raise 
the cost very little. Likewise, in making a comparison 
with a horse-drawn vehicle, it must be borne in mind that 
a horse can only draw a load one way while the motor can 
haul it both ways. This means that a three-ton truck can 
take a load of coal fifteen miles out in the country and 
then return with a full load of sand. 

The cost of motor vehicles varies. It is often very 
largely a matter of care and operation. A cautious driver 
can get four thousand miles out of a tire where a careless 
driver will get only half that mileage. The builders advise 
their customers to give their trucks “roundhouse” atten 
tion—that is, the same kind of attention that railroad 
employees give engines after a run 

The comparison between the cost of motor and horse- 
drawn vehicles is interesting. Take the case of a big 
industrial concern on Staten Island, which uses a three 
ton gasoline truck, a three-horse truck and a two-horse 


truck. The haul that forms the basis of this calculation is 
five miles across Staten Island and five miles in New York. 
The round trip, therefore, is twenty miles. This trip 
occupies the horse-drawn trucks all day while the motor 
truck does it twice a day with ease. The three-horse truck 
hauls four tons and a half and costs $10.03 a day for opera- 
tion; the two-horse truck carries three tons and costs 


$7.31 a day, while the motor truck costs $13.40. Though 
the truck costs more to operate it does much more 
work. This, you will find, is the general result of similar 
comparisons, 

Yet some operators, espec ially those who have heavy and 
wearing haulage, run trucks more cheaply than they can 
maintain horse-drawn teams. The case of a New York 
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contractor, who hauls heavy stone to the crusher and 
broken stone away from it—thus having full loads all the 
time—is typical. With a three-ton motor truck he does in 
a day and a half what formerly took five teams two whole 
days. He can haul three tons from ten to twelve miles an 
hour on country roads. Instead of five drivers at a dollar 
and a half a day he has one motor driver at two dollars 
and a half. He figures that the total daily cost of opera- 
tion of the truck, including gasoline, oil, driver and wages 
of three helpers, is eight dollars and a quarter a day, while 
the cost of the upkeep of the horse teams was over eleven 
dollars. ° 

Take coal, which is one of the hardest strains on the 
horse, because the load, instead of diminishing in bulk all 
the time as in the case of ordinary delivery, remains heavy 
over the entire period of the trip. In snow and sleet the 
wear and tear on the horses is terrific. Often a four- 
hundred-dollar team is rendered useless after one experience 
on icy streets. Here is where the motor truck comes in. 
Last winter in New York the motor coal trucks kept up 
their deliveries day and night when the horse-drawn vehi- 
cles were all put out of business or their service badly 
crippled. Coal trucks have piled up impressive records. 
A five-ton truck delivered nine hundred and sixty-three 
tons of coal in twenty-six working days without any delay 
from breakdowns. It covered seven hundred and twenty- 
one miles, the daily tonnage was twenty-seven and the 
average mileage each day was twenty-eight. A ten-ton 
coal truck delivered eighty-four tons a day and got two 
miles and a haif out of each gallon of gasoline. 

The motor truck is having a big effect on the coal busi- 
ness. In a city like New York the profit gets down to a 
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AN any man—a gentleman, I mean—call a 
woman a pig?” The little man flung this 
challenge forth to the whole group, then 
leaned back in his deckchair, sipping lemonade 
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matter of cartage. This is why the average haul is only 
two miles and a half. If the cartage can be made faster 
and more economical then the profit will be larger. So 
far, the actual cost of motor trucking for coal has been 
greater than horse delivery, but the efficiency is doubled. 
The system has not been sufficiently long in operation to 
get the best maintenance results, however. 

The small dealer has fared well with the motor vehicle. 
The illustration furnished by the experience of a miller 
in Illinois is worth using. He has a fifteen-hundred- 
pound delivery wagon. His expense of operation has 
averaged sixty-eight dollars a month, including gasoline, 
repairs, oil and a man’s services. For the same period his 
horses had cost him for feed, shoeing, wagon repairs, har- 
ness and upkeep generally, seventy-one dollars. The motor 
vehicle hauls a third more than the horse-drawn wagon 
and ¢overs more than twice the ground. 

An interesting comparison has been made between the 
horse-drawn vehicle and the electric truck. In this instance 
the investment in fifty-three double-team wagons, two 
hundred and twelve horses and fifty-three sets of double 
harness represented $68,631.05. The annual operating 
expenses of these teams, including interest on the invest- 
ment, depreciation and labor, was $149,674.05. Con- 
trasted with this outfit is the work of forty electrics—ten 
three-ton trucks and twenty two-ton trucks—representing 
an investment of $140,570.80. The annual operating 
expenses of the trucks, including interest on investment 
and depreciation, was $113,902.12, which was a saving of 
$35,771.93, or about twenty-three per cent. 

One of the largest department stores in Philadelphia 
has a two-thousand-pound truck, which costs in operation, 
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including interest on investment, maintenance of batteries, 
current depreciation, tires, wages for one driver and one 
helper, a little over six dollars a day. This car replaced 
four wagons. Ona very hot day it replaced twelve horses 
and three wagons and in one day it made four hundred 
deliveries. 

Equal saving has been made with gasoline trucks. In 
Louisville, Kentucky, a flour manufacturer in two months 
saved one hundred and ninety-four dollars by replacing 
two two-horse teams with one three-ton truck. In Chi- 
-ago a piano house uses one three-ton truck where formerly 
it had three teams. The saving in wages each day by the 
use of the motor vehicle is eighteen dollars. A Detroit 
miller averaged twelve tons a day with a three-ton truck 
whose average daily mileage was twenty-six miles. 
Excluding tires, his repair bill for five thousand miles was 
seventy cents. 

To set forth the varied use of the motor vehicle means 
to take a swift trip through nearly every industry and in 
almost every community of any size. Let us take New 
York first. Nowhere is there greater need for quick 
delivery service. You get some idea of the problem in this 
city when you find that last year fifty-four million tons of 
freight were handled on its streets. This volume increases 
each year, yet the streets remain the same in 
The substitute for a widening traffic area has been the 
motor vehicle, which only takes up half the room of the 
horse-drawn vehicle and is handled, as a rule, more easily. 

One of the largest services that the automobile vehicle 
renders in New York is to one of the great express com- 
panies. This concern practically runs a twenty-four-hour 
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swell to the wrist, small—unthinkably small and 
round and strong? This was hers. And yet, to 
see her swimming the sharp, quick English over- 
hand stroke, and getting somewhere with it too, 
was—well, I understand anatomy and athletics 





with an air commingled of certitude and watchful 
belligerence. Nobody made answer. They were 
used to the little man and his sudden passions and 
high elevations. 

“‘T repeat, it was in my presence that he said a 
certain lady, whom none of you knows, was a pig. 
He did not say swine. He grossly said that she 
was a pig. And I hold that no man who is a man 
could possibly make such a remark about any 
woman.” 

Doctor Dawson puffed stolidly at his black pipe. 
Matthews, with knees hunched up and clasped by 
his arms, was absorbed in the flight of a guny. 
Sweet, finishing his Scotch and soda, was questing 
about with his eyes for a deck-steward. 

*T ask you, Mr. Treloar, can any man call any 
woman a pig?” 

Treloar, who happened to be sitting next to 
him, was startled by the abruptness of the attack, 
and wondered what grounds he had ever given the 
little man to believe that he could call a woman 
a pig. 

“T should say,” he began his hesitant answer, 
“that it—er—depends on the—er—the lady.” 

The little man was aghast. 

“You mean ” he quavered. 

“That I have seen female humans who were as 
bad as pigs—and worse.” 

There was a long, painful silence. The little 
man seemed withered by the coarse brutality of 
the reply. In his face was unutterable hurt and 
woe. 

*“ You have toid of a man who made a not nice 
remark, and you have classified him,” Treloar said 
in cold, even tones. ‘I shall now tell you about 
a woman—I beg your pardon—a lady —and when 





and such things, and yet it was a mystery to me 
how she could do it. 

“She could stay under water for two minutes. 
I have timed her. No man on board, except 
Dennitson, could capture as many coins as she 
with a single dive. On the forward main deck was 
a big canvas tank with six feet of sea-water. We 
used to toss small coins into it. I have seen her 
dive from the bridge deck —no mean feat in itself 
into that six feet of water and fetch up no less 
than forty-seven coins, scattered at random over 
the whole bottom of the tank. Dennitson, a quiet 
young Englishman, never exceeded her in this, 
though he made it a point always to tie her score. 

“‘She was a sea-woman, true. But she was a 
land-woman, a horsewoman—a-—she was the uni- 
versal woman. To see her, all softness of flowing 
dress, surrounded by half a dozen eager men, 
languidly careless of them, or flashing bright- 
ness and wit on them and at them and through 
them, one would fancy she was good for nothing 
else in the world. At such moments I have com- 
pelled myself to remember her score of forty-seven 
coins from the bottom of the swimming tank. 
But that was she—the everlasting wonder of a 
woman who did all things well. 

“She fascinated every betrousered human 
around her. She had me—and I don’t mind con- 
fessing it—she had me to heel along with the rest. 
Young puppies and old gray dogs who ought to 
have known better—oh, they all came up and 
crawled round her skirts and whined and fawned 
when she whistled. They were all guilty, from 
young Ardmore, a pink cherub of nineteen, out- 
ward bound for some clerkship in the consular 
service, to old Captain Bentley, grizzled and sea- 








I have finished I shall ask you to classify her. Miss 
Caruthers I shall call her, principally for the reason 
that it is not her name. It was on a P. & O. boat, 
and it occurred several years ago. 

“Miss Caruthers was charming. No; that is not the 
word. She was amazing. She was a young woman and a 
lady. Her father was a certain high official whose name, 
if I mentioned it, would be immediately recognized by all 
of you. She was with her mother and two maids at the 
time, going out to join the old gentleman wherever you 
like to wish in the East. 

“She—and pardon me for repeating—was amazing. It 
is the one adequate word. Even the most minor adjectives 
applicable to her are bound to be sheer superlatives. 
There was nothing she could not do better than any woman 
and than most men. Sing, play —bah!—as some rheto- 
rician once said of old Nap, competition fled from her. 


“She Took No Notice, but Held Up the Gold Coin 
Before the Eyes of the Boy"’ 


Swim! She could have made a fortune and a name as a 
public performer. She was one of those rare women who 
can strip off all the frills of dress and in a simple swimming 
suit be more satisfyingly beautiful. Dress! She was an 
artist. Her taste was unerring. 

“But her swimming. Physically, she was the perfect 
woman—you know what I mean; not in the gross, 
muscular way of acrobats, but in all the delicacy of line 
and fragility of frame and texture; and combined with 
this, strength. How she could do it was the marvel. You 
know the wonder of a woman’s arm—the forearm, I 
mean; the sweet fading away from rounded biceps and 
hint of muscle, down through small elbow and firm, soft 


worn, and as emotional, to look at, as a Chinese 

joss. There was a nice middle-aged chap, Perkins, 

I believe, who forgot his wife was on board until 
Miss Caruthers sent him to the right-about and back 
where he belonged. 

‘*Men were wax in her hands. She melted them, or 
softly moulded them, or incinerated them, as she pleased. 
There wasn’t a steward, even, grand and remote as she 
was, who at her bidding would have hesitated to souse the 
Qld Man himself with a plate of soup. You have all seen 
such women—a sort of world’s desire to all men. As a 
man-conqueror she was supreme. She was a whiplash, a 
sting and a flame, an electric spark. Oh, believe me, at 
times there were flashes of will that scorched through her 
beauty and seduction and smote a victim into blank and 
shivering idiocy and fear! 
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“And don’t fail to mark, in the light of what is to come, 
that she was a prideful woman: pride of race, pride of 
caste, pride of sex, pride of power—she had it all, a pride 
strange and willful and terrible. 

* “She ran the ship, she ran the voyage, she ran every- 
thing—and she ran Dennitson. That he had outdistanced 
the pack even the least wise of us admitted. That she 
liked him, and that this feeling was growing, there was not 
a doubt. I am certain that she looked on him with kinder 
eyes than she had ever looked with on man before. We 
still worshiped and were always hanging about waiting to 
be whistled up, though we knew that Dennitson was laps 
and laps ahead of us. What might have happened we 
shall never know, for we came to Colombo and something 
else happened. 

“You know Colombo, and how the native »oys dive 
for coins in the shark-infested bay? Of course it is only 
among the ground sharks and fish sharks that they 
venture. It is almost uncanny the way they know sharks 
and can sense the presence of a real killer—a tiger shark, 
for instance, or a gray nurse strayed up from Australian 
waters. But let such a shark appear and, long before the 
passengers can guess, every mother’s son of them is out of 
the water in a wild scramble for safety. 

“Tt was just after tiffin and Miss Caruthers was holding 
her usual court under the deck-awnings. Old Captain 
Bentley had just been whistled up and had granted her 
what he had never granted before —nor since — permission 
for the boys to come up on the promenade deck. You see, 
Miss Caruthers was a swimmer and she was interested. 
She took up a collection of all our small change and herself 
tossed it overside, singly and in handfuls, arranging the 
terms of the contests, chiding a miss, giving extra rewards 
to clever wins; in short, managing the whole exhibition. 

“She was especially keen on their jumping. You know, 
jumping feet-first from a height, it is very difficult to hold 
the body perpendicularly while in the air. The center of 
gravity of the human body is high, and the tendency is to 
overtopple, but the little beggars employed a method new 
to her, which she desired to learn. Leaping from the 
davits of the boat deck above, they plunged downward, 
their faces and shoulders bowed forward, looking at the 
water; and only at the last moment did they abruptly 
straighten up and enter the water erect and true. 

“It was a pretty sight. Their diving was not so good, 
though there was one of them who was excellent at it, as 
he was at all the other stunts. Some white man must have 
taught him, for he made the proper swan dive and did it 
as beautifully as I have ever seen it done. You know, it is 
head-first into the water; and from a great height the 
problem is to enter the water at the perfect angle. Miss 
the angle and it means at the least a twisted back and 
injury for life. Also, it has meant death for many a 
bungler. This boy could do it—seventy feet I know he 
cleared in one dive from the rigging —clenched hands on 
chest, head thrown back, sailing more like a bird, upward 
and out, and out and 
down, body flat on 
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creatures —animals, anything, a leopard, a horse —restless, 
eager, too much alive ever to De still, silken of muscle, each 
slightest movement a benediction of grace, every action 
wild, untrammeled, and over all spilling out that intense 
vitality, that sheen and iuster of iiving light. The boy had 
it. Life poured out of him almost in an effulgence. His 
skin glowed with it. it burned in his eyes. I swear I could 
almost hear it crackie from him. Looking at him, it was 
as if a whiff ot ozone came to one’s nostrils—so fresh and 
young was he so resplendent with health, so wildly wild. 

“This was the boy, and it was he who gave the alarm 
in the midst of the sport. The boys made a dash of it for 
the gangway platform, swimming the fastest strokes they 
knew, pell-mell, floundering and splashing, fright in their 
faces, clambering out with jumps and surges, any way to 
get out, lending one another a hand to safety, till all were 
strung along the gangway and peering down into the 
water. 

““*What is the matter?’ asked Miss Caruthers. 

*** A shark, I fancy,’ Captain Bentley answered. ‘Lucky 
little beggars that he didn’t get one of them.’ 

*** Are they afraid of sharks?’ she asked. 

Aren’t you?’ he asked back. 

She shuddered, looked overside at the water and made 
a moue, 

““*Not for the world would I venture where a shark 
might be,’ she said, and shuddered again. ‘They are 
horrible! Horrible!’ 

“The boys came up on the promenade deck, clustering 
close to the rail and worshiping Miss Caruthers, who had 
flung them such a wealth of bakshish. The performance 
being over, Captain Bentley motioned to them to clear 
out; but she stopped him. 

““*One moment, please, Captain. I have always under- 
stood that the natives are not afraid of sharks.’ 

“‘She beckoned the boy of the swan dive nearer to her 
and signed to him to dive over again. He shook his head 
and, along with all his crew behind him, laughed as if it 
were a good joke. 

***Shark,’ he volunteered, pointing to the water. 

“*No!’ she said. ‘There is no shark.’ 

“But he nodded his head positively and the boys 
behind him nodded with equal positiveness. 

“*No, no, no!’ she cried. And then to us: ‘Who'll 
lend me a half-crown and a sovereign?’ 

“Immediately the half-dozen of us were presenting her 
with half-crowns and sovereigns, and she accepted the 
two coins from young Ardmore. 

*‘She held up the half-crown for the boys to see, but 
there was no eager rush to the rail preparatory to leaping. 
They stood there grinning sheepishly. She offered the 
coin to each one individually, and each, as his turn came, 
rubbed his foot against his calf, shook his head and 
grinned. Then she tossed the half-crown overboard. 
With wistful, regretful faces they watched its silver flight 
through the air, but not one moved to follow it. 
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***Don’'t do it with the sovereign,’ Dennitson said to her 
in a low voice. 

“She took no notice, but held up the gold coin before 
the eyes of the boy of the swan dive 

“*Don’t!’ said Captain Bentley. ‘I wouldn't throw a 
sick cat overside with a shark around.’ 

“But she laughed, bent on her purpose, and continued 
to dazzle the boy. 

“*Don't tempt him,’ Dennitson urged. ‘It is a fortune 
to him and he might go over after it.’ 

“*Wouldn’t you?’ she flared at him. ‘If I threw it?’ 
This last more softly. 

**Dennitson shook his head. 

““* Your price is high,’ she said. ‘For how many sover 
eigns would you go?’ 

“*There are not enough coined to get me overside,” was 
his answer. 

“She debated a moment, the boy forgotten in her tilt 
with Dennitson. 

“*For me?’ she said very softly. 

***To save your life—yes; but not otherwise.’ 

“She turned back to the boy. Again she held the coi 
before his eyes, dazzling him with the vastness of it 
value. Then she made as if to toss it out, and involun 
tarily he made a half movement toward the rail, but wa 
checked by sharp cries of reproof from his companions 
There was anger in their voices as well. 

“**T know it is only fooling,’ Dennitson said. ‘Carry it 
as far as you like, but for Heaven's sake don’t throw it.’ 

“‘Whether it was that strange willfulness of hers, or 
whether she doubted the boy could be persuaded, there is 
no telling. It was unexpected to all of us. Out from the 
shade of the awning the coin flashed golden in the blaze 
of sunshine and fell toward the sea in a glittering arch 
Before a hand could stay him the boy was over the rail 
and curving beautifully downward after the coin. Both 
were in the air at the same time. It was a pretty sight. 
The sovereign cut the water sharply, and at the very spot, 
almost at the same instant with scarcely a splash, the boy 
entered. 

“From the quicker-eyed black boys watching came an 
exclamation. We were al! at the rail. Don’t tell me it is 
necessary for a shark to turn on its back. That one 
didn’t. In the clear water, from the height we were above 
it, we saw everything. The shark was a big brute and 
with one drive he cut the boy squarely in half. 

“There was a murmur or something from among us 
who made it I did not know: it might have been I. And 
then there was silence. Miss Caruthers was the first to 
speak. Her face was deathly white. 

“**T—T never dreamed!’ she said, and laughed a short, 
hysterical laugh. 

“All her pride was at work togive hercontrol. Sheturned 
weakly toward Dennitson, and then on from one to another 
of us. In her eyes was a terrible sickness and her lips 
were trembling. We were brutes—oh, I know it, now that 

I look back upon it; 
but we did nothing! 





the air, so that if it 
struck the surface in 
that position it would 
be split in half like a 
herring. But the mo- 
ment before the water 
is reached the head 
drops forward, the 
hands go out and lock 
the arms in an arch in 
advance of the head, 
and the body curves 
gracefully downward 
and enters the water 
just right. 

“This the boy did 
again and again tothe 
delight of all of us, but 
particularly of Miss 
@aruthers. He could 
not have been a mo- 
ment over twelve or 
thirteen, yet he was 
by far the cleverest of 
the gang. He wasthe 
favorite of his crowd 
and its leader. 
Though there were 
many older than he, 
they acknowledged 
his chieftaincy. He 
was a beautiful boy, 
a lithe young god in 
breathing bronze, 
eyes wide apart, intel- 
ligent and daring—a 
bubble, amote, a beau- 
tiful flash and sparkle 
of life. You have seen 








“*Mr. Dennitson,’ 


‘Tom,won't 
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she said 
you take me below? 
“He never changed 
the direction of his 
gaze, which was the 
bleakest I have ever 
seen in a man’s face; 
nor did he move an 
eyelid. He took a 
cigarette from his case 
and lighted it. Cap 
tain Bentley made a 
nasty sound in his 
throat and spat over- 
board. That wasall 
that and the silence 
“She turned away 
and started to walk 
firmly down the deck. 
Twenty feet away she 
swayed and thrust a 





hand against the wall 
tosave herself; and so 
she went on, support- 
ing herself against the 
cabins and walking 
very slowly.” 

Treloar ceased. He 
turned his head and 
favored the little man 
with a look of cold 
inquiry. “Well?” he 
said finally. ‘‘ Classify 
her.” 

The little man 
guiped andswallowed. 

“I have nothing to 
say,” hesaid. ‘‘ Noth- 








wonderfully glorious 





“She Swayed and Thrust a Hand Against the Wall to Save Hersetf" 


ing whatever to say.” 
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iow the Sanitarium Started--By Will Payne 


-You See 


let where Mr. and Mrs. Francis North were spending 

their honeymoon. It possessed trees and scenery, 
but not much else. Such tides of commerce as there were 
had long since turned to Avignon, the railroad station on 
the other side of the valley, six miles away. A row of 
beautiful old elms bordered the street in front of the inn, 
but the street itself was overgrown with grass on which 
infrequent wheels left only a slight mark. Twelve months 
before, after a valiant struggle of twenty years against 
adverse Fate, Bethany’s one general store had yielded up 
the ghost. The storeroom, fifteen feet by thirty, now stood 
empty. Only the blacksmith and the inn held out. 

_It was, in fact, an inn in name only. Mr. and Mrs. 
North were the only guests. The establishment really 
subsisted on a cow, a garden patch and Almira, the land- 
lord’s industrious maiden sister. Every morning, not long 
after sun-up, Almira sallied forth from the inn in a rat- 
tling old one-horse buggy drawn by a hoary gray mare, 
to peddle her milk and vegetables among the prodigal 
summer cottagers at Avignon. She was a brave sight, 
sitting very erect in the dilapidated buggy, a calico gown 
hanging limply on her spare frame, a sunbonnet on her 
head and spectacles on her nose, her brown and bony 
hands firmly grasping the patched lines, the vegetable- 
basket on the seat beside her and a box of milk-bottles at 
her feet. Not only did she look eminently respectable, 
but she made one feel that any adverse Fate that sought 
to down Almira would have its hands full. 

Thus it devolved upon Brother Eben, the landlord, to 
put the breakfast on the table for the guests, Almira 
having prepared it, and to wash the dishes. Mr. Deming 
performed these duties as one submits to an unavoidable 
affliction. On their second day at the inn Almira had 
informed them sympathetically that Brother Eben was 
poorly. Farthest surmised that being poorly had been 
his principal occupation for a long while. 

Coming out from breakfast, the guests seated them- 
selves in idie delight upon the veranda. The valley with 
the early morning sun upon it was very lovely. Dew still 
shone on the grass, on the unkempt shrubbery and on 
Almira’s regretfully neglected posy bed. This was their 
fifth morning at the inn, but each morning it seemed quite 
as enchanting as before. 

“How would you like to live here, dear?” said Farthest 
abruptly, after they had been dreamily contemplating the 
valley for some moments. 

Edith, as fresh and rosy as the morning, looked around 
at him, her dee *~p blue eyes wide with surprise. ‘“‘Why, 
how could we 

Farthest, still dreamily 


B tesier was the name of the New England ham- 


contemplating the valley, 
smiled absently. ‘‘Well, when it comes to that,” he 
replied good-naturedly, “‘how can we live anywhere?” 
For he had candidly told his beautiful bride that he had 
only a little money and no particular occupation. 

She laughed musically—such was her faith in him. 
“But there isn't any business here, is there? How could 


He Often Speaks; Speaks Quite Distinctly"’ 
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you make money where there isn’t any?” She pro- 
pounded the riddle smiling and with a simple, childlike 
curiosity. 

““There’s a heap of money over there,” Farthest replied, 
nodding across the valley toward Avignon. Even at that 
distance the towering brick battlements and red-tiled 
roof of the Chateau Avignon made a sanguine splotch 
among the treetops. The Chateau accommodated seven 

hundred guests and its 
lowest rate was five dol- 
lars a day. Then there 
were the cottages. 
Landlord Deming had 
told them that Wesley 
Hubbard’s cottage cost 
half a million. 

“Oh, yes! Over 
there,” said Edith, as 
though that put an en- 
tirely different face on 
the matter. For a mo- 
ment her lovely eyes 
dwelt fondly upon the 
prospect. ‘‘ Why, I think 
it would be perfectly 
lovely to live here, 
dear!’’she affirmed with 
enthusiasm. “Then I 
could raise berries and 
flowers, couldn’t I?” 
she added eagerly. 

“Certainly you could!” Farthest replied dotingly. 
“We'd clear out that whole tangle back of the house.” 

“Oh! Why, Frank!” she cried. ‘‘Do you mean right 
here—at the inn?” She regarded him a moment with 
affectionate wonder. ‘But, dear, how could you do it?” 
She laughed sweetly over her own curiosity—which was 
much like that of a dear child that eagerly waits while 
some wise elder performs a seeming impossibility. 

“You know I spent a month at a crack sanitarium 
once,” Farthest observed. ‘I talked to the doctors and 
patients a great deal and read some medical works. Since 
then I’ve always thought I'd like to have a sanitarium of 
my own if I ever got in a position to build one. I think I 
know something about how to treat nervous patients. At 
any rate,”’ he added modestly, “I have some ideas that 
I'd like to work out.” 

“Why, that would be fine!’’ Edith murmured, quite 
engulfed in wonder. 

““Of course we'd have to tear down this old house,”’ he 
remarked, “‘and make a great many improvements. But 
as soon as we came here it struck me the location was 
ideal.” 

**T don’t see how it could be better,”” Edith assented, sur- 
veyingthescene. “‘But———”’ Her pretty brows contracted 
with the unaccustomed 
effort to think. To buy the 
inn and build a sanitarium 
would certainly take a good 
deal of money, not to men- 
tion the matter of getting 
patients afterward. It all 
seemed very confusing. 

Farthest laughed, his 
brown eyes dancing mer- 
rily; he shook his dark, 
poetic locks at her mock- 
ingly. “But how am I 
going to do it?” he said. 
“*Why, I don’t know at all! 
But I’ve found that if your 
main idea is right’’—he 
nodded at her decisively — 
“the details will probably 
work out right. When 
Eben comes out I’m going 
to see if he won’t lease us 
the place.” 

“Really?” she cried ex- 
citedly, the immediate 
prospect instantly catching 
herattention. “Oh, Frank! 
See if he won’t let us keep 
the cow, too! I do want 
to learn to milk. And we 
must have Almira! She’s 
such good fun. I’ll clear out 
so you can talk to Eben.” 
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Thus when the landlord appeared, to take his customary 
seat in the rocker with the cushion in it, Farthest was 
gazing rapturously after the retreating and lovely figure 
of his wife. Mr. Deming was a round-shouldered and 
hook-nosed Yankee. He wore his upper lip smooth- 
shaven in a sacerdotal manner, which gave the whole 
stage, so to speak, to an upper set of large, glittering, pure 
white false teeth. A heavy beard, originally reddish but 
now nearly white, clothed the lower part of his face and 
fell upon his breast. He looked out upon the world with 
a pair of dull and hostile eyes. Farthest guessed his age 
at three score and five. 

“Doctor!” he snorted in reply to the guest’s friendly 
interrogatory. ‘I can tell you what a doctor would do 
for me before he’d ever feel my pulse, young man. He’d 
skin me out of my eyeteeth. That’s what he’d do for me!” 
The old gentleman lifted a long, bony arm, pointing. 
“See that clump of ellums yonder side the road? You 
can just see the end of a red barn beyond the trees, That’s 
where Eli Prothroe lives—son of old Jonathan Prothroe 
that’s lived right here in Bethany all his life. Eli married 
a girl over from New Castle—sort of hoity-toity. She was 
goin’ to have a doctor that was up to snuff. So Eli goes 
over to Avignon and gets one of them Boston chaps— 
felleh with eyeglasses and a little red ottymo-bile. And 
what do you s’pose he charged Eli? What do you s’pose 
he charged him?” 

When Mr. Deming’s conversation approached a sum 
of money he always betrayed suppressed excitement. 
Now he grasped his beard firmly around the waist with 
his right hand, and bit his nether lip with the glittering 
false teeth as he waited for Farthest to guess. 

“A hundred and twenty dollars—for a confinement!” 
he announced deliberately when the guest had given it 
up. “A hundred and twenty dollars. Of course Eli told 
him to go to. And the felleh sued him and got judgment. 
Got judgment for the bill and costs—costs come to thirty- 
six dollars and eighty-five cents. A hundred and twenty 
dollars and thirty-six dollars and eighty-five cents costs. 
That’s what Eli Prothroe had done to him by a jury of 
his peers,” said Mr. Deming, whose aversion to 'awyers 
was even greater than his aversion to doctors. ‘“‘And 
when that youngster was a year and a half old,” the land- 
lord added impressively, fixing Farthest with a dull, hostile 
eye, ‘‘it was bench-legged as a bulldog.” 

He plainly inferred that with such a doctor no other 
result could have been expected. After a moment he 
turned to Farthest again, but somewhat doubtfully as 
though uncertain whether the guest were a man to whom 
he could tell a weighty secret. Then he said, lowering his 
voice and nodding confidentially: ‘This country is goin’ 
to the dogs. Our doctors don’t come within gunshot of 
the German doctors. Those fellehs over there know their 
business and they ain’t skins. There was ’Lijah New- 
comb’s nephew—he’s got a big job with a railroad in 


Aimira Was Paratyzed to See Her Brother, Theretofore of Unblemished 
Reputation, Shirtless in the Face of Day 
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Omaha. Well, sir, his eyes went back on him and he 
fooled around and fooled around with these American 
doctors. Of course they couldn’t do him any good. All 
they could do was to skin him. So finally he got desperate 
and went over to Germany. Doctor there treated him 
six weeks and cured him. And what do you s’pose he 
charged?” 

Again the landlord grasped his beard and waited 
intently for the guest to answer. Again Farthest gave 
it up. 

“He charged him,”’ said Mr. Deming solemnly, “just 
exactly three hundred marks. That’s sixty dollars of our 
money. Yes, sir; eye specialists; one of the big men over 
there; cured him and charged him sixty dollars! This 
country? Shucks!’”’ Mr Deming seemed to toss away his 
native land as an article too contemptible for notice. 
““Germany’s got us beat a mile. And that’s what I said 
I said to Almira when I heard Wes Hubbard’d got a big 
heart specialist over from Germany—I said maybe he'd 
stand a show to live the summer out. But he’s got a big 
nerve specialist from New York, too, so I guess it’s just 
about a stand-off.” 

“And Mr. Hubbard, you say, used to live here?” 
Farthest observed designedly. 

Upon which hint, as he had expected, Landlord Deming 
retold the golden legend—how he and Wes Hubbard had 
gone to school together when they were barefoot boys, at 
which period the whole Hubbard family could scarcely 
boast a shirt to its back; how Wesley had gone West and 
got into timber, and now was worth twenty-five million 
dollars. Mr. Deming slowly rolled the precious vocables 
over his tongue—‘‘ Twen-t-e-e-five mil-yon dol-lars!”’ 
holding his beard with both hands the while. Not that 
Wesley was deriving much joy from his twenty-five mil- 
lions. At his grand cottage in Avignon he was perishing 
of some mysterious ailment, with a specialist from Ger- 
many, a specialist from New York, a professional masseur, 
three trained nurses, a daughter and a noble son-in-law. 
“‘T’ll bet ye,” said Mr. Deming, leveling a bony forefinger 
upon far Avignon, “that New York chap is gittin’ ten 
times as much as the German—and don’t know putty, 
either; don’t know putty!” 

Farthest led the conversation around to the present 
condition of the inn, which the landlord painted in dark 
colors. The country had practically gone to the dogs, he 
explained; Wall Street had all the money. Thus you 
could get a thousand rich loafers to spend ten dollars a 
day over at Avignon, but there was no sturdy middle 
class to patronize a modest, respectable establishment 
like the inn. 

“Would you care to sell it, Mr. Deming?” 
inquired softly. 

The landlord started in his chair with a look of pain, for 
he perceived that if Farthest were a possible purchaser 
he had made an enormous tactical error in depreciating the 
property. He admitted that he might possibly be induced 
to part with the inn, although he had refused innumerable 
offers. A great many people wished 
to buy the place, for it was univer- 


Farthest 
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Farthest, as though waking up from 
a day-dream, looked around, smiling. 
“A galmerpraktor,”’ he explained pleas- 
antly. ‘‘Gal is from Galen, the greatest 
of ancient physicians. Mer is from 
Mesmer, who discovered animal mag- 
netism—what we call hypnotism, you 
know. Praktor is a Greek word meaning 
I practice that. It’s a new German 
school of healing. If I bought the inn,” 
he added incidentally, “it would be to 
set up a sanitarium and introduce the 
school in this country. But it depends 
a good deal upon Doctor Schiller. Ina 
day or two I’m going over to Avignon to 
see him about it. Of course I’m a young 
man, not known in this country, and the 
medical profession here is so hidebound 
that it’s hard for a young man to intro- 
duce anything new. But Doctor Schiller 
has agreat reputation. All the rich peo- 
ple have heard about him since he came 
over here to treat Mr. Hubbard. So, you 
see, if he would approve this location 
and back me up by recommending me 
I believe I could make a success of it.” 

Farthest spoke modestly, yet in an 
offhand manner, as though it were ex- 
tremely likely that the celebrated Ger- 
man specialist would coéperate with 
him. Mr. Deming, who personally conceived the great 
German as moving on Olympian heights, stared at the 
guest with emotions not unlike those of the peasant who 
discovers that he has been familiarly entertaining the k ng. 

“Yes, sir,” he said humbly; “if Doctor Schiller would 
give you his recommend I reckon that would settle it. 
You know him?” he ventured to inquire almost timidly. 

“Oh, not personally , Farthest re plied cheerfully : “but 
that doesn’t matter —not witha German scientist. ‘They're 
different, you know. With them it’s all for science and 
the cure of disease. If Doctor Schiller was satisfied that 
I was all right scientifically he would recommend me just 
as readily as he would his own son. They're not out for 
money. If he were at home now, and you were suffering, 
he’d come right here and treat you and charge you ten 
cents if that was all you could afford to pay.” 

The statement awoke strong emotions in the landlord, 
and it was a full minute before he could marshal them 
satisfactorily in words. ‘This country’ll never be any 
good,” he pronounced with energy, ‘“‘until we get some of 
the German spirit into it. Look at me!”’ He spread his 
arms in an unusual gesture. ‘I ain’t had no health for 
thirty years. What’ll an American doctor do for me? 
He'll just.skin me! I can’t git no help!” he declared with 
bitter passion. He gnawed his nether lip to regain self- 
control; tapped his breast significantly and nodded at the 
guest. ‘“‘Heart’s all wrong.” 





It Devotved Upon Brother Eben to 
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a burst of 








“Tl tell 

Ili do: V'll 

lease the inn of you, 

as it’stands, for six 
months.” 

Brother Eben didn’t 

quite catch the con- 


nection between that 
proposal and his ailing 
heart. He rather 
tl vuught, if he disposed 
of the inn at all, he 
would pr fer to sell it 


or five thou- 


outright f 
sand dollars cash. He 
mentioned that his son 
living in Denver ad often written him to come out there, 
and if Mr. North wanted the inn at five thousand cash he 
was inclined to surmise that he might part with it and visit 
Colorado. 


1 


However, Farthest soon discovered that Brother Eben 
had informed Almira of his quality, for that energetic 


spinster for the first time treated him as though he were 
grown up; and the next day when he asked her to let him 
use the hoary mare and rattling one-horse buggy she 


readily intrusted those mainstays of the family to his 
hands. 

This was about the highest expression of confidence in 
a human being that Almira was capable of. 
Farthest had already 
Naturally he found it a 
pleasant place, for not only was the scenery fine but it 


Although the walk was six miles 
visited Avignon several times 
smelled of loose cash. He had sauntered about the vast 
and ornate Chateau, even making observations and social 
inquiries respecting certain of its distinguished guests. 

For this particular visit he chose the suit that he had 
brought along for fishing and tramping. It was clean, but 
rather shabby. And he timed his visit so as to arrive at 
the Chateau about three o'clock. 
front of the Avign 


the hill, crossed the broad, flowery lawn and mounted the 


Tying the hoary nag in 
yn Courier office he tripped briskly up 


wide steps that led to the enormous veranda of the hotel. 
the top ol the st ps his soft but alert 
eyes had discerned the figure that 


Before he was at 


he sought. 





sally conceded that the location was 
the finest in New England. 

‘“What do you consider it worth?”’ 
Farthest asked. 

The landlord braced himself. “I 
consider it worth,” he said firmly, 
gazing away over the valley, “five 
thousand dollars of any man’s 
money, and I wouldn’t look at a 
penny less!” Having made that 
declaration he looked around at 
Farthest with an angry, threatening 
expression. In fact, it was a sore 
point. For the last eighteen years 
*Lijah Newcomb had been dickering 
with him for the inn, Mr. Deming 
insisting upon five thousand dollars 
cash, and ’Lijah offering fifteen hun- 
dred, ontime. The discrepancy had 
worn upon the landlord’s temper. 

“IT should think that was a very 
reasonable price,” Farthest ob- 
served lightly. ‘‘Do you think it’s 
going to rain today?” 

Mr. Deming thought it wasn’t 
going to rain, but exhibited little 
interest in that subject. For some 
time he sat slowly twisting his beard 
and surveying the elms, while the 
hope of a sale gnawed his vitals. 
‘What business might you be in?” 
he inquired at length cautiously. 

“Tama galmerpraktor,” Farthest 
replied absently. 

Using both hands Mr. Deming 
tugged manfully at his whiskers, star- 
ing the while at his guest. He didn’t 








It was a very large figure seem- 
ingly composed of bone and gristle, 
wrinkled and 
w loosely. It 
, With its 


upon which ome 





shape less clothes h 


1 : 
was seated in a willow chair 





huge legs crossed, deliberately read- 
ing a German newspaper and 
togy Farthest 


softly advanced to a vacant chair 


absently smoking a 


ten feet away, upon the extreme 
edge of which he sat down with the 
humble manner of a conscious inter- 
loper, holding } habby hat defer- 
He then fixed 


té vil upon the 


entially in his hands 
his soft dark ey« 


great spec ialist’ broad, smooth- 
shaven and leathery face. Ina 
moment Doctor Schiller’s gray eyes 
left the newspaper page and turned 
to Farthest impersonally, through 
the large-rimmed spectacles. He 
wus used to being stared at and to 
the other incidents of greatness. 


Farthest sprang up, took two 
quick steps toward the chair,stopped 


abruptly and caught his breath. His 


own figure was slight and graceful. 
He had delicate, regular and pleas- 
ing features and his voice was as soit 
as his eyes. His clean clothes were 
noticeably seedy, his air humble. 


When he managed to ask, “‘ Doctor 
Schiller ?”’ he would have made 
some sort ol appeal to any heart 
capable of a generous emotion. 
“*Yes,”’ said the Doctor imperson 
ally, in a deep and guttural voice, 


with a strong German accent. For 








wish to seem ignorant, but presently 
he ventured to say: “A which?” 





He Asked He to Let Him Use the Hoary Mare and Rattling One-Horse Buggy 


(Continued on Page 44 
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The Servants of Capital 

YONSOLIDATION of capital has been going on rapidly 

ever the world for at least twenty years. Germany 
has no Morgan or Rockefeller; but her “cartels” and syn- 
dicates correspond to our trusts. In 1871 the number of 
iron works there was two hundred and thirteen, with a 
yearly output valued at twenty-five million dollars. In 
1907 the number of works had fallen to one hundred and 
three, though the value of output had risen to a hundred 
and sixty-five millions. In England and Wales, exclusive 
of London, in 1589, there were ninety-six joint-stock banks, 
holding eight hundred million dollars of deposits. In 
1908 the number of such banks was only thirty-seven and 
their deposits had risen to a thousand millions. Since 1908 
further consclidation of banks has taken place there. 
Instances outside the United States of this powerful 
tendency of capital to combine might be multiplied. 

With instances inside the United States every reader 
is familiar; but our instances are often misunderstood 
because they are treated as personal movements—as 
something that Morgan and Hill, Harriman and Rocke- 
feller are doing. This consolidation is not a movement of 
men at all. It is a worldwide movement of capital; and it 
would have gone on in the United States in substantially 
the same way if the gentlemen named had never been born. 

‘The grand object of consolidation is to suppress compe- 
tition; and for capital that has become a measure of self- 
preservation. The New York Central Railroad was made 
up of a dozen small local lines. A fight among them would 
have been much like a war between two Indian tribes— 
some scalping, a few acres of corn destroyed, fifty bark 
huts burned. In the present New York Central system 
something like a thousand million dollars is invested. 
Just south lies the Pennsylvania system, in which another 
thousand million is invested. Actual war between these 
two huge systems would destroy capital as fast as many a 
campaign that figures in international history. Capital 
says there shall be no such war; and because that is neces- 
sary to capital's self-preservation it will keep on saying it 
as long as water runs downhill —given the continuation of 
present conditions. 

One might Say that personally Mr. Morgan has nothing 
to do with it. He is the agent of capital only because he 
does the things that capital requires. If he did ‘not do 
them there would instantly be another agent. 

Perhaps those publicists are right who say that this 
consolidation of capital is the most important phenomenon 
of our times; but whoever regards it as in any degree a 
personal movement, or subject to the discretion of any one 
man or any limited number of men, will never understand it. 


Democrats and the Tariff 


HE times are so mixed that almost anything of a polit- 

ical nature which is not a paradox would be para- 
doxical. Republicans are now for tariff reform and some 
Democrats are against it. After wandering in a tariff bog 
for the Scriptural period of forty years the country seems 
in a fair way of getting out, and at this critical juncture 
it is less the Republicans than the Democrats who invite 
us to step back into the slough. Attacks upon the Tariff 


Commission now come from Democratic rather than 
Republican sources. Spokesmen of that party would 
throw overboard the Insurgent program of ascertaining 
the facts and amending each schedule in accordance with 
the facts—which constitutes the only advance yet made 
toward a rational settlement—and adopt instead an act 
framed on the grand principle of “tariff for revenue only.” 

The party gave the country a “tariff for revenue only” 
in 1894. It imposed d.zies practically as high as those 
of the present act; important schedules were dictated by 
the trusts and log-rolled through just as though both 
Houses had been Republican. In framing the last tariff 
act more Democratic Senators voted for duties on iron ore 
and on lumber than voted to put those articles on the free 
list, where a Republican President wanted them. Some of 
the Senators explained that they were imposing the duty 
not for protection but for revenue only. No one has yet 
explained what difference that made either to the trust 
or to the consumer. 

A log-rolled tariff for revenue can be told from a log- 
rolled tariff for protection only by the label. The Demo- 
crats stood for tariff reform so long as the country was not 
ready for it. 

Now that the country is ready for it, are they going to 
stand in opposition simply because a Congress nomi- 
nally Republican—but compelled by a small number of 
Insurgents—adopted the only promising reform program? 


The Economy of Kings 


N IRREPRESSIBLE propensity to give away gold 
watches is one of the reasons why Dom Manuel II no 
longer reigns in Portugal. The country is poor and the 
royal estates are heavily burdened with regal relations, but 
the young monarch left as golden a wake as though his 
father had recently struck oil or was a steel magnate. 
Portugal’s foreign trade is about one-fifth that of Canada or 
of Switzerland—its budget nearly as large as the former’s 
and more than twice the size of the latter’s. To make the 
cause of the rebelling Portuguese perfect, nothing was lack- 
ing but a speech from the throne enjoining them to beware 
of extravagance. “It is the highest impertinence in 
kings,”’ wrote Adam Smith, ‘‘to pretend to watch over the 
economy of private people and to restrain their expenses, 
for they are themselves always, without any exception, the 
greatest spendthrifts in society. If their own extravagance 
does not ruin the state that of their subjects never will.” 
We are speaking, of course, of Portugal and of kings; but 
several eminent financiers inthis country who denounce the 
extravagance of the people might take the lesson to heart. 


An Object Lesson for Lawyers 


PEAKING in Chicago two years ago, President Taft 

said: ‘‘In England the judge controls the trial, con- 
trols the lawyers, keeps them to relevant and proper argu- 
ments; the lawyers are made to feel that they have an 
obligation not only to their clients but to the court and 
to the public at large not to abuse their office in such a way 
as to unduly lengthen the trial and unduly to direct the 
attention of the court and jury away from the real facts 
at issue. A murder case in England will be disposed of in 
a day or two that here will take three weeks or a month; 
and no one can say, after an examination of the record in 
England, that the rights of the defendant have not been 
preserved and that justice has not been done.” 

In England the trial of Crippen, the wife-murderer, 
lasted four days. Here it would have consumed more 
than as many weeks. Contrast it with such ghastly trav- 
esties as the Thaw trial in New York and consider which 
is the most likely to encourage reliance upon legal process 
instead of lynching—which is most likely to discourage 
murder. 

What grave doctors of law call “our sporting theory 
of justice’’—making a murder trial merely a contest of 
wits between opposing attorneys—is maintained at a 
heavy cost. 


Amending a Constitution 


ROBABLY great and long-enduring changes will pres- 

ently be made in the British Constitution. The signs 
point that way. Months ago a small and unofficial com- 
mittee of Liberals and Conservatives met to consider 
whether and how the power of the House of Lords to 
reject a bill passed by the Commons should be limited. 
This, in itself, was as revolutionary as would be a proposal 
to limit the Senate’s power of rejecting a bill passed by the 
House of Representatives; but, for a good while, reports 
have been current that the committee would go much 
further and recommend separate home-rule Parliaments 
for England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, with a Federal or 
Imperial Parliament in which those divisions of the Empire 
and all the self-governing colonies should be represented. 
This would be nothing less than taking the Empire to 
pieces and putting it together again on a new plan. These 
reports have been discussed, on the whole, dispassionately, 
with an evident disposition to wait in patience until the 
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committee finished its labors and published its reeommen- 
dations. Meanwhile the committee itself has not divulged 
a word of its proceedings or intentions—all of which looks 
like business. 

When the body that set up independent government for 
the United States assembled, newspaper reference to the 
fact consisted of the following: ‘‘The gentlemen appointed 
to meet in the General Congress are arrived’’—from which 
a good psychologist might have deduced the forthcoming 
declaration of independence. 

Perhaps the noisiest and most impassioned of con- 
ventions was the French National Assembly, whose 
Constitution fell to pieces before the ink was dry. 


Ain Instance of Progress 


HIS was written by the author of Robinson Crusoe 

concerning the great plague in London in 1665: “On 
the other hand, it is incredible and scarcely to be imagined 
how the posts of houses and corners of streets were plas- 
tered over with papers of ignorant fellows quacking and 
tampering in physic, set off with such flourishes as these: 
‘Infallible preventive pills against the plague,’ ‘Never- 
failing preventive against the infection,’ ‘ Anti-pestilential 
pills,’ ‘Incomparable drink against the plague never found 
out before,’ and such a number more that I cannot reckon 
up, and, if I could, would fill a book of themselves. ’Tis 
sufficient from these to apprise any one of the humor of 
those times and how a set of thieves and pickpockets not 
only cheated the poor people of their money but poisoned 
their bodies with odious and fatal preparations.” 

This was written by a Washington correspondent the 
other day: “‘ Although many quacks have been put out of 
business merely by barring their circulars from the mails, 
others, more powerful, have survived by turning to news- 
papers and flooding the country with their advertisements.” 

Hopeless of reaching such newspapers, the Government, 
it seems, is seeking a way to prosecute the quack adver- 
tisers; which shows that in two hundred and forty-five 
years the world—excepting newspapers that fall within 
the above reference —has moved. 


How to Pick a Judge 


HE Juvenile Court has been described as our finest 

improvement in the science of jurisprudence. For this 
institution probably we are indebted to Julian W. Mack, of 
Chicago, more than to any other one man. This sufficiently 
indicates the quality of his citizenship. His professional 
quality is indicated by the respect in which his unusual 
legal learning is held by scholars of the law. It is said that 
Judge Mack was chosen by President Taft as a member of 
the new Commerce Court, but whether the appointment 
will be made seems, at this writing, in doubt. The“ 
ization”’ in Illinois is much opposed to it because it 
fears any disability to discharge the duties of the office, 
but because Judge Mack is a Democrat and the appoint- 
ment of a Democrat to an important Federal post would 
spread discouragement and disaffection in the party. 

According to this view, the way to keep a party enheart- 
ened, loyal and victorious is not efficient service to the 
public, but a distribution of offices among its lieutenants. 
That this is the view of most of the Republican party’s 
official leaders in Illinois we do not doubt. The condition 
of the party in that state seems to prove it. Leaders who 
think they can improve a party’s chances of success by 
making helpfulness to the organization a test for one of the 
most important judicial positions in the country haven’t 
yet heard that General Jackson is dead. 


organ- 


not 


The Consumption of Cotton 


AST year’s cotton crop was smaller by three million bales 
than that of the year before, and three months after 
harvest cotton sold in New York at sixteen cents a pound. 
In the cotton year, from October to October, the average 
export price was fourteen and two-tenths cents a pound 
against nine and four-tenths cents the preceding twelve 
months. This was the highest average price in a genera- 
tion. Though production in the United States was short, 
stocks of old cotton on hand in this country and Europe at 
the beginning of the crop year were ample—nearly two 
and a half million bales. Statistics now at hand show that 
stocks of cotton were not very greatly reduced during the 
year. At the end of the crop year nearly two million bales 
were on hand. Consumption fell off nearly as much as 
production. The high price cut down the use of cotton 
in the world by over half a billion pounds. Here and 
abroad mills ran on part time, not because they couldn't 
get the cotton, but because they couldn’t sell the cloth at 
prices commensurate with the cost of the raw material. 
But in 1906-7, and again in 1908-9, the world used much 
more cotton at ten cents and nine and two-tenths cents a 
pound than it used in 1897-8 at five and six-tenths cents 
or in 1898-9 at four and nine-tenths cents; in fine, last 
year’s experience does not prove that the world will not use 
cotton freely even at fifteen cents. The sudden jump of 
fifty per cent in a year threw the trade out of gear. 
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The Man Who Came Back 


OT so long ago—indeed, so recently as the 
natal day of our grand republic rising-young- 
orator slang for Fourth of July—the question 

of whether a man could come back was debated at 
some length and with some acrimony at Reno, 
Nevada, and the result seemed to justify the opinion 
that some men cannot—one in particular. 

Without attempting to identify in any way the 
subject of these few polite remarks with the lam- 
basted and larruped Mr. Jeffries or the business 
formerly engaged in by the said expert—now 
retired —it seems proper to say the world is full of 
men who have come back, just as conversely it is full 
of men who have gone away. Likewise it is full of 
men who have done neither. This classification, 
on second glance, seems to inhabit the world rather 
multitudinously —filled three times—but why sacri- 
fice a thought to afact? Why, indeed? inquire our 
leading historians in clarion tones. And suiting the 
epigram to the epistle they put the reverse English 
on it and produce those brilliant tomes which we 
hail with great admiration and never read. 

Dissecting this proposition to its minutiz, has it 
ever occurred to you that the coming-back idea pre- 
supposes a place of some importance from which the 
returning hero went away at some previous time? 
The has-been who remains a has-been is so common 
you step on several of them on any crowded corner, 
but the has-been who changes his tense from past 
to present is not so numerous that some slight 
celebration of his recrudescence is unwarranted. 





Of all fields of human endeavor, politics is the one 











This is His Second Time on Earth 


plays as hard as any of the younger ones, harder than 
ome; never thinks of his health, nor needs to, and 
is as big, burly, strong as an ox. 

More than that, the general is the president of 
the University of Gerstenberg, which is an organiza- 
tion that meets in Washington along about eleven 
o'clock each night when work is over on Newspaper 
Row, ina place where cheese and sausages and beer 
and such other light comestibles are obtainable; and 
he presides with great dignity, consuming his sauer- 
kraut and pigs’ knuckles with the courtly grace of 
the older school. Here all important questions are 
discussed and the general has the casting vote —also 
a voice —do not forget that —a voice. Then, at mid- 
night, when these sessions of the university close, 





the general walks home. 

Major-general in two wars, member of Congress 
for two series of terms, and Speaker once. Seventy- 
four years old-—a pretty fair set of qualifications 
for a Grand-Old-Man button, I should say. 


A Linguistic Look 
“(NAN you talk Swedish?” they asked Adam Bede 
/ when he went to a small town in Northern 
Minnesota to make a speech. 


“No,” replied Adam; “but I can look it.” 


Manor Manners 


ENRY SCHOTT, the Kansas City editor, re- 
cently met an English curate on board ship 
coming from England. The curate dearly loved a 
lord. He talked constantly of the nobility. One 








where the once-great who has been dropped on the 
ash-heap almost universally spends the 
rest of his life trying to brush the dust 
off his clothes and get again in the game. 
There is something so fascinating about 
being on a political payroll —whether the wages 
is money or power —that the fingers of the 
man who has had that sort of increment never 
get over the itch. Most of them want to come back, 
most of them try to come back and few of them get back. 

Wherefore, after several years of study of the problem 
and those who try to solve it, together with frequent 
observations of the scattering few who made the riffle, it 
seems proper at this time to point out the greatest comer- 
back or come-backer of them all, General J. Warren 
Keifer, of Ohio, who, when this was written, was taking 
another fall out of the scheme; and who, whether he gets 
past on election day or not, certainly is entitled to medals, 
bouquets, epaulets, chevrons and such other insignia as 
may occur to the decorative mind for the way he did come 
back, his present attempt to keep up his batting average 
being a work of supererogation anyhow. 

The general is at present seventy-four or something of 
the kind. He is well stricken in years whatever the exact 
statistics may be. This is his second time on earth. He 
forged rapidly to the front more than forty years ago as a 
soldier and, bulging into polities, he got to the top rung of 
the ladder in Congress before a good many members of the 
present House of Representatives could vote. Then, to his 
surprise and dismay, he turned a series of back somersaults 
into oblivion and rested there for a quarter of a century or 
such a matter. 

Another war came along and he landed in that as a 
major-general; and, right on the heels of it, he came to 
Congress, where he still is and where he is trying to remain, 
subject to what the voters in his particular section of Ohio 
have to say about the matter on November eight. 

Down and Out for Twenty-five Years 

HE general fit nobly in the Civil War. It takes about 

half a page in the Congressional Directory to tell about 
it; not many statesmen, saving H. Cabot Lodge, 
C. Mitchell Depew, and Dr. Jacob Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire, having anything on him when it comes to 
space occupied in that valuable publication, although the 
general has it all over those mentioned in the matter of 
soldiering. He was a major-general when the little episode 
between Messrs. Grant and Lee occurred at Appomattox; 
and he presently joined the soldier vote in the House of 
Representatives. Presently, also, he was elected Speaker 
a job, to hear the men who hold it tell it, which is second 
only to that of the President of the United States and can 
afford to make snoots at that distinguished situation at 
times. 

It is entirely too late for casting up, so there is no need 
here te review the general’s career as Speaker. Suffice it 
to say that career did not meet with the approbation of 
General Henry V. Boynton, himself a soldier of much 








Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


renown, then engaged in telling the statesmen of the period 
all about themselves in the old Cincinnati Gazette maybe 
it was the Commercial Gazette in those days—anyhow, in 
the leading Republican paper of Ohio. General Boynton, 
being a fearless and fearsome citizen, who had neither axes 
to grind nor anything on his mind but getting all the news 
for his paper, had occasion to go out after his brother-in- 
arms, General Keifer; and when it was all over General 
Keifer was not in Congress, nor Speaker, and General 
Boynton was putting crimps in a dozen other statesmen 
elsewhere. 

When we took over the little task of whipping Spain 
General Keifer, long in the high grass in Ohio, emerged 
with a commission as major-general signed by President 
McKinley and marched valorously to some camp or other 
As was the case with many others of our leading soldiers 
of those parlous days, the war with Spain did not last long 
enough to get them into action, but did last long enough 
to get them into politics. 

What did we observe? We observed, among other 
things, General J. Warren Keifer, major-general in two 
wars, Speaker of the House of Representatives once upon 
a time, marching back to said Congress and wearing the 
identical suit of clothes he had on when he left those 
resounding halls so many years ago. His whiskers were a 
little grayer, but his suit was the same. It was and isa 
clawhammer affair, made of the heaviest black broadcloth, 
with a low-cut waistcoat and bell-topped breeches. The 
general, you must know, is a busy man, sought after at 
dinners and such; and this suit saves him much time and 
trouble. He is dressed according to his own ideas for the 
labors of the day and according to the ideas of others for 
the pleasures of the night. 

He has served several terms and only once, so far as 
recorded, has he abandoned that suit of clothes. Once he 
appeared in a suit of gray cloth from which a sack coat had 
been fashioned. Probably he was having the other suit 
mended. At any rate, they wouldn’t let him pass the 
doorkeepers and he hastened home and donned the 
broadcloth never to leave it off again, we all hope. It i 
pleasant to have about a statesman who links the past 
with the present, but it is rather tough on the general on 
those hot Washington days. 

Still, he probably doesn’t mind it. He is the most virile 
old citizen that Congress boasts. One would expect him, 
at his advanced time of life, to be doddering about, 
maundering of what happened in the days gone by; but 
not the general. He has no use for the days gone by. His 
interests are in the present and the future. He takes 
active and forceful part in the debates; works all the time; 


day, to illustrate the inherent grandeur of character 
and consideration for the common peo- 
+ ple among the upper classes, he told 
how a certain lord once exemplified his 
consideration in a very marked degree. 
“T was walking down a country lane,” he said, 
“‘and I came upon a farmer lad who was trying 
to get some escaped horses into a field. Pres- 
ently there rode up the lord of the manor. Instantly 
perceiving the predicament of the boy, he rode over and 
opened the gate for him and stood there until the lad had 
accomplished his object. 
“That,”’ continued the curate impressively, “is no idle 
tale or chatter. That I saw myself!” 


According to Mammy 


*“T)\EAR mamma,” wrote a bride transplanted from a 
Southern family to the North, “ please have Mammy 

Johanna send me her recipe tor hot cakes.”’ 

Mammy Johanna had presided in the kitchen for thirty 
years. With much labor she wrote the re« Ipe 

This was it: ‘‘Take as much flour as you need ‘cordin’ 
to how many folks they is to eat; put in some salt 
Miss Mary knows how much; put in all the rest of the 


ngrediums and be sure to have your griddle hot.” 


The Prisoner's Escape 


UDGE PHILLIPS was holding court in Missouri and 

stopping at a hotel that was known all over the state as 
one of the worst, if not the worst 

A man was brought before the judge charged with 
larceny and pleaded guilty. ‘‘ Prisoner,” said the judge, 
“this is an atrocious crime you have committed and I 
intend to punish you severely I wish I had it in my 
power to send you to our hotel for six months, but I have 
not that power and therefore can only put you in jail.”’ 


The Passing of Myer 


| ERBERT MYER had out a show with a well-known 
New Yorker ahead of it 
The show came to Memphis and Myer found that his 


advance man had given out scores of passes He tele- 
graphed to his agent: “‘What do you mean by giving out 
SO many passes In Memphis?” 

The agent replied: ‘“‘You are booked there for two 
nights. Play three and you can get all the passes in.” 


Generous Jim 


IM THORNTON, the vaudeville wit, did not like a 
© certain old-time showman. Once, before the showman 
died, they gave him a benefit in New York. Thornton 
was out on the road, but heard of the plan. He tele- 
rraphed to the showman: “‘Hear you are to have a 


benet I hope you will have to have many of them.” 
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By FORREST CRISSEY 


ROWING good crops is only half the 
farmer’s battle. Getting them to 
market in the right condition and in 

shape to command a fair going price is the 
other half of the transaction. 

For years Uncle Sam considered that his 
duty to his farmer folk ended with teaching 
them progressive and economical methods 
of production. He sent tons of literature, 
in the shape of agricultural bulletins, to 

those who were wide enough awake to ask 
for light. Then, finding that this shot over 
the heads of a vast multitude most in need 
of an agricultural uplift, he dispatched 
several hundred missionaries throughout 
the South to teach the farmer, right on his 
own farm, how to double his crops and at 
the same time to increase the fertility of his 
soil. Also, more than forty thousand boys 
were organized into corn clubs under the 
direct patronage of Uncle Sam; and com- 
petitive corn growing by farmer boys is 
now a big national movement. 

But however revolutionary and far- 
reaching these field efforts have been they 
represent the activities of only a single 
subdivision of one bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the fact remains 
that there is scarcely a line of activity 
followed by the department which has not 
its distinct phase of missionary work, of 
carrying the gospel of better crop methods 
straight to the farmer, to meet his deficien- 
cies and overcome the obstacles that stand 
between him and a generous reward for his 
toil and investment. Today Uncle Sam 
has turned Business Instructor to his people 
of the soil and has taken hold of their mar- 
keting problems with the same patience, 
the same searching scientific investigation, 
with which he has applied himself before 
to the problems of production. 

Perhaps no incident in Uncle Sam’s new 
rdle of Business Instructor stands out more 
conspicuously than does his experience in 
connection with the harvesting, handling 
and transportation of California’s citrus 
fruit erops. Since 1883, when the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sent to Riverside, 
California, two trees of the Washington 
navel orange, propagated from trees secured 
from Bahia, Brazil, by the department in 
1870, the industry has grown by leaps and 
bounds, until the shipments of oranges 
from California last year amounted to 
forty thousand carloads. And all this 
immense volume of citrus fruit has been, 
from the start, grown in a remarkably 
small area. Up to about eight years ago 
the industry had expanded so rapidly —so 
feverishly, ir fact—that the people en- 
gaged in “it had given practically no atten- 
tion to perfecting its small details or to 
placing it upon a scientific or a business 
basis calculated to insure reasonably uni- 
form success and a reasonable profit for the 
industry as a whole. Then a fact came to 
the surface which gave a jolt to the growers 
themselves and to the Department of 
Agriculture: The losses in transit, at that 
time, were estimated at from seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand to fifteen hundred 
thousand doliars a year. 


What Causes Blue Mould 


Here was an industry in distress, and that 
industry belonged in a peculiar way to 
Uncle Sam’s agricultural fold, for had not 
the very trees which started it been brought 
by the Gevernment’s own agency from 
Brazil? Previously it had been considered 
that investigations in the department and 
in the experiment stations should properly 
be confined to the production of crops. 
Also that the problems relating to the 
harvesting and distribution of the crops 
were questions of commerce and trade that 
should and could be most effectively 
handled by business interests, not by scien- 
tific investigators; and that they were not 
problems that could be reduced to broad 
scientific principles, and did not belong to 
the proper business of the department. 

But here was a signal of desperate dis- 
tress from an agricultural industry the 
products of which were vital to the comfort 
of the people.. The Secretary of Agriculture 
pondered the problem and decided that it 
was a legitimate subject of special mission- 
ary effort, of careful scientific investigation, 
in the hope that fundamental principles 


might be brought to light that would put a 


stop to the almost ruinous losses in citrus 
fruits while in transportation. Therefore 
G. Harold Powell, ‘‘ Pomologist in charge 
of fruit transportation and storage investi- 
gations” in the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
was instructed to investigate the conditions 
with a view to locating the causes of the 
losses due to decay of fruit in transit. 

Up to that time the losses had been 
almost unanimously ‘‘blamed on the rail- 
roads,’”’ to use the phrase of a veteran 
shipper. They were attributed to improper 
icing, delay in trains, slow schedules, and 
to ali the other sins of omission and com- 
mission of which the freight department of 
a railroad is supposed to be capable. The 
department investigators shared this com- 
mon opinion, but in the spirit of true scien- 
tists they put their preconceived notions 
into suspension and went after the facts. 

Early in their investigations they were 
forced to the significant conclusion that 
the blue mould, which was found to be the 
organism responsible for much of the decay 
of oranges and lemons, did not have the 
power to penetrate fruit with sound, whole 
skins. Then, by repeated and tireless 
investigations and experiments, they es- 
tablished their conclusion as an indisputa- 
ble fact. Previously they had discovered 
that, in working with deciduous fruits, the 
most serious cause of loss of fruits in transit 
was the ripening of fruit in the handling — 
the ripening which takes place after the 
fruit is severed from the tree. The deter- 
mination of these facts led the investigators 
straight to the problems: Where and how 
did the bruising of the fruit occur and by 
what means could it be prevented? How 
could the too rapid ripening of the fruit 


after picking be most effectively checked? | 


Little Lessons on the Lemon 


The scientists promptly went into one of the 


largest and best-managed packing houses 
in California and took down ten boxes of 
oranges ready for shipment, in order to see 
how many bruises they could detect with 
the naked eye. To their astonishment they 
found about thirty-five per cent of the 
oranges with holes punched through the 
skins. These punctures were clearly visible 
to the naked eye. Many more were seen 
under the microscope. Further examina- 
tions disclosed that these abrasions were 
mainly injuries from the clippers used in 
cutting the fruit from the trees. Other 
abrasions were found to be caused by the 
fingernails of the pickers, by gravel care- 
lessly left in the boxes and by the rough 
pulling of the oranges off the trees in a 
manner that caused them to scrape against 
the branches. 

Then these scientific sleuths began to 
trail the pickers and found that of two men, 
working side by side, one man’s average of 
injured fruit would be as low as one per 
cent and the other as high as seventy per 
cent. Next, the investigation was swit~ hed 
along associational lines, where it was found 
that the association having the largest 
losses from decay of its product in transit 
was the one in which the highest percent- 
age of careless picking prevailed, and that 
the association having the most careful and 
well-trained pickers came out at the top 
of the market with the smallest losses in 
transit. About one thousand separate and 
distinct investigations were made in pick- 
ing and in shipping oranges, all of which 
confirmed the fact that the blue mould was 
powerless to injure an orange with a whole 
and unbruised skin; that the bruises and 
abrasions came mainly from careless pick- 
ing and rough packing-house methods, and 
that it was entirely practicable, as a com- 
mercial proposition, to have the oranges 
and lemons picked without bruising or 
puncturing the skins. 

About thirty different associations in the 
citrus belt were placed under investigation, 
a Government sciefitist calling at each 
packing house once a fortnight and putting 
up a shipment of oranges —a certain num- 
ber of sound fruit and a certain number of 
injured fruit. These were used as ‘‘edu- 
cational boxes’’ and were left in the pack- 
ing house about the length of time that 
would have been required to ship them to 
an Eastern market. 





Put in the switch plug. Place a slice of bread 
on each side of ClSEMO,. The coils are already 


glowing —the bread is toasting. 

In an incredibly short time you turn the slices and soon the 
toast is ready—evenly browned—crispy — wheaty. 

It’s as easy as that. And such a delight. Coils of wire are 
kept glowing hot by the current. 
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El Tosto uses about the same amount 
of current as an electric iron. Instantly 
attach to any light socket—dining room or 
sick room—in hotel, on boat—anywhere. 

Perfectly insulated. Impossible to 
give a shock. Easily cleaned. 

Made entirely of pressed, rolled steel. 
Highly nickel plated. 

Table keeps the toast hot 
—or coffee pot, or food. 

If your lighting company or dealer can 
not supply you, we will ship express prepaid. 


Hotpoint Electric Irons 


We also make the famous Hotpoint irons in twenty-three weights and 
sizes for domestic use, laundries, tailors, etc. 

The Uulity Iron, packed telescope style with dish, cover and handle, 
connecting cord and stand, all enclosed 
in a dainty ooze leather shopping bag. 
The whole outht weighs 314 Ibs. The 
iron is entirely practical for all the lighter 
forms of ironing. Heats the curling tong 
without additional current. 

Invert the iron on the stand, set the 
dish on the bottom of the iron and in a few 
minutes you have a pint or more of boil- 
ing water. 

There is no other utility iron 
perfect electric outht for travelers 
If he cannot supply, order ~aomed 
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You who realize the 
importance of Pure 
Foods— please observe 
the above illustration 
closely. It is printed 
for your protection. 


The Sealshipticase pictured here is 
\ an exact reproduction of the Blue and 
White Porcelain Store Refrigerator 
from which genuine Sealshipt Oysters 
are sold. 

Sealshipt Oysters are grown, shipped 
and sold under the supervision of the 
Sealshipt System. 

This is the original hygienic system 
of shipping oysters upon which is based 
in effect the new Pure Food Law gov- 
erning the handling of oysters. 


Sealshipt 
Oysters 


Only the most reliable dealers in each 
city and townare qualified toact as regis- 
tered agents of the Sealshipt System. 

Thus when you see our Sealshipticase 
in a store, you are not only sure of 
genuine Sealshipt Oysters, but you are 
also sure of a trustworthy dealer from 
whom to purchase your foods. 
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Sealshipt Supervision Insures Purity 


From the moment they are planted in 
our ocean gardens until they come to your 
table, Sealshipt Oysters are rigidly pro- 
f tected by the Sealshipt System. 

Even the waters where our oyster beds 
are located, besides being under the super- 
vision of State and Federal Government, 
are constantly analyzed by the Lederle 
Laboratories —the famous food experts. 

When you buy 
Sealshipt 
Oysters you get 
all plump solid 
oyster meat — 
no water. The 
price of Seal- 
shipt Oysters is 
the standard of 
value. When you 
pay less you get 
ess. 

Send for Mark 
Twain's Oyster 
Story together 
with Recipes for 
delicious oyster Waxlined Paper Pail 
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| Then the investigators would call a 
packing-house meeting of growers with a 
generous sprinkling of business and pro- 
fessional men and capitalists. In the pres- 
ence of this gathering the boxes were 
opened and the findings recorded. This 
kind of a packing-house school, operated 
on the object-lesson basis, did quick and 
sweeping work. The growers, the capital- 
ists, the bankers and the merchants saw 
with their own eyes that the fruit injured in 
various ways was decayed in proportion to 
its injuries, and that the fruit that had been 
put into the box sound had remained 
sound—for the fruit had been put up in 
the presence of a packing-house super 
intendent, who was able to identify it ‘and 
bear testimony accordingly. 

All of the pupils in this school had a 
direct and vital interest in the success of 
the citrus fruit industry. The banker was 
almost invariably “among those present”’ 
and his word carried weight with the 
growers and the association managers who 
came to him for funds. Thousands of 
these demonstration boxes were opened 
before packing-house classes, and the result 
was an almost complete revolution in the 
picking and the handling methods of the 
growers and the packers, all this being done 
through the association. 

These packing-house demonstration 
schools were kept up continuously for four 
years, and all the time Uncle Sam’s little 
band of scientific missionaries held rigidly 
to the rule of letting the work speak for 
itself. 

The associations selected by the scien- 
tists for their work were either of the 
highest or the lowest type of efficiency. 
This rule of selection was adopted for the 
reason that when the association of high 

| standing in any industry makes a depar- 

| ture in its methods it does so with great 
thoroughness and exerts a large influence 
by reason of its example. On the other 
hand, when an association without stand- 
ing and known only for its loose methods 
and poor results takes up new methods and 
makes a success of them, the demonstra- 
tion is so striking that it impresses the 
industry as a whole perhaps more than does 
the demonstration of a high-class associa- 
tion.. The middle class adapts itself to the 
changes made by the others without special 
attention being given to it. The investi- 
gators found that this principle of selection 
justified itself, and consequently the work 
was confined to associations of the top and 
bottom classes. 


A Revolution in the Fruit Market 


Six years ago a certain large citrus organ- 
| ization had a decidedly poor standing in 
the industry and its loss of fruit from 
decay varied from twenty-five to forty per 
cent. The investigators found that thirty 
per cent of the oranges of this organization 
were injured in picking and ten to fifteen 
per cent in the packing-house handling. 
They also found that its fruit was generally 
held in the packing house from two to five 
days before it was shipped. Under the 
tutelage of Uncle Sam’s missionaries this 
organization cut out all contract work and 
substituted day labor under careful super- 
vision, altered the equipment of the pack- 
| ing house to avoid bruising the fruit, and 
| saw to it that no delay occurred in shipping 
out the fruit after it was picked. Within 
two weeks after the adoption of this system 
decay in its shipments was commercially 
eliminated and there has never been any 
since. This corporation, which then had 
no standing in the market, immediately 
jumped to the top and became the equal of 
two other associations or individuals that 
had adopted the same method, leading the 
market from fifty cents to one dollar a box. 
Also, it was able to ship its fruit under 
ventilation—because of the improved 
methods of handling the fruit frorn the tree 
to the car—fully six weeks after the in- 
dustry as a whole was icing its cars at high 
expense. The influence of the reform 
achieved by this corporation was most 
striking because of its great change of 
position in the ranks of the industry and 
because its cash returns stood out as a 
living example of the fact that it pays to do 
work well. 

It was a great educational force in the 
missionary work among California citrus 
growers. One prominent grower in Cali- 
| fornia has built a packing house according 
| to lines laid down by Governmenit advisers 
and has publicly dedicated it “to the care- 
ful handling of fruit.’ A certain associa- 
tion, whose fruit had the reputation of 
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being so tender that it could not be 
suecessfully shipped across the continent 
under the ordinary conditions with icin gs 
and reicings, asked the codperation of 
Uncle Sam’s scientific missionaries. They 
found that the oranges traveled through 
more than a thousand feet of machinery in 
the packing house and that there were some 
fifteen places where the orange dropped 
from one to two feet in the course of its 
travels. By demonstration experiments in 
the packing house for one season this 
association was conclusively shown that 
the trouble was not in the special ten- 
derness of the fruit but in the improper 
methods of handling it. The next year 
they reorganized their methods and sim- 
plified their machinery. The result was 
that this association immediately came up 
in the ranks, shoulder to shoulder with the 
very best organizations in the industry. 
This demonstration had a powerful effect 
in stimulating other lagging associations to 
adopt new methods and proper machinery. 
When the suggestion was first made by 
the scientists from the department that 
each association should take over the work 
of harvesting the fruit, the idea was gen- 
erally rejected as the notion of a dreamer. 
But the Government men insisted that 
this was the only way in which uniformly 
careful picking could be secured and the 
crop saved from mutilation and consequent 
decay. At length one association was 
prevailed upon to adopt this plan. It 
worked admirably and has now become 
so general as to be almost universal. As 
about ninety per cent of California citrus 
fruits are handled and packed by codéper- 
ative association workers, the introduction 
of this reform has been easy and rapid. 


Uncle Sam’s Successful System 


According to the estimates of growers and 
shippers themselves three-fourths of the 
losses from decay have been eliminated, 
this saving amounting to seven hundred 
and fifty thousand to fifteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. Under the old sys- | 
tem the contract basis ran through the | 
whole industry; the fruit was picked by | 
the box and the picker’s only interest was 
in the number of boxes he could fill in a 
day. Now the premium is on the careful 
handling of the fruit from the tree to the 
ear. Though there are some laggard and 
unprogressive growers who still follow old 
methods and still attempt to compensate 
for their losses by ‘“‘ cussing the railroads,” 
the fact remains that the industry as a 
whole has been revolutionized and put 
upon a basis of profit, and that the diffi- 
culties that used to arise between the 
shipper and the transportation company 
have been practically eliminated. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
specifies the careful handling of the fruit 
as the big factor in the present successful 
commercial shipping of oranges; but the 
leading men of the industry do not hesitate 
to place the credit for the great change 
which has taken place in the industry at 
the doors of the Department of Agriculture. 
They know and appreciate the value of 
Uncle Sam’s missionary movement, as well 
as do the poor farmers of the South who 
have felt the rejuvenating effects of the 
coéperative demonstration work in that 
section. 

The business end of farming, the selling 

and delivering of the crop, is henceforth 

bound to receive fuller and freer atten- 
tion and investigation on the part of 
the Government as a direct result of the 
department’s California experience. 

This is indicated by the fact that the 
Government is greatly extending its inves- 
tigations regarding the better handling and 
delivery of deciduous fruits. This means 
much to the growers of peaches, cherries, 
early apples and other delicate fruits of the 
deciduous family. For example, the area 
of distribution of Georgia peaches, without 
precooling, is limited by the proper con- 
dition of the top tier in the car, where the 
air is warmest. By quickly precooling the 
peaches after they are packed and reducing 
them to a very low degree of temperature 
they can be delivered in as good or better 
condition at a destination some hundreds 
of miles beyond that to which they can 
now be shipped under ordinary icing and 
reicing. This will mean fewer congested 
markets and many more new and eager 


ones for the Southern peach growers, and 
it will also make it possible for hundreds of 
communities, which now are not able to do 
so, to get Southern peaches in prime con- 
dition. 


Extensive precooling work is now | 
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A sure success 


JHENthesoup is just 
right’’ said a clever 
hostess recently “‘then 
everybody is good-natured; 
and I feel that my whole 
dinner will be a success.”’ 
‘IT always have that feeling,” 
she added, ‘‘with 
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Unless you have 


eaten this soup you 
cannot imagine how tempting it is. 

The flavor is livelyand atthe same time 
delicate. It has an appetizing richness 
exacting taste. 
And it is entirely suited to ail except 
the heaviest dinners. 

We use only perfect tomatoes fresh 
from the vines. And we put them up 
immediately by a method of our own 
which retains indefinitely all their natu- 
ral flavor and wholesomeness. 

Thousands of dainty housewives who 
pride themselves upon a perfectly- 
appointed table regard Campbell’s 
‘Tomato Soup as indispensable. And 
if you don’t agree with them after try 
ing it the grocer returns your money. 

Could we or anyone give you a 
stronger assurance than that? 
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nato 
Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red- oitledimaa label 


Why not write us for Campbell’s 
Menu Book today? 





JoserH CampPBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


I told the bees 

That soups like these 
Are sweeter than ¢herr fare. 

They’ ve left their comb 

To chase me home 
And take away my share. 
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being carried on in the Georgia peach dis- 
trict, and requests for the extension of this 
work are now pouring in upon the depart- 
ment from all parts of the country; in fact, 
from practically every deciduous fruit 
section of the United States at all remote 
from the great Eastern market. 
Comparatively few farmers realize that, 
while they work and sleep, Uncle Sam’s 
agricultural scouts are busy scouring the 
continents of the Old World for the things 
of which the American farmer stands in 
special need—for new crops and new vari- 
eties of familiar crops specially adapted 
to overcome the handicaps imposed by 
climatic and soil conditions in the various 
sections of the United States. This work 
is under the direction of David Fairchild, 
as Agricultural Explorer in Charge. The 
practicality of these seed and plant intro- 
ductions is well illustrated by the recent 
history of alfalfa growing in this country. 
In large sections of the Northwest it was 
found that the ordinary and prevailing 
varieties of alfalfa were subject to winter- 
kill and that hardier strains were needed 
in that locality. 


The Value of Durum Wheat 


To meet this demand the yellow-flowered 
Siberian alfalfas, the Turkestan alfalfa, 
and strains from Mongolia, Tibet, Peru, 
Spain and Arabia, have been assembled 
in the trial gardens of the department 
and tested by a large number of farmers; 
and it is already apparent that certain 
strains, hybrids of the yellow and purple- 
flowered alfalfas, are hardier than others, 
and these will be utilized by the farmers 
of the Northwest. Other forms of this 
great crop, especially those from Arabia 
and Peru, have proved their special fitness 
for the irrigated Southwest, where they 
grow throughout the mild winters and 
produce one or two more cuttings than the 
ordinary alfalfa. Certainly no hay crop in 
the world has been so thoroughly investi- 
gated or shown such possibilities of improve- 
ment by the blending of hardy strains 
as has the alfalfa, and the introduction of 
the Turkestan dry-land form by Professor 
Hansen is what first cailed attention to the 
existence of these widely different races of 
this great hay crop adapted to the various 
conditions of soil and climate in the West. 

In securing valuable varieties and strains 
of wheat from foreign countries, Mr. M. A. 
Carleton and others of those who explore 
for Uncle Sam have been particularly 
happy and _ successful. From eastern 
Russia, in the spring of 1899, an entirely 
new class of wheat, known as the Durum 
wheat, was brought to the United States 
and has filled a distinct need. American 
farmers now grow about fifty million 
bushels of it each year, and this crop has 
an estimated annual farm value of thirty- 
five million dollars. Its yield, according to 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, is at least 
thirty per cent greater than that of other 
prevailing varieties 

The story of how this wheat was started 
in the United States shows that it is no 
easy matter, as it might seem, to hand a 
good thing to the American farmer, and 
that to introduce a new crop into this 
country often requires the cleverest kind 
of missionary work. After a considerable 
number of farmers had been prevailed upon 
to grow this new Russian wheat, and some 
five hundred bushels had been distributed 
as seed in South Dakota, Uncle Sam found 
himself up against the business end of the 
proposition—that of making a market for 
the new wheat among the millers and 
consumers. 

To do this he had to go into the baking 
business. One of the largest baking com- 
paniesin Washington, District of Columbia, 
was engaged to produce two hundred 
loaves of bread AO. Durum wheat flour, 
and two hundred loaves from flour ground 
from ordinary wheat. ‘Two loaves, one of 
each kind, were sent to a select list of bread 
experts, mainly millers, bakers and chem- 
ists—with the request that the person re- 
ceiving this Government gift would send a 
careful and critical opinion of its value to 
the department. These returns were very 
highly satisfactory and all of them were 
then submitted te the big milling com- 
panies of the country. This did the busi- 
ness and the millers are now glad to get 
Durum wheat. 

First, however, they had to be carefully 
instructed in the art of successfully grind- 
ing it. Owing to its extreme hardness 
it was necessary first to subject it to a 
moistening process by means of steaming. 
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But the educational work of the Govern- 
ment, in popularizing this wheat and creat- 
ing a market for it, did not stop here. 
Bakers and others who used it had to be 
instructed in preparing the dough, as this 
flour requires an especial amount of knead- 
ing to drive sufficient air into it. The 
housewife had to be taught the desirability 
of using a ‘‘sponge”’ for this bread. 
Kansas alone now grows annually fully 
ten million bushels of another variety of 


wheat, known as the Kharkov, introduced | 


at the same time as the Durum. Ten 
million bushels more of this variety are now 
grown in other states. Its strong point is 
its power to resist both cold and drought, 
and it has established its ability to make a 
crop where other kinds fail. Its average 
yield has been found to be two or three 
bushels more an acre than Turkey wheat. 
Its area is steadily extending northward 
and westward because of its capacity to 
survive cold as well as drought. 

In oats the “‘sixty-day oats’ is perhaps 
the best-known importation at the hands 
of the Government explorers. Probably 
ten to fifteen million bushels of this oats 
were grown in the United States last year, 
and though its distribution is wide its 
greatest popularity is in the South. The 
chief value, perhaps, of this immigrant 
from southwestern Russia is its earliness. 
To this fact is attributed its ability to 
escape many diseases and insect pests 
from which other varieties suffer. The 
straw and husk of this grain are thin, but 
the kernels weigh well. As it averages the 
earliest of any oats in the United States 
its value and popularity are undoubtedly 
destined to be great. 

The same explorer who brought Durum 
wheat from Russia in 1899 at the same 
time introduced into this country an oats 
called the Swedish Select, of which forty or 
fifty million bushels are now grown here, 
Wisconsin alone producing thirty million. 
Only thirty bushels of seed were originally 
imported. Here is another example of a 
special crop to meet a special need. There 
was a keen demand in the most northern 
states for an oats that would withstand the 
rigors of the climate and at the same time 
produce a more generous yield than the 
strains incommonuse. This oats has filled 
the bill admirably, for it thrives well in 
Alaska. Especially good results have been 
obtained with it in Wisconsin, Montana, 
northern New York, Maine and Wash- 
ington. The increase of yield of the 
Swedish Select oats over the yield of ordi- 
nary varieties, for the acreage occupied in 
1909, is put at a cash value of two million 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 

Placing the farm value at thirty cents 
a bushel, last year’s crop of the Swedish 
Select oats was worth fifteen million dollars 
to the farmers of the United States. It has 
a very large and heavy white kernel and 
thrives better on the high and poorer soils 
than other varieties. 

Good things are expected from Egyptian 
cotton, which is now being grown, mainly 
by the department, in southern Arizona 
and southeastern California. Its first 
serious introduction was in 1899, when a 
very little of it was brought here by Mr. 
Fairchild. In eleven years, through the in- 
vestigations of Messrs. Cook and Kearney 
and Collins, it has been made a commercial 
and forty acres of it were grown 
in this country last year. Its distinctive 
feature is a fiber of great strength and small 
diameter, which makes a very good canvas 
for automobile tires. Also it is especially 
adapted for manufacture into fine sewing 
threads, umbrella covers and balbriggan 
underwear. There can be little doubt that 
a few years hence it will be extensively 
grown in the United States. 


success, 


Feeding Cactus to the Cow 


Not all of Uncle Sam’s scouting for his 
farmer people is done in foreign lands. 
For example, in the Southwest valuabie 
investigations into the use of cactus as a 
forage food have been carried onsince 1902. 
To be able to secure a good forage crop 
that is sure in a region where rainfall is a 
conspicuously uncertain quantity, solves a 
great problem for the farmers of such 
sections. It has been determined by the 
investigations of the department that an 
acre of cactus will produce more than 
enough roughage to keep a cow. Six tons 
of the green “prickly pear, 


sorghum hay as a food for stock. The 
department is now distributing the spine- 
less variety of cactus in California, Texas 





: ” it has been | 
determined, are equal to one ton of dry 
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A Railroad Watch 


As Dependable as the 
Automatic Block Signal 


A railroad depends for the safety of its 
passengers upon three things—human in- 
telligence—the automatic block signal— 


| and the watch. 


Peculiar though it may seem, man is 


| today able to construct machinery, such as 
| the 


automatic 
more accurate 
hope to be. 

But even the block signal, accurate and 
wonderful as it is, is not so necessary to 
railroad operators as the watch, for rail- 
roads are run without block signals, whereas 
without watches they would “have to sus- 
pend at least for awhile. 

So dependent are railroads upon watches 
that every watch in railroad use is a spe- 
cially made watch and is rigidly tested and 
inspected every fifteen days by a regular 
railroad inspector. 

Recently these 
astonished by a 
continually getting “ 

Chis watch is the 
a “South Bend’ 
Studebaker.” 


Used on Famous 
“*Mile-a-Minute’’ Trains 


So perfectly is this watch made that it 
remains accurate even when carried con- 
tinually in the jolting, swe rying, bounding 
cabs of the great ‘“mile-a-minute”’ trains. 

The engineer in charg ge of one of these 
monsters carried a “South Bend Stude- 
baker” for four months with no attention 
whatever except winding. The hairspring 
of that watch during that time made 
12,096,000 vibrations. It didn’t vary from 
absolute accuracy even two of those tiny 
pulsati ms. 

Take out your present watch; note how 
quickly two pulsations of this spring are 
completed, and you gain some idea of what 
this means. 

Then imagine how 


block signal, which will be 
than he himself can ever 


have been 
whi h is 


inspectors 
certi iin watch 
perfect scores. 
new Railroad Mod 1 
Watch called ‘The 


accurately a Stude- 
baker model ‘‘South Bend"? Watch would 
run for you after being adjusted to 
personality by an expert retail jeweler 


Why a Watch Needs 
“Personal Adjustment ’”’ 


A good watch is so well made that, after 
it has had personal adjustment, it will keep 


The Great 


your 


“South Bend ™ 


Watch 


perfect time for its owner while it will 
probably tend to run fast for one of his 
friends and maybe slow for another. 

A watch has a tendency to run faster 
when lying flat than when standing up 
right. 

Quick movements affect a watch—riding 
a great deal in automobiles has another 
effect. 

If you move quickly or ride much or 
travel most of the time or bend over whik 
at work you must have your watch, if it is 
a good one, adjusted to meet these 
ditions. 

Then you'll have 
keeper. 

A cheaply made watch isn’t 
enough to regulate in this way, hen e seldom 
keeps time for anybody. ‘Mail Order 
W: ite hes,’’ of course, aren't given regulation 
by jewe lers, for jewelers don’t sell them. 
You don’t want cither a cheap watch or a 

‘Mail Order Watch.’ 

\ reputable expert jeweler can regulate 
a “South Bend” Watch to run perfectly 
for you, and only such jewelers sell South 
Bend Watches. 

Ask your jeweler to show you the wonder 
ful South Be nd ‘*Studebs aker " movement 

If he hasn't it send us his name and we'll 
name a jeweler near you who has. 

The “Studebaker” with 17 jewels (with- 
out case) sells for $24.00—with 21 jewels 
(without $35.00. 


con- 
a really perfect time 


sensilive 


case), 





The Most Carefully Made Watch 
in the World 


South Bend” Watch is from 
a year in the factory 
before it has passed our tests and earne« 
its way into the market Phat’s 
than a modern skyscraper is 
course of construction 
But there are over 
operations in the making, an 
for every operation is—‘'M 
as good as the usual ‘Good | 
\ “South Ben ts 250 insp 
mostly under a double magnify 
That's why a “South Bend”’ costs more 
than common watches It i ‘ls so the 
reason why “South Bend’’ Watches keep 
pertect time ui the time 
You may as well carry a “Sout! 
Bend” and have that satisfaction 


Every 
seven months to 


1,500 different 
d the motto 


ike it twice 





Sold by 14,680 Retail Jewelers in the United States 


The South Bend Watch Co. 
Dept. B 


South Bend, Ind. 















and Florida, but admits that it is at pres- 
ent difficult to tell whether it will become 
cultivated to any general extent in the hot 
i and arid lands of the extreme South. There 
seems to be good reason, however, to be- 
lieve that it will, as it grows with remark- 
a | able abundance, is relished by stock, and 
will thrive under heat and drought con- 
ditions that other kinds of forage cannot 
i withstand. 
Another interesting importation for the 
| arid section of Uncle Sam’s domain is 
of the date palm. By the most careful and 
elaborate investigations on the part of 
Kearney 





department scientists Swingle, 
; and Fairchild, it has been determined that 
Hi the great Salton Basin, or Colorado Desert, 
' in southeastern California, is as well 
i adapted for the growing of dates as is the 
northern part of the Sahara Desert, which 
now furnishes the choicest dates obtainable 
. in Europe or America. The fact that the 
climate of the Salton Basin is the dryest 
and the hottest to be found in the United 
States is an advantage instead of a draw- 
back to the successful growing of dates, 


so CO IIS 


game hunting these days. If you do 

not believe this, inquire at Oyster Bay. 
Perhaps some of the Oyster Bay enthusiasm 
for the chase got instilled into the brain of 
Mr. Collector b when he was Mr. Secre- 
tary Loeb. He immured himself in the fast- 
ness of the Rockies this fall with all the 
4 enthusiasm of the true New York politician. 
4 Any big-game hunter is perforce obliged 
/ to camp out in cool or cold weather. There 
; is no big game seasonable in the spring 
’ or summer except bear; and even on a 
spring bear-hunt one usually is high up in 
the mountains, where snow and freezing 
weather are very likely to be met. During 
the legal season for moose or deer, in the 
fall, hunting is bound to be cold work for 
the inexperienced man who really hunts 
and does not play cards. 

In much of the moose country patron- 
ized by Eastern sportsmen the hunting is 
done from permanent log camps, owned by 
guides who furnish the sportsman with 
everything except his rifle and personal kit. 
The Western guide who takes you in for 
elk must have a movable camp; but he, 
too, will gladly furnish the hunter all he 
needs by way of house, grub and bedding — 
and incidentally a long string of packhorses 
at a dollar each a day, to carry the outfit 
into the mountains. The deer hunter who 
goes into the pine woods in the fall may be 
one of a large party who pool their issues 
in an extensive camping outfit, with a 
captain, cook, and so forth. In any case, 
however, no matter how one goes big- 
game hunting, much of one’s comfort will 
depend upon one’s personal outfit. 


iE IS awfully good form to go in for big- 


The Disadvantage of High Boots 


Footwear, for instance, is always an impor- 

tant matter in the woods. Each man is 

expected to take in his own footwear; and 

if he be not wise in this regard he is apt 

to be in for considerable discomfort, if not 

for disappointment and failure. There will 

always be plenty of sportsmen who will go 

still-hunting in high and heavy leather 

; boots. Not long ago pictures were printed 

of the field meet of the largest and best 

organization of big-game hunters in the 

world. The members were mostly in cos- 

tume and the high boot was very much in 

evidence. It seems scarcely worth while 

to point out that the heavy boot is not 

ideal footwear for the average big-game 

hunt. It is stiff, and, worst of all, it is very 

noisy. If you go out after moose or deer 

with a Cree or C hippeway he will try to in- 

duce you to wear moccasins. Indry weather 

‘ and in average footing the moccasin is the 

ideal shoe for the still hunter. It will take 

| you a little while, even if you wear mocca- 

sins, to learn to go through the woods as 

quietly as an Indian born to the business; 

but if you wear heavy, hard-soled shoes 

you never in the world can do so, no matter 

how carefully you walk; and very often, in 

the real business of getting game, a broken 
stick means failure. 

The average man cannot walk in moc- 

casins in the average hunting country. 








and now that a great irrigation system has 
been established in that sizzling basin 
there seems to be little doubt that date 
culture there is destined soon to become a 
large and thriving industry. 

This country buys nearly half a million 
dollars’ worth of dates a year and would 
probably take several times what it now 
uses if the dates could be had. The utility 
of the date palm is by no means confined 
to its yield of dates; it furnishes just the 
right amount of shade under which to grow 
figs, almonds, pomegranates, peaches and 
grapes, which could not otherwise be pro- 
duced in the burning and rainless regions 
where the date palm best thrives. 

These are only a few of the v aluable and 
practical things which Uncle Sam’s scien- 
tifie scouts are finding in their travels for 
the farmers of America. As a farm mission- 
ary Uncle Sam is tireless, determined, and 
filled with the burning purpose to make 
every acre of soil in his vast domain bring 
forth abundantly, and to make his farmer 
people increasingly prosperous, comfort- 
able and progressive. 
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Cold-Weather Camping 


Perhaps the best substitute is the rubber 
shoe with leather top, which can be bought 
in the sporting-goods shops. It is almost as 
silent as the moccasin; and it is waterproof, 
although heavy. It ‘offers a firm footing 
where the moccasin is sometimes slippery. 

If the moccasin is the typical foot- 
covering of the tribes of the far Northwest 
the natives of eastern Canada are equally 
addicted to the shoepack, made of grain 
leather and soaked full of oil. This foot- 
covering is next to the moccasin for still 


hunting and better than the moccasin in | 


snow or wet country. You can wear the 
shoepack where high boots will tire you 
out. High boots are all right for horseback 
work and they typically are very fit for 
sandy or roe ky country, where noise is no 
objection. If you are climbing for sheep 
or goats you can do fairly well with the 
rubber-soled shoes, so long as they are fresh 
and new; but you ought to have spikes in- 
stead, and that means stiff soles. Even so, 
a low shoe is better than a high boot, be- 
cause it can be more easily adjusted and is 
lighter. The high boot is better suited for 
upland work, bird hunting and the like. 


The Comfort of Moccasins 


The moccasin is better foot-covering than 
one would think who never used it. Inthe 
far-off fur country, where the Hudson’s 
Bay posts lie, the moccasin is worn by 
white and red men alike. One has seen 
two members of Parliament talking on the 
street, each wearing the native moccasins! 
All of the Hudson’s Bay supply boats are 
taken upstream by half-breeds who wear 
moccasins and who in some way manage 
to endure the discomfort of travel over the 
stony beaches. Gravel is the worst thing 
underfoot when you are wearing moccasins. 
In time you get used to stubbing your toes 
stepping on sharp roots, and such things, 
but gravel is something that even the 
Indians detest. In any ordinary going, the 
man in moccasins can outwalk the man in 
boots. He does not have to relace his shoes 
or shift the wrinkles in his socks. He walks 
with all his feet. If you will go out into 
the wilderness and wear moccasins for a 
month ortwo, walking a few hundred miles, 
you will be surprised when you come back 
to discover a change in your carriage. You 
will stand more easily on your feet and will 
not sag back on your heels in the clumsy 
attitude that all city men have. 

Of course if you are going to wear moc- 
casins in very cold weather or in snow you 
must get them large enough to go on over 
very heavy socks. In the early fall you 
will not need to bundle up your feet so 
much, because a moosehide moccasin is 
very warm. The white man who is used 
to wearing the native foot-coverings will 
not get them so large, as you_probably 
will with your first pair. He will pull on 
the moccasin as tight as he can skin it on 
over his foot, knowing that the leather will 
stretch to some extent. The Cree moc- 
casin, like that of the Chippeway, has a 
straight seam down the upper in front. It 
does not have an ankle flap rolled down 
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When an Edge 
Meets a Whisker 


F shavers ever get to understand what happens 
when an edge meets a whisker, they will under- 
stand why the AutoStrop Safety Razor gives a 

head barber shave. 


You see, there are about 11,000 tough whiskers 
on the face. And a razor edge is the thinnest, 
delicatest thing known. , 

Now, when this tough gang of whiskers meets 
this frail, thin edge in a shave, the edge gets the 
worst of it—gets split and bent, microscopically, 
which is the same thing as saying it gets dull and 
tears the beard off instead of shaving it off. 

But “ty expert stropping you can whet that edge 
hack to its original keenness. 

And, as the AutoStrop Safety Razor makes every- 
body an expert stropper, and a quick, handy stropper 
too, do you understand why its edge never pulls 
and always gives you a head barber shave, 
in which vars is no sensation than you feel 
barber cuts your hair? 


tears, but 
more 
when the 


GET ONE. TRY IT. (Dealers Also Read This) 

If it doesn’t give you head barber shaves, dealer will willingly refund 
your $5.00, as he loses nothing. We exchange the razor you return or 
refund him what he paid for it, 

Consists of one self-stropping safety razor lver-plated), 12 fine 
blades and trop in handsome case. Price $5.00, which is your total 
shaving expense for years, as one blade often lasts six months to one vear. 

The best way to forget to get an AutoStroj Safety Razor i to put it 
off until *‘ tomorrow.** 

AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 327 Fifth Avenue, New York 


233 Coristine 


Bldg 


» Montreal; 61 New Oxford St., London 






Strops, 
Cleans 


Far Quicker, 
Handier than 
any other Razor 


Shaves, 
Without 
Detaching Blade 
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like the Chippeway shoe, but its flaps come 
up around the salde, folding in front and 
being held in place by thongs. This make 
of moccasin has a little short cross seam at 
the heel; if you know how to buy your 
moccasins you will get them short enough 
so that this seam will come just under the 
heel and not behind it. In time it will 
flatten down and then your shoes will fit 
you firmly and not slip. If a moccasin is 
too severe you can soak it in water while 
on the foot and let it dry in place. It will 
shrink a little when it is dried, but other- 
wise will not be injured in the least, 
although moosehide, when Indian-tanned, 
does not prete ond to turn water. 

There is just a little art in tying on a 
moccasin; and if you are going among the 
men who wear them all the time—the most 
critical and observant men in all the 
world—you ought to know how to tie your 
moccasin just as well as how to arrange 
your snowshoe straps. For instance, in the 
Cree moccasin the thongs are brought 
around from the heel just under the ankle- 
bone, passed once through the leather on 
the side and brought out again through the 
front end of the flaps, one at each side of 
the instep, and rather low down. The ten- 
derfoot will simply wrap these thongs 
around his ankle in any fashion. To be 
workmanlike, you should pull up thethongs 
in front of you and cross them over in 
front. Then pass the end of each thong 
under the thong where it runs at the side 
of the foot. Now bring up the thongs 
again, cross them, pass them evenly around 
the ankle in opposite directions and tie 
them in front. This pull of the thongs 
up at the side brings the bottom of the 
shoe up under the instep and in at the heel, 
so that it will not slip and will always feel 
snug and neat. It isnot known whether Mr. 
Loeb ties his moccasins in this way, but 
this is the way he ought to tie them in 
order to appear the real thing before a 
critical = ss senell public. 

The average moccasin of the sporting- 
goods store is of the eastern Indian model, 
with the sole brought up in a rolled edge 
and no seam down the front. This moc- 
easin is usually found with a Creedmoor 
flap which, of course, is fastened precisely 
like a shoe. Such a moccasin, if you can 

tt it in real moose leather, is serviceable. 

ou can get it in a size sufficient to allow 
plenty of socks. It is by many preferred 
to the Cree model. The Indian of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company does not wear 
socks even in the coldest weather, but 
something that is much better and warmer. 


Making Your Own Socks 


He takes a square of soft woolen cloth, or 
“duffel,” and folds it around his ankle and 
over his foot in front. It projects slightly 
in front of the toes and he folds back this 
projecting front over the foot, holding 
everything in place by the moccasin, which 
he now slips on. At night, when he gets 
to camp, he removes his moccasins, un- 
wraps his duffel, and is able easily and 
readily to dry it out. In some ways duffel 
beats socks if the weather is very cold. If 
in camp you have worn out your last pair of 
socks you need by no means despair. You 
can make a very excellent pair out of a 
square of coffee-sacking and thus have 
what is known in the West as a pair of 
“California socks.” Very likely you will 
not care to hunt in moccasins, but in every 
case, when you go out on a big-game hunt, 
be sure to take along a pair to wear around 
the camp.* Nothing will give you more 
comfort. You will feel rested, warm and 
comfortable as soon as you take off your 
hunting boots and put on moccasins. It 
is not considered good form to go to bed 
with your boots on, but this objection 
does not lie against moccasins in very cold 
weather. 

The Indian who of necessity invented 
the buckskin shirt fabricated the best hunt- 
ing garment in the world. If you are going 
out into an actual wilderness, where you 
will not meet any one and where you will 
not be ashamed te wear buckskin, you can 
do no better than to take along one of these 
shirts not made by a white man but by a 
red woman. You need not go in for quill 
er bead work on your hunting shirt. Get 
it plain and use it sensibly. Buckskin is 
better than elk or moose hide, because it is 
lighter. If you like you can carry such a 
shirt folded under your belt when you are 
hunting, and put it down when you sit at 
lunch or when you stop walking for any 
other reason. You cannot get any other 
garment so warm in equal weight. 
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You ought also to have a good wool 
sweater, or preferably a heavy jersey that 
buttons up in front. The seamless sweater 
is harder to regulate, but if you want a 
high collar you can get that in a buttoned 
sweater. In any case you ought to have 
a large silk handkerchief—and if you are 
hunting in the pine-woods country of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota or Maine, the 
redder this handkerchief is the better for 
you. There is extreme danger in the woods 
nowadays. It is not a bad plan to tie a red 
handkerchief over the top of your hat, and 
some even wear a bright red coat. These, 
however, are not matters pertaining to 
proper camp outfitting for cold weather. A 
good sweater, a good buckskin shirt to go 
over it, a soft silk muffler to go around your 
neck—and you can both walk in comfort 
and sit or ride in comfort, without needing 
any overcoat. 

Most men simply wear an old suit of 
clothes when they go hunting, but for cold- 
weather camping it is just as well to have a 
special outfit. With the foregoing you will 
need a pair of woolen trousers, with plenty 
of room in them. You will walk better 
in knickerbockers and heavy socks. The 
native woodsmen pin their faith to macki- 
naw trousers; indeed, there is nothing very 
much better to be had in a cold-weather 
camp. This fabric is shoddy wool, but it is 
so woven that it is warm, soft, light, snow- 
proof and almost waterproof. If you have 
not a buckskin shirt, to put on when you 
come into camp, you will find a heavy 
mackinaw coat ideal. Besides, it is not 
hurt by rain as buckskin is. 


Concerning Safety Pins and Snoring 


You will need your heaviest woolen un- 
derwear, two suits of it, even though it 
seems too warm when you start from home. 
You should have a couple of flannel shirts, 
tan or blue, but of real wool. You will 


need three or four pairs of heavy woolen | 


socks, the sort lumbermen wear. One pair 
of the felted “‘German socks”’ is desirable. 
Your hat should be broad enough to keep 
snow out of the back of your neck and soft 
enough for use as a nightcap. Even a 
potential candidate for governor may need 
a nightcap in camp. 

The foregoing outfit will not make a very 
big pack and it will all go into a canvas 
bag. You might get one of the little 
United States haversacks for your private 
and personal kit. It will hold your razor, 
your brushes, your private soapbox, pri- 
vate washbasin and private towels; all of 
which you will find very desirable if not 
essential. You can put this small bag in- 
side of your regular woods bag which, of 
course, will have carrying straps so that 
he can pack it if necessary. Inside this 
ittle bag you can throw a few of those 
little buttons which clamp on instead of 
sewingon. Take also a few largesafety pins, 
the kind they use for horse blankets. With 
one of these you can pin together a coat 
collar or a sweater collar, or, better still, 
the mouth of the pocket. You ought not 
to carry money, or anything you want to 
keep, around loose in your trousers pockets 
while you are in camp, because such things 
are very apt to fall out of the pocket when 
you are sitting or lying on the ground. 
>in these working pockets shut with a big 
safety pin and you will not regret the 
trouble. Your watch, if you have taken 
along a valuable one, should be attached 
by a good, stout thong of buckskin or 
moosehide. If you have a compass, this 
also should go into a pocket and be fastened 
to a thong. You should always have a 
waterproof matchbox along with you when 
you are in camp, whether or not you are a 
smoker. A corked bottle will do if you 
have nothing better. 

The sort of tent or house you will live in 
depends on many circumstances. Unless 
you are going into absolutely bitter weather 
it is a nice thing to have along a small tent 
of your own. Made in pyramid or cone 
fashion and of belloon sifle it need weigh 
only four or five pounds; and it will not be 
much trouble for you to put this up as 
your own sleeping apartment. It is not 
pleasant to sleep in the same room or the 
same tent with others if that can be 
avoided. One snoring man may break up 
the rest of many others. You are entitled 
to your sleep and if you do not rest well 
you cannot hunt well. 

The chances are you will not sleep well 
unless you have a good bed. The native 

guide or the Indian can sleep hard and so 
can you when you are used to it, but prob- 
ably you will not have much time to get 
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A Tool 
for Everything 
and Every Tool 
in its Place 














No. K-11-C Price $50.00 


To do accurate work you 
need accurate tools. A rip 
saw won’t cut a fine mitred 
joint, a pocket knife won’t 
do the work of a chisel. 

The best tools made are soon 
dulled and lose their accuracy if 
allowed to batter about carelessly. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Tool Cabinets 


contain every kind of use/u/ tool. They 
are complete according to their price— 
$8.50 to $125.00. Every tool is a Keen 
Kutter tool, the most perfect of its kind, 
thoroughly tested and fully guaranteed by 
the Keen Kutter trade mark. Don’t make 
the mistake of picking up an unknown 
tool here and there. Get a Keen Kutter 
Teol Cabinet, the 
only complete line of 
high grade tools made 
under one name and 
trade mark. 

If not at your dealer’s, 
write us. 

“*The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten.’*’—E. C. SIMMONS. 

Trade Mark Registered 


SIMMONS HARDWARE co. 


(Incorporated) 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 


Price 


$8.50 


No. 
K-1 

















ae SMillion 
‘Rlowers 


50 Times the Strength 
of Ordinary Perfumes 


Rieger's Flower Drops are real 
flower perfumes in the most concen- 
trated form: A single drop diffuses 
the odor of a thousand blossoms and 
lasts for weeks. Contains no alcohol 

Put up in a cut glass bottle with 
lon lass stopper; packed in a 
turned polished maple case 

4 odors — Lily of the Valley, Vio- 
let, Rose, Crabapple. $1.50 a bottle 
all over the world wherever perfumes 
are sold; or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of check, stamps or money order. 
Money returned if not the finest 
perfume you ever used 


Perfumes everywhere; 50c. 


PAUL RIEGER 
242 First St., San Francisco 
and 163T Randolph 8t., Chicago 


@ We will send a miniature bottle of Flower Drops for 
20 cts. in stamps or silver if you name your druggist. 
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oz. up 
























Learn About Brick 





zee ———— 
Mocep one admires a brick houee. 
Few realize its low cost and economy. 


Brick is the most beautiful, most reliable, 
really the cheapest building material in the 
world. The cost of wood has risen untila wood 


j house costs more to build and maintain than a 
brick house. 


Learn the Facts. 
our Free Book, 
Building Materials 
Two Books of New House Designs 
from leading architects’ offices, sent 
on receipt of price 

“‘A House of Brick for $10,000," 
aad Edition, 41 designs, 25« 

** A House of Brick of Moderate Cost”’ 
($3,000 to $7,006 71 designs, 59 
When writing state character of 
work you have in mind. 


THE BUILDING BRICK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Send today for 
“A Kevolution in 











1620 Flatiron Building, New York 





Don’t stifle your feet as do the old fashiened 
clumsy rubbers. They protect the most vital 
part, the sole of the shoe, from cold and damp, 
and allow the feet to breathe. 


EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS. 
Always for sale where good shoes are sold. 


J Accept No Substitutes 


THE ADAMS & FORD CO. 


None genuine without THIS cord 


ATENT and TRADE-MARK business 


solicited from Responsible 
Manufacturers and Inventors. A _ nts in 42 
States. FREE BOOKLETS. }s 

MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, 610F St ‘Washington, b.c 
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used to it. Indeed, men who are obliged 
to live out-of-doors all the time—on the 
range, on the trail or in the forest —are apt 
to be the very ones most particular about 
their beds. The tenderfoot is likely to be 
the one to boast about the smallness and 
the lightness of this part of his outfit. A 
good bed is no disgrace even to an old- 
timer. It is the more necessary if you are 
camping out in weather that may go to 
twenty or thirty below zero. 

The old question of the sleeping bag 
against the blanket bed is one not yet 
settled, though neither side of the argu- 
ment can see any reason for any schism. 
There are even some men who do not scorn 
an air mattress, although they eschew a 
sleeping bag. Again, there are others who 


| eschew blankets and go in for the eiderdown 


quilt, claiming it is the lightest and warm- 
est thing obtainable. On the one side it is 
charged that the sleeping bag commonly 
used, made of several ad blankets folded 
and put into a permanent canvas cover, is 
a contrivance of the Evil One, devised only 


| for tenderfeet, and of necessity unsani- 


tary, unventilated, narrow, cramping, cold 
and inconvenient. The adherent of the 
sleeping bag points out that such a bed re- 
quires no making beyond unrolling; that it 
keeps out pine needles, sand and other 
débris; that it keeps the blankets always 
dry, and that it will serve as protection 


| against any weather, even without a tent. 





Moreover, he will point out triumphantly 
that Peary used the sleeping bag—and 
Peary found the North Pole. It is no valid 
retort to say that Doctor Cook also used 
the sleeping bag—and did not find the 
North Pole. 

Since most big-game hunting is scarcely 





Arctic after all, your bed will probably be | 


of blankets, whether or not permanently 
incased in canvas. There is an eiderdown 


sleeping bag made which is very fine for | 
extremely cold weather; but,in much of the | 


autumn weather, such a bagis smotheringly | 
hot and it cannot be regulated. The occu- 
pant of the blanket sleeping bag will tell 
you that he can get under or on top of any 
number of blankets that he likes, but the 
truth is the operation is impossible or in- 
convenient in the middle of a cold night. 
Perhaps, indeed, the most valid argument 
against sleeping bags is the fact that the 
professional outdoor men never use them 
You never saw one, for instance, in a cook’s 


wagon on the old cow-range. 


Rabbit and Lynx-Paw Robes 


Perhaps the best and most convenient bed 
for you to take into the camp will be a 
couple of heavy woolen blankets, not less 
than four-point in size. You can provide 
for these a long strip of canvas, a little 
more than double their length and wider 
than your blanket. This sort of bed you 
can throw down on the boughs, or even on 
the snow if you must. You should not for- 


| get the canvas, because it will keep out wind 
| as well as snow or rain, and will be almost 


as warm as a blanket in its effect. The 


canvas, too, will enable you to keep your | 
| blankets neat. 


Of course, in very cold weather, if you 


| are camping in the open you will need to 


| warm after the fire goes out. 


| break back of you. 
| canvas not over you but back of your bed, 


keep a fire going all night. This means a 


cord of wood for an experienced man, two | 


cords for an inexperienced. If you are in 
wood fuel. Sometimes you will have to 
use just what you are able to get. Cotton- 
wood makes a warm fire, but does not last 
long. Usually you can get spruce for back | 
logs and aspen or birch for your main fuel, 
keeping it going by the use of dry pine or 
cedar. It is hard work for one man to keep 
warm in bitter weather in the woods. If 
there are two in camp one can watch the 
fire while the other sleeps. If you are ina 
tent, or in a log camp, it is simply a ques- 
tion of having blankets enough to keep 
If you are 
lying out in bivouac, in the snow, you 
should always have some kind of wind- 
Stretch your strip of 


and fill in behind it with boughs and snow. 
Build your fire against a rock or heap up 
two or three logs to make a reflector. A 
night or two like this, with the thermome- 
ter thirty below zero or worse, will make 
you think of home and mother. 

The average city man who goes out for 
a big-game hunt will not be obliged today 
to endure any very severe discomforts. 
Hunters and others who live in the far 
North, where the weather is very cold, are 
sometimes obliged to travel in desperately | 
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Reed & Sons Player Piano 
Direct from Factory $ 3 7 8 


The announcement that Reed & Sons Player Pianos 


will hereafter be sold direct from factory to home at the 
wholesale factory price means much to the music lovers of America. 
It places within your reach a widely known 88-note Player Piano, equal in 
quality to instruments selling as high as $550 to $600, at the extremely 
low price of $378, on exceptionally easy terms—saving about $200. 


‘Here Are the Extraordinary Terms — 


Easy Payments—No Interest—30 Days’ Trial 


It is customary with piano manufacturers to sell to dealers on long time. We are 
giving the public the benefit of equally liberal terms, if desired. And we send these 
Reed & Sons Player Pianos any —_ re on 30 days’ trial, without asking advance de- 
posits or even a promise to buy. You simply open a charge account and pay monthly 


Reed & Sons Player Piano 
a Musical Marvel 


This instrument is the crowning achievement of the firm of piano builders, founded 
in 1842, whose instruments won the Grand Prize Medal at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. It ranks among the musical marvels of the It combines the artistic excel- 
lence of the famous Reed & Sons Pianos with the most highly perfected Player-Mechanism 
which inventive genius has produced. The 88-note Reed & Sons Player Piano opens up 
a new world of music to the one who does not play by hand. Anyone can now play the 
music of the great masters or the simplest melodies with all the expression and feeling, 
all the exquisite charm of the most skillful pianist 

A practically unlimited number of selection 
using the player mechanism, if you prefer. 


age 


are available Play by hand, without 
We manufacture every component part 
of the Reed & Sons Player Piano and we 
of its durability and perfection as a musical 


home on the same liberal terms 


We are so sure 


instrument that we offer it direct from our factory to the 


| as we do our other pianos. 


We Charge No Interest, Ask No Security, Employ No Collectors 


It is our pleasure to arrange terms of payment to suit the convenience of purchaser, 


if you do not wish to pay cash. ‘There is no interest charge, no security demanded, and 
we employ no collectors. 

3 : We send the 88-note Reed & Sons Playe 

One Month’s Home Trial}: -°"\'''« note Keea & ons Myer 

— M ; any deposit, security or promise to pur- 

No Deposit Required chase. We want you to know, by actual 


playing test, that this is indeed one of the finest instruments of its class. Compare it 
with Self-Playing Pianos costing $550 or more. Let your musical friends pass judg- 
ment upon its merits. Then, if you are not convinced of its worth, simply notify us 
and we will cheerfully send for it and pay ‘freight charges both ways 


Send for the Beautiful Catalog of Reed & Sons 


7 . 
Pianos and Player Pianos 
Reed & Sons Player Piano is due, 
Reed & Sons Pianos Our in 
and quot direct-from-factory prices on all 
styles of Reed & Sons Pianos as well as the Player Piano Whether vou are interested 
in a standard Reed & Sons Piano or the magnificent P! Piano with the full key- 
board of 88 notes, that sells for only $378, write us at once. Remember, a month’s 
free trial given without advance deposit. (9 


| REED & SONS PIANO MFG. CO. ("55°) Dept. 23, 235 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


\ 1842 


The remarkable success of the fundamentally, 
to the superiority of the standard 


minutest detail, illustrates in full colors 


cat log ce Ss ribes 
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cold weather and to sleep in the open. One 
recalls a talk with a sergeant of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, who once trav- 
eled over a thousand miles in the dead of 
the northern winter, with a dog train and 
with a prisoner in charge. The prisoner 
was watched every night, yet he was deliv- 
ered hearty and unfrozen at the end of his 
journey. The sergeant had with him one 
extra man, else it must have been a feat 
impossible of performance. On the march 
the prisoner was kept between the two 
guards. He did not much care to escape, 
for if he had left his captors he must surely 
have perished before the next day. 

These northern men have a bed outfit 
that is worth knowing. Our sergeant had 
first a good-sized rabbit robe. This is the 
warmest fur fabric known to man. The 
Indian women cut the rabbit skins into 
long strips, which they tie together, each 
strip being twisted so that the fur stands 
out all around the hide thong. These 
strips are interbraided into a loose web. 
As rabbit fur sheds a great deal and is none 
too strong, it is customary to cover such 
a robe on both sides with light cloth or can- 
vas. It is rather heavy, but is soft. It is 
the warmest thing you can get, although 
so loose that you can poke your finger 
through the mesh anywhere. 

Under this rabbit robe the northern trav- 
eler always used his canvas siedge cover, 
which he first put down upon the snow. 
Then came the rabbit robe, which kept out 
al! the cold of the snow and earth. On top 
of that there was used another sort of cov- 
ering not very well known to most of our 
big-game hunters, although excellent to 
have along on a hunt, if possible. This is 
the lynx-paw robe—next to a rabbit robe 
held staple for winter travel in the North 
and much better than fox, wolf or even 
wolverine. 

The foot of the northern lynx is a big 
shaggy ball, as big as your fist, with fur on 
the under side. When the Indian skins a 
lynx in the northern country he cuts off 
the pelt at what you would call the knee 
of the leg, since the trader does not care 
for anything but the body fur. It will take 
at least one hundred and fifty lynx paws to 
make arobe. The best and strongest robes 
are made of the pads alone, but most usu- 
ally the skin of what we may call the ankle 
is also used. These little strips of fur, not 
much bigger than one’s hand, are sewed 
together with sinew, edge to edge. The 
result is a robe very much stronger than 
could be made from the body skin of the 
lynx —softer,springier r,tougher and warmer. 
There is no fabric just like it. As an auto- 
mobile robe, or as the biggest three-fourths 
of a camp-bed, it cannot be equaled. If 
you can get one you are very fortunate. 
Few of them are sent down from the North, 
where they are so useful and so hard to 
obtain. You will have to pay from twenty 
to sixty dollars for a good one, even at a 
Hudson's Bay post. 

If, now, you have a good canvas sheet, 
wider than your bed and twice its length; 
if you have one of these lynx robes, seven 
feet square or more; and if you have also 
one pair of genuine four-point blankets, of 
the pets of 6 s Bay make or a good equiva- 
lent, you have what in the opinion of a 
good many men of wide experience is the 
best camp-bed on earth. 

Leaving aside the question of the grub 
list, which does not come under the head 
of your personal equipment, you will not 
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need much more than the foregoing to 
make yourself comfortable in any hunting 
weather. Let us hope that you will not 
take along a sharp-pointed hunting knife 
and strap it tightly to your waist in such a 
way that the point or the handle of it will 
be driven into your ribs if you fall down. 


A short-bladed, crooked skinning knife will | 


be better. In all likelihood you will buy 
a dozen before you will get a good one. 
Usually the steel is too hard. The best 


sharpener is not a whetstone, but a file; | 


and you ought to have along with you a 
rather coarse file, at least an inch or so wide 
in the blade. It will also sharpen the ax. 

If you wish to go to the far North once 
more for hints on equipment for cold- 
weather, big-game work, you might do 
worse than have in mind the old “buffalo 
knife,” which is universal in all the Hud- 
son’s Bay country. The old company has 
furnished these knives in the same model 
for a couple of hundred years, but the best 


specimens are made by the Indians them- | 


selves out of large files. There is no better 
steel made than file steel for use in knife- 
blades. 
and few tools, but he will take one of these 
big files and hammer it out on a rock, using 
an ax forhis hammer. When he gets it tothe 
right shape he tempers it, not in water but 
in oil—bear’s oil or beaver oil preferred. 

He digs a little trough in a log and fills it 
with oil; into this he plunges the edge of 
his heated knifeblade. Each man will have 


The native workman has no anvil | 


his secret method of tempering steel, but 


some of these blades turned out by the 


Crees and the Beavers are as wonderful | 


in their way as the best of Japanese steel. 
The Indian always sharpens his blade on 
one side, with a single bevel; and he does 
this with a file. He puts on the last touches 
with a little sharp-edged steel, which he 
tempers very hard and makes from a file. 
The handle of his knife he is apt to make 
of moose horn or bone; sometimes his 
handies are beautifully engraved. A speci- 
men of this kind of knife now at hand is as 


fine an example of native handicraft as one | 


would be apt tosee. The Indian carries such 
a knife at his back, just under his belt at an 
angle; and he seems not to notice it much 
in his travel. 

With such a knife one can drive a tent- 
pin or a nail; 
cut up a large moose. 


can cut down a small tree or | 
It is said to be the | 


best single too! for a trapper and hunter | 


that ever has been invented. 
not handy to your hand you would better 
take along at your belt one of the light, 
American-made camping axes, with a head 
of about one pound weight. The pound 
ax issued by the Hudson’s Bay Company 


is a tomahawk shape and the model is not | 
quite so good as that of the American camp- | 
ax, although the steel is usually good. | 


Some men do not like to carry an ax; but 
there is nothing that looks quite so good 
about dark, when you don’t know where 
camp is. 

With such equipmeut as the above and 


the rifle which you personally fancy you | 


will be able comfortably to stay out-of- 
doors indefinitely in a good game country. 
It will not come to any very great total 
weight and there are not very many items 
with which you can well dispense. Sports- 
men are individualists; you scarcely will 
find two outfits alike. Yet, if you are not 
entitled to be called an old-timer, you 
will find it safe to work toward something 
on the above-mentioned lines. 














If it seems | 
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Adler’ Collegian Clothes 


conform first of all to the necessity of giving the wearer a becoming garment, and 


then meet the requirements of prevailing style, 
clothes preferred by men who desire tone, 


attracting attention by extremes. 


with a result that they are the 


individuality and distinctiveness without 
Men who recognize these features in their gar- 


ments also recognize our unusual quality of cloth, linings and interlinings. 


Foremost dealers in all sections are showing our overcoats, suits and raincoats at 


$15.00 to $40.00. 


Our style book will thoroughly post you. Mailed upon application, 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers 


Milwaukee 





Roosevelt's Own Book ¢=:: 


| 
| 





“The Book of the Year.” N, Y. Tribune. 


Agents wanted in every community to sell the sole 
account of Theodore Roosevelt's adventures, ty his 
own hand. Strongest co-o; 
monopoly of territory 


eration; large commis- 
sion; For prospectus, write 


Charles Scribrer’s Sons, 151 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 

That's all we want to know 
© Now, wewill not give youany grand prt: 
or a jot of free staff if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
rich ina week. But if you are anx 

fous to develop your talent with a 
fq successful cartoonist, so you can 

money, senda copy of t a) 4 with 


(sa in stamps for 
ate, “pe “ ute ne 

















A Wonderful Shaving, Toilet 


and Traveling Glass 
Held by air on your window 
where you get the best light. 
Will not break if dropped. 


SAFETY 25 A necessity for 
M [ket shaving with any 
RRO razor. Will last a 
lifetime, always 
useful. Price with 
leather case, 3% in 
, 50c; § in 
1.00. With 
French beveled mir- 
ror and pigskin 
», $2.00. 


NERC 


case 


Sold by dealers or sent by mail. 


Aero Safety Mirror, 14 Alden St., Hartford, Conn. 











Wherever 
You Sell 
Your 


they will finally reach New York 
It will pay you to send at once for price 
list and ship to 
M. F. PFAELZER & CO. 
6 E. 12th St. (Desk 45), New York City 
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A Letter From Home 
OT ONE received from 


home, but a note which occa- 
sion requires you to send from 
your own house. What sort of 
| stationery would you use then? 
Is it a choice between frilly femi- 
nine note paper and the children’s 
school tablet? Wouldn't you pre- 
fer to have a box of 


Old Hampshire 
Lond Stationery 


j a personal note paper with matched 

envelopes that pronounces you a man 

of business without proclaiming you a 
business man? 


“The Stationery of a Gentleman” 


is what somebody named it for us. 


Send For A Sample Box 


mailed you for four cents postage —costs us 


| five cents to mail. Address 
Hampshire Paper Company aoe 
; bi Glo 
The ony paper makersin the world 
making bond paper 


| Hampshire ) 
\ Yond J 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. te 


exclusively. 





The Modern ——— 
Soap Convenience 


is the Watrous Liquid Soap 
Fixture—the most effic t 
and satisfactory soap fix 
ture made. 

One filling equals four 
cakes of soap ~The Watro 
Fixture does n p or spill 
soap like other 
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fixtures and 
waste of soap is impo: 
Cake soap carries 
germs from one 
another—This car 
when tl 











THE 


WATROUS 
LIQUID SOAP FIXTURE 


consists of nickeled bracket and crystal container. 
A slight pressure on under part of fxture del 


ver 
fixed deposit of soap to the hands. Various styles 
ll for Homes, Clué 
Hotels, Offices, Factories, Public Institutions, 
‘ etc. Watrous Liquid Soap is made of best vexe 
table oils and is especially adapted for 1 
Watrous Fixture. 


ee ye iy. 
? The Watrous Co., 1251 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
7 m f new fere 


el Supply | pa 
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We can teach you by mail to mount and stuff 
Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, 
Tan Skins, etc. just what every sportsman and 
hunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, 
women and boys. Cost very iow. Success guar- 
anteed,big profits. Free — New catalog and Taxi 
dermy Magazine. Write today. stern 
School of Taxidermy, 4018 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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FOOT-PRINT in the sand 
‘ shows a perfect mould o 
But the in 
of the shox 
bears little resem 
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sole 


the 
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d How, then, } 
an it fit? 
very Ralston last 
is a faithful mould of / 
] very Ralston sho IVS j 
t of the foot 
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and true. Fits any pump. 


ire! Fire!! Fire!!! 
Nater!-Water! Quick! 


Wonderful Little Pumping Engine 
Gives Instantly Available Fire Protection 


Here’s fire protection _~ 
for Homé 
This powerful little pumy 

ing engine is a fire-fighter, tr 
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Works in any well No be't t . 
posts or special platform needed! Ready for tant i r night Alw Ls. 
ahead of the Fire Department! P tr r {wat t bl re it 
has time to gain headway. When att toa pump with ar r chamber. it throw 
water higher than a house or barn or 60 feet on the level i one of San Fra o’s 
fine homes from destruction by tur t a short time ago. Al itely i pensable to 

country hom« Yet fire protection is only a ‘“‘side line” of thi 


the safety ol 


Pumps 
800 to 
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Gallons 


per Hour! 










Self-Contained Portable Power Plant 
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Eavine The FULLER & JOHNSON 
- fa Farm Pump Engine | 


Pumps Powerfully and Runs Light Machinery fF 


The engine pumps 800 to 1,000 gallons per hour. Provides an 
abunda f re, fresh water for stock and nestic water supply 
yster Irt ! waters lav \ es buggies, etc., etc. 
Has 4-inch pull for runn hand-power « foot-power machines 
Lasily n 1 fros e to place | ks anywhere 
The Ideal Power for Small Workshop 
Equa desir for f n or shop use The et € perfectly air 
cooled w out fa ‘ nnot freeze vert t " lank ho 
ne ! mest and 
me , ‘ e engine ev t. We hot mak better i 
w har $500 for ts le thar r A Free Catalog 
~ — the wl t t engine 


it sos Fuller & Johnson High-Powered 











FREE ENGINE BOOKS 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
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Please send book checked below rite tor g ; 

aa ‘ Sold Only Through Dealers Vi 

{ | Farm Pump Engine Catalog. Write f x engines Bi 
|_| High-Powered Engine Catalog. in territory where we are not represented H 
ae FULLER & JOHNSON MFG.CO. & 
wigs A (Est.1840) 11 Sanborn St.,Madison,Wie. 
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more power at less cost 
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—a Columbia Graphophone 
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Columbia (disc) 
Graphophone Type BNWM 
Price $50--other modeis from 
$17.50 to $100 


ape the music of all the world is at the command of the owner 
4 & of a Columbia Graphophone. It is the one perfect, complete 
musical instrument, the one ideal home entertainer, the one ideal 
gift for all the household for all the year around. 

Jf you are confusing the words ‘‘talking machine’ and ‘‘phono- 
graph’’ and ‘‘Graphophone,”’ or if you are not familiar with the 
extraordinary improvements developed in the Columbia labora- 
tories within the last few months, you cannot possibly know what 
a wonderful musical instrument the Columbia Graphophone is. 
Hearing is believing,—and any of the thousands of Columbia dealers 
will gladly play your favorite selection on any model of the Columbia 
Graphophone that appeals to you. 

Phe Columbia Graphoph s actually the first practical sound recording and sound 

oud saver Cocamss commmatcialy prastcta Tes teiaeel Coteatiin Concharhens comaions 

the basic principles used today, and throughout the life of the basic patents all other 

manufacturers have paid us a royalty on every machinethey have made 

let us send you the name of your nearest dealer—and a catalog. 
Never mind if you haven't made up your mind: that’s what the 
catalog is /or. 


Columbia (disc) Grafonola “Mignon” 
Price $150 
Other types: The “De Luxe,” $200; The “Regent” (library 
table type), $200; the “Elite,” $100; the “ Favorite,” $75 


HE Columbia Grafonola is ‘“‘the incomparable musical instrument,’’ 
beyond dispute. 

It is of such distinctive yet unobtrusive design, and of such elegant 
construction, that it appeals to those who can appreciate and afford an 
instrument not only embodying perfect reproducing powers but forming a 
harmonious part of the accessories of the best-appointed music room. 

The Columbia Grafonola ‘‘Mignon,”’ illustrated above, is built on 
straight, severe and classic lines, with just sufficient ornamentation to bring 
into proper relief the engaging symmetry and the fitness that characterize its 
general design. Its cabinet construction is genuine mahogany throughout— 
selected grain, joined in a craftsmanly manner, and finished like the case of 
a thousand-dollar piano. 

We have ready for you a large and elaborately illustrated catalog show- 
ing all the various types of the Columbia Grafonola, including the famous 
“*Regent’’—a combination library table and concealed Grafonola. 


Creators of th: 


Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’l, Box 219, Tribune Bldg., New York—ovner iti 
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—and complete the welcome of your gift with a varied selection of 


Columbia DOUBLE-DISC Records 












(FRONT) 


(TRAD 






















bye BIA Doubfe-Disc Records! Music on d0¢/ sides! 
A different selection on each side! And both at only 
a few cents above the price of ove! ‘They may be played on 
any disc machine, and they give you double value for your 
money, plain as daylight. At 65 cents for the regular 10- 
inch Columbia Double-Disc Record, you are paying only you own, you can entertain yourself and your friends with every 
32/2 cents per selection, which is far below the price of any latest popular musical ‘‘hit,’’ in the same voice that made the hit 
single-sided record. possible, with the highest grade of every class of instrumentalism, or 
Each Columbia Double-Disc Record is enclosed in an 


envelope which carries a printed guarantee of its quality. 


with absolutely any other music that appeals to you— laughing songs, 


sacred songs, ballads, oratorios, or grand opera—solos, duets, trios, 





, : quartettes, sextettes or choruses. The greatest renditions in all 
You are assured of a better record on each side than you ever cine, Conn. cack len 0 Cordial, Comuies. Baen, 
bought before, under any name, at any price: better in Mardones, Blanchart, Freeman, Boninsegna, Bronskaja, Campanari, 
surface; better in tone; and better in durability, for the _ are reproduced with such fidelity that the more familiar you are 
Columbia Double-Disc Record will unfailingly outwear any with the performances of these artists at the great opera houses, 
other disc record. the more certain you are to realize that the reproduction cannot 

The art of sound-wave recording has reached such a stage of fairly be called a reproduction at all, for it is the voice itse/f—rich, 
perfection in the Columbia laboratory that the singing voice, as full and unmistakable 
heard on Columbia Double-Disc Records, is the living voice of the Columbia Double-Disc Records! Double discs, double value, 
. artist—clear, flawless and natural, and with all its individuality double wear, double everything except price. Don’t put your 
preserved. With Columbia Double-Disc Records, whatever machine record-money into any other! 






e Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art D Exclusive Selling Rights Granted 
ealers Wanted: 


- Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World e where we are not actively represented 
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Sense and Nonsense ‘You Can Dapeed On 


A Clam Roast 
J out o BULGER, the comedian, was 


Life’s Journey 


We do not half enjoy the day 
Because the night is coming; 

We only just begin to sleep 
When lo! again ’tis morning! 


out on the road and telegraphed to 
} New York for an engagement. Jim 

Thornton, the vaudevillian, was in the 
manager’s office when the telegram arrived. 

Thornton answered. He telegraphed: 
‘*Come on at once and take out a troupe 
of trained clams. If the show strands you 
can eat the clams.” 


We hustle down our city streets, 
We hurry in our pleasures; 

And why, good Lord, we do not know, 
Since Time steals all our treasures. 


STEIN 
WOOLENS 


GUARANTEEO 


a 
qS> 
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And, as this thief has winged feet, 
Vain, vain is our pursuing; 
Eternity is long enough 
To prove the rogue’s undoing. 





A justifiable Rebuke 


| We was twenty days from Deadwood, headed 
| for th’ Big Missouri, 
We had lost th’ trail completely an’ our 
grub was all run out; 
Snow was knee-deep on th’ level, with a wind 
that blew like fury, 
An’ with not a deer, a buffler or a bit o’ 
game about; 
“Texas”’ Follis killed a coyote an’ we ate it 


Now, since Eternity is ours, 

Let’s take our time in living, 
With eyes to see, walk thro’ a world 
Made fair by God’s good giving. 
With ears to hear His angels sing, 


Where winds blow soft and sighing, 
Let’s learn the sacred things of Life, 


Phe Bradley Muffler gives per- 
fect protection against the elements 


because it fits the neck snugly, 
and lies smoothly over the chest, 
while fully protecting the throat, 
neck and shoulders. 

Phis is due to the patent V-Neck 
principle on which the Bradley 
Muffler is knit, coupled with the 
uperior quality of the yarns from 
which it is made 

Bradley Mufflers are the most 
durable always hold their shape— 
and can be washed when soiled. 


Full-Fashioned V-Neck 


up for dinner. 
It was young an’ tender pickin’, 
didn’t last th’ bunch 
Quite as long as we expected; 
a wicked sinner, 
We ate it at one sittin’ without leavin’ none 
for lunch. 


but it 


an’, as I'm 


| We had pitched a camp, despairin’, in a bit 


0’ sheltered holler, 
We hed give up hope o’ livin’ an’ had 
turned our hosses loose ; 
We was burnin’ up our saddles in an old- 
time buffler waller, 
An’ was prayin’ somethin’ handsome — but 
it didn’t seem much use; 
We was chewin’ boots an’ leggin’s, which as 
nourishment was slender ; 
We had et our caps an’ mitiens, which was 


And lose our fear of dying. 


For, sure as you and I are here, 
And gone away tomorrow, 
This world’s our only Paradise, 
And Haste our greatest sorrow. 
—Louise Paley. 


A New Fish Story 


RANK ANDERSON, of the ’Frisco 
road, was in a hotel in the West. 
“Got any oysters? ?”’ he asked his waiter. 
‘‘No, sah.” 

‘Got any clams?” 

“*No, sah.” 

‘Have you any shellfish at all?” 
“Boss,” replied the waiter, * ‘the only 

kind of shellfish we has is eggs.’ 





4 VERY first-class tailor fa- 
vors Stein Woolens because 
he knows they are dependable. 


Stein Woolens are the product of 
the best mills in Great Britain 
and America—-pure wooland fast 
color—absolutely guaranteed by 
yourtailorand by S. Stein & Co. 


STEIN-ALPINES 


An ideal fabric for a black or blue suit. 
They are made of the finest imported 
yarns—have exceptional wearing qualities. 
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creatures of th’ past, 
An’ was lookin’ through our beddin’ for a 
blanket that was tender 
For a tabble-doty dinner, which we thought 
would be our last. 


Stein-A lpines are “* London shrunk’’ and 
will retain their shape as long as the gar- 
ments are worn. ‘They are made in soft 
finished worstedsand worsted-cheviots in 
every fashionable weave. See them at 
your tailor’ s. 


S. STEIN & CO. 


Foreign and Domestic Woolens 
FIFTH AVE. and 18th ST.. NEW YORK 


STEIN WOOLENS FOR WOMEN 


Have the same superlative quality that —— shes 
the Stein Woolens for men. Ask your Ladies’ Tailor. 


Guilty 


POLICE court judge in a Louisiana 

town had before him, one hot Monday 
morning in July, a number of negroes 
committed for various offenses. 

The room was very hot and very close. 
The judge was hurrying the cases through 
in the hope of getting into better air, when | 
a perspiring negro was shoved up | 

“What are you charged with?” asked | 
the judge. 

“Deed, boss, I ain’t ’cused of nothin’ 
only fragrancy.’ 

“Guilty!” howled the judge. ‘Take | 
him away.” 
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Mufflers 


(Patented 1908, 1909 and 1910) 
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have the appearance and texture of 
silk, with all the warmth and com- 
fort of pure wool, They are made 
in 20 stylish shades, all collar sizes, 
and several styles, and are sold by 
leading stores everywhere at 50c, 
$1.00, $1.50, and $1.75, and are 
guaranteed to give lasting service 
and thorough satisfaction. 

There is no muffler made that 
compares with the Bradley in actual 
value, because the output of the 
Bradley Mills exceeds that of any 
other, and the Bradley can therefore 
afford to use, and actually does use, 
the finest quality of yarns, and the 
highest grade of workmanship. 

Bradley Knit Coats for men and 
women have the same quality stand- 
ard as Bradley Mufflers, and are 
made in many different styles, at 
prices ranging from $2.00 to $10.00. 


Look for the Name 
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I was tightenin’ my belt up, after forty hours 
o’ fastin’ 
When “Smoke” Allister, he ast me if my 
mother used t’ roast 
| Turkey with a ches’nut dressin’, an’ he 
follered up by astin’ 
If I liked baked sweet potaters or th’ Irish 
kind th’ most! 
| He said he could remember th’ mince pie an’ 
apple brandy 
That they used to have for dessert, an’ th’ 
puddin’ after that; 
An’ though I was weak I hit him with th’ first 
thing that came handy— 
Hit him with intent to harm him; an’ I 
knocked him cold an’ flat. 


| I’m a peaceful-minded feller, but I hit him 
somethin’ awful! 
Th’ boys stopped eatin’ 
minute to ast why, 
An’ when I had explained it they agreed that 
it was lawful, 
Justifiable an’ proper, as they bandaged 
up his eye; 
I was chewin’ on a buckle at th’ time he 


KKK 
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The Boss 


Behold the Boss! A silent, watchful man, 
W hose baleful eye ison the Common People ; 
Sphinclike he sits compounding plot and plan 
Never proclaimed from housetop or from 
steeple. 
Some strive for power and others sigh for fame, 
While some waste nights in dreams and 
schemes ambitious: 
Give him—the Boss—the profits of the game; 
Give them who dream the projects adven- 
titious. 
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harness for a 


KKK 


The Boss with satisfaction keenly notes 
How wide and rich the stretching city wares ; 
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On all Knit Goods 


It is your 
the best possible value and the 
most durable service. 

If your dealer cannot supply vou 
with Bradley Mufflers or Br adley 
Knit Coats, fill out and mail the 
coupon below and we will send 
vou free the Bradley Style Book, 
illustrating the different Bradley 
products, and we will see that your 
needs are promptly sapplied., 


Bradley Knitting Co. 


assurance of getting 
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made his sallies 
About turkey an’ plum puddin’, 
him a new scar. 


an’ I give 


An’ when he come to I told him that I didn’t 


bear no malice, 
But there’s such a thing as carryin’ a 
feller’s joke too far! —J. W. Foley. 


A Charitable Charge 


N ARKANSAS lawyer was pleading for 
a client who was on trial for stealing a 
mule. 

‘*Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, ‘this 
poor, unfortunate man is sorely beset here. 
Everythilig seems against him; but, gentle- 
men of the jury, if you, in your wisdom, see 
fit to eliminate the law and the facts, my 
poor, unfortunate client has a chance.” 


In growth he sees new vassals and new votes, 
More places, contracts, dollars, grafts and 
tares. 
The splendid mem’ ries of the past may thrill 
Some dreamer’s heart who reads his coun- 
try’s story; 
But men of sense know well we cannot fill 
An empty stomach with a tale of glory. 


Imprudent thrills ne'er stir the Boss’ breast— | 


He treats with men upon a belly basis; 
The vote delivered is the only test 

Of worth among his many subject races. 
Honor and duiy! Tell us, what are they ? 


Do they yield contracts? Do they finance | 


the fre ight ? 
Do they fix courts and juries? Do they pay? 
Honor and duty ? 
date e - Joseph Smith. 


Such things are out of 


HILL’S 
“Hustler” Ash Sifter 


will make a big reduction in your 
coal bill—25 per cent of ashes is 
good coal—a minute a day saves the 
coal—no dust—no trouble—ashes 
go into barrel and « arte into the hod. 
Write today for full de es ols 
HILL DRYER COMPANY 


201 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
Sold By Dealers Every where 





FOR MENDING LEATHER 
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is the most perfect 


MIS WAS aa VOCUS ee Cueeers 4 t once tor catalogue. Ager 
SesteiincataccPammenn ha wante:!, ving Awl 
Ny =], STEWART-SKINNER CO., 77 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass 
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| area Arctic Socks 


~ Healthful for bed- 
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115 Bradley Street 
Delavan, Wisconsin 

Ok Ss Bradley | 
Knitting Co., 
‘ale 115 Bradley St., | 


Mail the 
Sam, a 
| Kees: eps Set : 
Pat fie chamber, bath and 
Worn in 
rubber boots, absorb 
perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece. Soldinallsizes 


. ' 
tf. — a + os 
pe KS 4, - + 
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- as 5 2 | pair. Parker pays postage Catalogue tree. Look 


— | every pair. J. H. ParkerCo.,Dept.57, 25 James St..Malden, Mass. 
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Life 


HE alarm of to-day is thirty- 
five years old. It is hardly the 
better forage; if slightly lower 

in price, it is also decidedly cheaper. 


Battered by years of competitive 
strife, flimsy, noisy, unsightly, it has 
become a short-lived bargain, the 
constant butt of the cartoonist’s joke. 


But out of Illinois comes a candi- 
date for national favor — BIG BEN 
an alarm masterpiece, a thin beautiful 


Size 


punctual sleepmeter with a quiet 
running motor, selective alarm calls, 
a mellow, pleasing voice and a frank 
open attractive face. 


Mounted in a massive, dustproof, triple- 
plated case with large easy winding keys and 
reinforced suspension points, Big Ben is the 
most durable and most handsome alarm it is 
possible to make. 


Watchmakers are everywhere endorsing him. The National 
Jewelers, Tiffany of New York, Spaulding of Chicago, Bak dwin of 
San Francisco, have already adopted him. A community of clock- 
makers stands back of him, the Western Clock Company of La Salle, 
Illinois. They will gladly tell you where you can see him. 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers only. 


Three Dollars in Canada. 
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THE MERCHANT AND THE MOTOR 


(Continued from Page 18) 


schedule with its trucks. An enormous 
amount of expressage is dumped into the 
metropolis every night; and to run the 
continuous service with horses has always 
been very expensive, for it has required the 
maintenance of stables in various parts 
of the city to provide relays of teams. 
Now this company has twenty-five gaso- 
line trucks. Each evening these trucks 
are backed up against the freight sheds in 
New Jersey where the packages are trans- 
ferred to them from the cars. Then the 
trucks whiz over to New York. They 
take only forty-five minutes to go from 
Jersey City to Brooklyn. They go from 
distributing point to distributing point and 
this interesting thing happens: they are 
never empty. When they discharge a 
load at the Grand Seated Station they 
take on a bunch of packages for Harlem. 
Thus they carry a full load all day long 
and all through the night. Nearly all of 
these trucks have averaged twenty-two 
hours’ work out of every twenty-four since 
they have been in commission. The com- 
pany has found that they do the work of 
more than double the number of horse- 
drawn vehicles and in much less time, with 
greater and more consistent efficiency. 


The Rubber:-Tired Ice Wagon 


Take acommodity likeice. Oneofthegreat 
sources of loss in this business is from 
melting on the wagons in hot weather. 
This melting is estimated to be from fifteen 
to thirty per cent, depending upon the 
heat and the length of the wagon’s route. 
Ice dealers have begun to use motor trucks 
for retail delivery. They go three times as 
fast as the horse-drawn vehicle; therefore 
the loss from melting is only one-third as 
zreat. When ice is selling at forty cents a 
undred pounds, as is often the case in 
New York, this is an item to be considered. 
The motor truck is becoming more and 
more used in the delivery of freight. Near 
Baltimore the other day a three-ton truck 
hauled eighteen tons of coal twenty miles 
to a tannery in two and a half days. It 
made six trips. Formerly it took a six- 
mule team nearly two weeks to do this work. 
A Detroit piano jobber formerly had six 
or eight agents working for him in the 
suburbs and in the adjacent towns. His 
problem was to find some cheap and effi- 
cient means of transporting the pianos, for 
under ordinary conditions the cartage ate 
into his profits. He bought two gasoline 
motor cars, one a two-ton truck and the 
other a regular passenger car. The result 
is that now he employs only one salesman. 
With the automobile this salesman covers 
more ground than all the others did for- 
merly and does more work. By means of 
the motor-truck delivery the jobber does 
the work of three teams. Here is a case 
where the passenger and commercial auto- 
mobile have made a winning combination. 
_ Uncle Sam has taken violently to the 
use of the motor vehicle. In New York, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee and Detroit mails 
are collected in motor vehicles. The best 
results have been obtained in New York, 
where seventeen light cars covered twenty- 
one thousand seven hundred and eighiy- 
seven miles during the month of August. 


Thirty Per Cent Saved 


The big public-service corporations have 
found the motor vehicles to be of great 
service. One large Rochester lighting com- 
pany estimates that it saves thirty per 
cent by the use of motor wagons. For- 
merly this company used forty-seven horses. 
Now it has nine trucks and twenty-five 
horses, and its business has increased 
twenty per cent. It uses motor vehicles 
for the night patrol that inspects the street 
lamps. For this work one-thousand- 
pound electric cars are employed. 

One of the most interesting uses of the 
motor wagon by this company has a 
human side. The company is constantly 
edtending its gas mains out into the 
country. Formerly the Italian laborers 
who did this work had to walk out —often 
a distance of three or four miles. In bad 
weather this was disagreeable and the men 
were tired before they began work. Then 
they thought all day about the hardship of 
the return walk and it depressed them. 
Now these laborers go to a central station 
in town, hop on a big motor truck, which 
also hauls their supplies, and go to the 


scene of their labor rapidly and with no 
exertion on their part. At night they are 
brought home the same way. 

The use of the motor vehicle has aided 
the linemen. In winter these men, who 
had to drive to-the scene of a break in the 
wires, ‘were often chilled by the time they 
got there. This interfered with their 
climbing of the poles and in more than one 
instance caused accidents. Now they are 
rushed out in an emergency automobile 
and are fresh and warm when they get to 
the scene of the accident. Besides, much 
time is saved not only in getting to the 
source of trouble but in not having to 
blanket a horse and watch out generally 
for a team. 

In Oklahoma City the gas and light com- 
pany is using two trucks in the place of 
four one-horse wagons. One of the trucks, 
which is used to set electric meters, has 
effected a saving of one hundred and thirty- 
seven dollars a month or a total of over 
sixteen hundred dollars a year. The other 
truck, which is used to set gas-meters, 
executed ten hundred and _ ninety-two 
orders during one month as compared with 
nine hundred and eighty-seven orders ex- 
ecuted by two one-horse wagons. The 
number of employees needed to run these 
trucks is only half of the number necessary 
in the days of the horse and wagon. 

But no service that the automobile 
vehicle affords has a larger significance 
than the fact that it gives the small 
merchant the same delivery advantages as 
the big department store and for a min- 
imum cost. <A city in the state of New 
York affords a very striking illustration of 
how this has been successfully worked out. 
For years a large concern that used horse- 
drawn vehicles had a monopoly in the 
delivery business. The service was gen- 
erally unsatisfactory and the rates high. 
The small merchants who could not afford 
to own their own teams and were depend- 
ent upon this company had no redress, 
because it was a monopoly. Two enter- 
prising men saw that competition might 
work some benefit and at the same time 
result in profit. They started a messenger 
boy service with motor cycles. Then they 
took to delivery by automobiles. Today 
this concern employs twenty-two one-ton 
delivery wagons, has revolutionized deliv- 
ery conditions in that city, and has brought 
down the cost of transporting packages 
to a scale within the reach of the humblest 
storekeeper. 


Merchants’ Delivery Service 


This company has a service that costs 
the merchant five dollars a week and in- 


cludes three calls a day for tea ng 


there are four cails on Saturday—to b 
delivered in any part of the city. There is 
no limit on the number of packages. For 
those who cannot afford this 

company sells stamp books. The stam 
have a denomination of ten cents each. 


When one of them has been affixed to a | 


package it is delivered by the company to 
any place in the city. By adding another 
stamp it may be sent to any of the suburbs 
or adjacent towns. Here is a service that 
touches all the average business men and 
enables them to meet the service of their 
bigger and richer competitors. 

The above concern also rents out its 
delivery vehicles to stores and corporations 
by the year. The name of the renting com- 
pany is painted on the wagon and it is 
to all external appearances this company’s 
vehicle. The renting concerns have found 
this practice a great help when their horse 
teams break down. 

One of the most picturesque uses of the 
gasoline automobile truck was during the 
army maneuvers around Boston last year. 
One truck in addition to doing the work 
of three mule teams in hauling baggage 
and supplies was cleared for action and 
a rapid-fire gun mounted on it. It was 
rushed across a swampy field, surprised 
a moving column and technically “anni- 
hilated”’ a whole regiment. It covered four 
miles in twenty minutes. During the 
maneuvers on the Gettysburg field a three- 
ton gasoline truck hauled all the canvas of 
a regiment in two loads, a task that for- 


merly occupied seven two-mule teams twice 


the time. Thus the automobile is displac- 
ing the army mule. 

It would indeed be difficult to find an 
activity that has not been invaded by the 





service the | 
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Waltham!” 


How the gift is enhanced by this discovery. 
WALTHAM was the watch name he knew best 
in his boyhood—the watch his father and 
grandfather before him wore,—a watch “hoary 
with reputation.” This inbred confidence in 


WALTHAM 


is strengthened in every generation by the 
constant application of modern watch-making 
methods to old-fashioned standards of integrity. 


Waltham is the oldest and youngest watch on the market. The 
highest inventive genius is always at its command, designing 
new models and keeping WALTHAMS constantly in the lead. 


“*Tt’s time you owned a Waltham.’ 


For a high-grade up-to-date watch—made as thin as it is safe to make a reliable 
timepiece ; ask any JEWELER to show you a Waltham Colonial. Prices $50 to $175. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 
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** Burn it into your memory”’— the LABEL that stands for 
Guaranteed Underwear 


It is applied to every good fabric in every weave and weight. You 
are not asked to buy something you do not know about—you can 
continue to wear your favorite fabric but get it with the REIS 
LABEL and you will get a better fit, longer wear, more comfort 
and better value at every price than you ever had before. 

Ask your dealer. Write for interesting catalogue of Winter Underwear—mailed FREE. 


Robert Reis & Co., Dept. S, 560-562 Broadway, New York 











motor vehicle. Farmers are using the 
truck to haul cream to the central cream- 
ery stations established under their coép- 
erative schemes; the Chicago police force 
uses motor patrols, while many hospitals 
in some of the large cities have automobile 
ambulances. In New York many of the 
high-pressure hose wagons of the fire 
department are propelled by gasoline or 
electricity and Chief Croker and all his 
aides go to conflagrations in automobiles 
at the rate of a mile a minute. Nor is 
this enterprise confined to the big centers, 
for Tulsa, Oklahoma, has a completely 
= eg motor-propelled fire department. 
The New Theater hauls its scenery in a 
motor truck with a trailer behind it. Not 
long ago an elephant was hauled on a big 
truck from a lot where a circus was show- 
ing. Even the undertaker has taken to 
the motor. There are enterprising men in 
Chicage, Detroit and Fort Worth who have 
automobile hearses. At the funeral of a 
prominent capitalist in Detroit last spring 
there was not a horse-drawn vehicle in the 
line. 

Of course the taxicab—of which there 
are more than fifteen thousand in the 
United States now—is technically a com- 
mercial vehicle; but whether it is strictly 
a commercial or a pleasure car depends 
largely upon your experience with it and 
the way you fare with the meter. 

As you go deeper into the study of 
the utility of the automobile you find that 
motor usage, like some history, repeats 
itself. Just as the western farmer jacks up 
his pleasure car and uses it as a station- 
ary engine, so does the merchant or the 
public-service corporation use the power 
of his truck. 


A Boston Pumping Truck 


Thecoal merchant dumps his coal by means 
of a little motor hitched under the driver’s 
seat. The big public-service and especially 
the lighting corporations use the power 
on their trucks to raise iron and wooden 
poles and draw wires and cables through 
conduits. 

These corporations are often called upon 
to pump water out of manholes. Formerly 
this was done by means of a handpump 
manned by two or four men. A Providence 
electric-light company improved on this by 
mounting a gasoline pump on its truck, 
which required less labor and time. Then 
a Boston company developed this plan even 
further. It ordered a one-ton electric truck 
and equipped it with astronger battery than 
usual. This battery was coupled up witha 
rotary pump which will raise one hundred 
gallons of water a minute out of a manhole. 
This truck will travel forty miles and pump 
one hundred and eighty thousand gailons of 
water on asingle charge. It does the work 
of from two to four horses and six men. 


An interesting double use has been 
found for the big gasoline trucks. On some 


of them are power hoists connected by a 
series of gears with the motor. These 
winches have a lifting power of three tons 
and are used to raise safes direct from the 
truck to the floor where they are to be 
placed. 

One enterprising electric company ex- 
hibits its electrical heating and cooking 
devices in public by a street demonstra- 
tion from the rear of one of its electric 
trucks, where flapjacks and coffee are made 
and served free to the crowd. 

Nothing could be more significant of the 
growing sway of the motor vehicle than 
the school for truck-drivers which has been 
established in a great automobile factory, 
one of the largest producers of business 
wagons. The room where the sessions are 
held is like a schoolroom, for it has black- 
board and benches; but, instead of the 
terrestrial globe in front of the teacher’s 
desk, you will find the chassis of a big truck 
and parts of the machinery of a gasoline 
wagon. Sessions are held every morning, 
when there are lectures on the various 
mechanical features of the truck. It in- 
cludes illustrated talks on the oil, water, 
gasoline, ignition, steering, wiring and the 
transmission systems. The chassis is taken 
apart too. Then the pupils are asked to 
quiz the teacher and each other. In the 
afternoon the men are taken out on a 
truck and each one is given a chance to 
drive the vehicle. When the pupil has 
attained proficiency he is permitted to take 
the demonstration truck downtown in the 
crowded streets. Sometimes the truck is 


stopped on a hill and the amateur driver 
asked to get it started. 
work. 


This is practical 





No feature of this school is more valu- 
able than the lessons in “‘trouble-hunting.”’ 
The instructors put parts of the mechan- 
ism out of order and the pupil is asked to 
locate the source of trouble. The teacher 
may break the connection in the ignition 
system or shut off the supply of gasoline 
from the tank. Instruction in this school 
is free to the representatives of all pur- 
chasers of the company’s trucks. You get 
some idea of its democracy —as well as the 
widening use of the truck —when I say that 
on the morning when I visited the school I 
saw in the class a Detroit policeman, who 
was later to run a patrol wagon; an Indian- 
apolis fireman, who will run a gasoline hose 
wagon; a millionaire Texas ranchman, who 
is going to use a big truck on his farm; a 
colored boy from Louisville, who will drive 
a truck for a miller; and a husky brewer's 
hand from New York, who will guide a 
truck through the metropolitan streets. 

So far you have seen the uses of the 
machines built solely for commercial pur- 
poses, but they comprise only a very small 
part of the vast number of automobiles 
that have practical service every day. The 
1910 pleasure car output will afford a good 
illustration. The estimated number of 
machines turned out this year is one hun- 
dred and eighty t thousand. The largest 
number—that is, approximately fifty- 
eight thousand—range in price from one 
thousand to twelve hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; nearly forty thousand cost from seven 
hundred and fifty to one thousand dollars, 
while fifteen thousand vary in price from 
four hundred and eighty-five to seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. It is estimated that 
more than seventy-five per cent of these 
moderate-price cars are bought by people 
who have some practical use for them. 
They are farmers, physicians, architects, 
contractors, collectors, purchasing agents 
and salesmen. Of the remaining number 
of cars more than half are used by their 
owners in some way other than for pleas- 
ure only. Every automobile that you see 
standing in front of anoffice building means 
that its owner is using it to go to some 
meeting or to save time on anerrand. Busy 
men who are in numerous boards of direct- 
ors find that they can stay at their own 
desks so much longer when they can whiz 
to a meeting intheir motor cars. This sav- 
ing in time means money. The woman 
shopper who has a car can expedite her 
shopping by using it and have more time 
for her social and household duties. 


Ingenious Financing 


Let us take the case of a city salesman who 
uses an automobile in his work. More than 
half of the time of the average worker of 
this kind is used up in transporting him- 
self from place to place. His actual work 
occupies the balance of the time. If this 
fifty per cent of wasted time could be cut in 
half the man’s efficiency is doubled. For 
the employer it means that he only needs 
half as many salesmen. With an automo- 
bile a salesman can carry a full line of 
samples. The man who carries samples on 
a street car gets tired and it lessens his 
enthusiasm. If he has a motor car he can 
keep fresh and interested; and he can take 
his customer out for a ride, which in many 
cases stimulates his buying desires. 

I could cite many instances of how the 
automobile has aided the city salesman. 
In Detroit there is a large wholesale dry- 
goods house which has a big city and sub- 
urban trade. Formerly its salesmen used 
horses and buggies. Not long ago the 
house equipped these men with gasoline 
runabouts. Their earning power has not 
only been increased but their zone of 
operation has been widened. 

This firm’s method of installing the 
automobile will provide an interesting and 
helpful precedent for other houses. Al- 
though the house bought the car it is mak- 
ing the salesman pay for it. The cost of 
each runabout is four hundred and eighty- 


! 


five dollars. Formerly the house allowed | 


its salesmen thirty dollars a month for the 
upkeep of horse and buggy. This allow- 
ance continues for the automobile, but at 
the same time the firm assesses each sales- 
man fifteen dollars a month on the cost of 
the car. The salesmen, however, have 
found that they can operate the car for 
fifteen dollars and this means that they can 
devote the other fifteen dollars to paying 
their assessment. In short, if they can 
keep up this ratio of cost of maintenance 
they will get their cars for nothing. 

Bearing directly upon this particular use 


of the runabout was an experiment made | 
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The Junior Tattoo 


A Gentle “Time To Get Up” Reminder 


The Junior Tattoo solves the ‘‘time to 
getup’? problem. In its gentle but in- 
sistent way it takes you out of bed 
the desired time. It doesn’t arouse 
those in other apartments. For 
the man and woman who travel, 
for pleasure or for business, 
it is ideal, making them 
independent of servants, 
hotel clerks, etc. 








A Gentle 
Good- Morning 


Doesn’t this suggest 
something for Christ- 
mas? Aren’t there a half- 
dozenonyourlist towhom 
the Junior Tattoo would 
prove a lasting, pleasant 
reminder of the giver? 


Resolved for Christmas 1910. 
I shall Tattoo all of my friends. 
Price $1.75 each. 
The Junior Tattoo is a durable, accurate timepiece made in our fine 
watch department. It is very small, hardly larger than a watch. The 
alarm will ring at the desired time. If you do not rise and turn 
the switch, it will repeat every twenty seconds for five minutes. 
The price is $1.75 each. (In Canada the duty is added.) You can buy it with a rich 
red or black leather case for $3.00. Nearly all dealers sell it. If you can't buy it in 
your town, send on the price and we will ship as many as you wish, provided you give us 
your dealer’s name. Ask your jeweler to show you the Junior Tattoo in the gilt finish 
a special style for Christmas. 

Send for our short story, ‘“The Uprising of John Hancock, 





Actual Size. Small enough for the Christmas stocking 


Salesman,"" free, if you give your dealer's name. 
Dea nse ag vocal fa ewes . — THE va AVEN LOCK co. 
| oy ry lle acetates AVEN LONN. 139 Hamilton St. 
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The Original Lindeman Piano, direct 
to you from the Factory, at wholesale 
price. Secure one now, before Christ- 
mas, and begin paying afterwards. 


ft, | New York 
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his own scales; and it was soon 
recognized as ‘‘a better piano.”’ 
Thousands of the Lindeman Pianos are 
m use today, to the satisfaction of their 
owners. Their handsome appearance, their 
rae enduring quality, and their sweet fone prove that 


they have been wisely builded. 





We have searched fora high-grade, everyway-satisfactory 
piano to sell by Mail Orders at a low price, and we now offer 


The LINDEMAN *""""" JOHN WANAMAKER 


We knew the Lindeman to be just right as to quality, but the wholesale price 
had been $220, which required that the local dealer sell it at $350, or more. 
(Ordinarily, remember that between the factory and the home there is the Jobber, 





the Wholesaler, and the Local Dealer, each of whom must have a profit; to say 
nothing of the various storage, freight and handling charges. ) 
We have at last found a way to get around all these “middlemen profits’: First, we fake all the pianos the 















nd, we are content with such a small profil that we ca 


factory can make. Sec: sell the Lindeman, with all 
the Lindeman excellence, at the former wholesale price, $220. We not only ship it directly to your home from 
the factory—it is moved but that one time—but we pay the freight ourselves 


John 
Wanamaker 
New York 


Every possible saving is thus made for the purchaser. No jobber no wholesaler, 
no local dealer, no freight. The saving on this “ bed-rock” offer is all yours. 


To show our confidence in it: We shall allow you a free trial for a month, without ar 

Please send full par- 
payment. At the end of that time you will know that the piano is satisfactory, or that ticulars of your offer t 
itis not. Wf you do not want it, then simply tell us so, and we will advise you how sell The Lindeman Piano, 
to return it at our expense. If it is satisfactory, you ecithes send us £220, or a with Cataiog 


smal! sum down and the balance monthly. You must be satisfied in tt 
Detach and mail coupon. 


New York 


transaction, or else, ** no sale.”’ 


JOHN WANAMAKER 























Cold Weather 
Comfort in this 
Sweater Coat 


You can keep warm 
and comfortable with 
out bulk or weight 
spend hours in the 
open in every sort 
of weather if 

you wear a 


Schmidt- 
knit 
Sweater 


Coat 


In special 
styles for 
motoring, 
hunting, etc. 
Schmidtknit 
Sweater Coats are 
knit from the finest yarns, perfect in 
fit and finish, Retain their shape, but 
cost mo more than the ordinary kind. 
Your dealer should keep them; if not, 
write us direct. 
Send for our free Style Book, and see 
the many Schmidtknit Styles 
Address 


STANDARD 
KNITTING CO. 


More nae than Authors 
More Scientific than Whist 


“ The pub! ic took it 

like wildfire 

— Milwaukee Sentinel. 
“A Flinch craze from 





Sp SecisrERee 


one seaboard to the | 


other.’ 


—Philadelphia Press, | 


Flinch is the great- 
est game success of 
a century, 
Flinch has already 
150 Superfine 
Quality Cards 


50c 


At yous Gaskets, or 
prepa’ rom us. 
A game of keen 


Gold Edge, $1.00 competition, valu- 
able mental training and pure fun—for young 
and old. Just the right mixture of chance and 
skill to make a perfect game. 

Any number from 2 to 8 can play. Sample 
cards, instructions, etc., FREE. Write us today. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 
124 Burdick Street, f 


out in the last hun- 
dred years. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


MARGATE 
The fashionable small tab 


ARROW 
COLLAR 


Proper for day or evening wear 


15Sc, 2 for 25c. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Makers 


ARROW CUFFS 25 cents a pair 





| lives by quick action. 
More | 


other game brought | 


| will approach fulfillment, for he said: 
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not long ago in New York by an enterpris- 
ing automobile concern. It wanted to find 


out the relative cost and service of a run- | 


about and a horse and buggy. A number 
of daily tests were made. One will serve 
as an illustration. It was made in upper 
and central Manhattan, where conditions 
are similar to those of any good-sized city. 
In five hours the automobile covered 67.4 


| miles and the cost of operation—gasoline 


and oil—was one dollar; the horse and 
buggy covered 28.8 miles and its cost of 
operation or maintenance—hay and oats— 
was ninety-five cents. 

The runabout has varied commercial 
usages. One Detroit manufacturer has 
printed a series of forty-five pictures, each 
one showing a different use to which his 
car has been put. They range from use as 
a messenger car by a daily newspaper to 
conveyance for the city surveyor in his 
work. Among the others using the car— 
and they illustrate the general use of the 
passenger car—are collectors, plumbers, 
advertising solicitors, gas inspectors, archi- 
tects, coal dealers, engravers, rural free- 
delivery agents, oil gaugers and various 
others. 

One of the most successful automobile 
manufacturers in Detroit got his first inti- 

mate impression of the practical utility 
of the automobile in every-day work from 
an experience with his father, who was in 
the employers’ liability insurance business. 
The father wanted to make a tour of the 
city that ordinarily took three days by 





street car, so he asked his son, who had just | 


bought a machine, to take him around in it. 


The start was made at nine o’clock in the | 


morning and by two o’clock in the after- 
noon the whole route had been covered and, 
in addition, they had done some shopping. 


A Look Into the Future 


An engineer in the employ of a gas com- | 


| pany in Detroit covered twenty-one thou- 
| sand miles in a runabout with an average 
cost of one and forty-four hundredths 
cents a mile. The little car has taken the 
place of two horses and a buggy. 
saving in upkeep almost paid for it in ten 
months. 

To no individual has the automobile 
brought more benefit than to the doctor, 
whether in the city or in the country. One 
of its great virtues in this connection is 
that it is always ready and needs no hitch- 
ing up. In the great farming belt of the 
Middle West I found that the country 
doctor who had no automobile was like the 
country swain who had no car in his fam- 
ily—he was not in demand. In times of 
emergency the automobile has saved many 
Every day you read 
in the New York papers how some child, 
run down by a truck or a street car, has 


been sold than the | been rushed to a hospital in a passing auto- 


entire output of any | 


mobile and its life saved or prolonged 


The | 





because there was no delay in getting it | 


there. 


One more phase of this subject remains 


to be considered and it is this: What is the 
future of the commercial motor vehicle? 

Perhaps you may get a line on it from a 
comparison with the horse. It is estimated | 
that there are nine horses at work for every 
one used for pleasure purposes. If only 
a part of this ratio is maintained in the in- 


| troduction of the commercial vehicle the 


prophecy of a well-known manufacturer 
aa | 


believe the development of the commercial | 
car within the next ten years will parallel | 


the wonderful expansion of the passenger 
car during the past ten years. 

One thing is certain: the builders have 
only 
mercial field. But I found this state of 
affairs wherever I went in the motor-mak- 
ing zone: Practically every manufacturer 
has been experimenting for several years 
with some kind of commercial wagon; and 
the interesting thing about it is that the 
shrewdest among them are planning for a 
cheap, light, serviceable and economical 
vehicle that will be within the range of the 
average small business man. 

In the inevitable expansion of the com- 


| mercial car is the balance of safety for the 


future of the whole automobile industry. 


| The motor is quickening and widening the 


scope of every business that it touches. 


scratched the surface of the com- | 
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Drop This Hint 


If you did not get 
one last Christmas 





_JurHam)-[urcexd 


Standard Set, with Stropping Attachment and 
6 Double-edged Hollow-ground Blades $5.00 


AIRAZOR 


then, 


“Shave with a Smile” 


Send for Illustrated 
let 





111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
86 Strand, Lendon 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR ©O., 
DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Ltd. 





CALENDAR IDENTIFICATION 
CARDS Bil 


HIDDEN CARD POCKETS 


Fine Leather Bill-Fold and Cardcase 


Just ‘s Xm © birth 
«were blac k Goat 8: eal and lined throug! 
low 


st the th a ma 


ful pockets, including 2 wit a 
Made to “last * years. 
for same money 
IN GOLD FREE! 
letters tree. Emblems of foliowing. 
stamped in xold for 25c extra: M 
Odd Fellows, Elks or Knights of Pythias 
gift that any man will appreciate high 


ha: 


- rot 
Our price, $i. Nante STAMPED 


mptiy, and packed in fancy Xmas gift box 
oney refunded if not as represented, Ad 


| U.S. LEATHER GOODS CO., 2-4-6 S. Clark Street, CHICAGO 





STAMPS 
FOLD COINS 


» THANKSGIVING FEAST 


in WATCHES and 
DIAMONDS 


Ask for Book DISHED OUT IN LONG TERMS 

SHORTTALKS $25.00 - $1.00 A WEEK 

LONGTERMS $50.00 - $1.00 A WEEK 
$100.00 - $2.00 A WEEK 


AT 
TIMES 
SQUARE 


2 i 206W. 42d St 


NEW YORK 


asi 
fraternal orders 
asor <t My 

Makes a 
ly. All « < 
for 1 additional 














¢ heaper than Soft,steady,bril 





For Invalids and Cripples 


ee 


liant light; fix 
tures for homes, 
a \% stores, churches, 
77 ? 1. etc. $2.25 up. 
Guarantee Bond 


gas at 2f best 
it an ce. 
Burns “itl e gus- 
oline, ch air 
Two Weeks’ Trial 
No agents—sold direct to yu 


. Get catalog. 
Sun Vapor Light Co., 1124 Market St., 


Canton, O. 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


END for our new catalogue M—something unusually 
attractive — which we will mail you free on request. 


Prices are lower than others 


on Sanitary Claw Foot, Mission and Standard styles; solid 
in appearance, no disfiguring iron bands, guaranteed Grand 
Rapids quality with exclusive features. So/d by dealers or direct. 


Gunn Furniture Co., 3 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Long Waiting Lists in 137 Cities 
Show How the Nation Regards the 





Over and above the thousands of 1911 Cadillacs already delivered, 
two thousand people are, at this moment, patiently waiting for the 
car of their choice. 

It seems to us that we may well be pardoned for pointing to the 
positive, unswerving character of this Cadillac demand. 

It is a national conviction, so firmly grounded that Cadillac dealers, of 
their own initiative, are investing in splendid new Cadillac retail 
buildings for 1911 a total of more than 32, $00,000, 

New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Providence, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Denver, Toronto, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., Jacksonville, 
New Orleans, Houston, Rochester—everywhere the same clear-cut 
disposition to ignore the claims of any other car save the Cadillac. 

You will find none of these two thousand Cadillac buyers looking 
with envious eyes at costlier cars. 


You will tind none of them tempted by the vacillating market of 
lower-priced motor cars, 


But you will tind, in every large city in the country, scores of men who 





have owned higher-priced automobiles, in the past, driving 1911 
Cadillacs. 

Between the two extremes stands the Cadillac, solid as a rock in 
public esteem. 

It is the foremost exponent now, as it was the first four years ago, of 

the policy of attaining the minimum price by large production, 


without abating one 1ota of excellence. 





Uncertainty among those who buy above the Cadillac price; and un- 
certainty among those who buy below it; but none among those 


who buy the Cadillac —what does this indicate to you ? 





167 parts and 191 operations accurate to the 1-1000 of an inch or closer—out- 
side the Cadillac neither higher nor lower price can buy such standardization 


Do you know why 137 cities show long Cadillac 
waiting lists ? 

Do you know why 2,000 people are content to 
wait upon Cadillac deliveries ? 

Do you know why they are not attracted by cars of 
either a higher or lower price ? 

Because the nation has acquired motor wisdom — 
because it knows that neither high price nor low 
necessarily indicates value. 

Because the nation is learning to know that no price 
can compensate for lack of standardization. 





Because the Cadillac, with 167 parts and 191 opera- 
tions accurate to the 1-000 of an in-h, possesses 
in this standardization an indispensable quality for 
which there is no substitute. 

Last year we pointed to 112 parts accurate to 1-10U0U 
of an inch. 

We said that this accuracy was the one element 
which justified a $5000 price and that the Cadillac 
possessed it ina higher degree than any other car 


We said then—and thousands e« hoed it—-that there 
was no better motor car value in the world 


az Price $1700 


This year we come to you 


with the grand work of 
synchronization, harmony and perfect alignment 
pushed still further toward perfection 

167 parts in the 1911 Cadillac and 191 operations 
accurate to the 1-1000 of an inch 

hat means a degree of standardization equalled by 
no other car in the world. 

Do you find an explanation now for the extraor- 
dinary conditions described in the foregoing por- 
tion of this announcement ? 

Ido you appreciate why the Cadillac is immune from 
the competition of cars of higher or lower price? 


ee es eee 


F.O. B. 
Detroit 






Touring Car, Demi-Tonneau and Roadster 


(Fore-door Touring Car, $1800; ee $1850; Coupe, $2250; Limousine, $3000) 


Prices include the following equipment:—Bosch magneto and Delco ignition systems. One pair gas lamp 
One horn and set of tools. Pump and repair kit for tires ff-mile seasot and tri a 
robe rail; full foot rail in tonneau and half to n fr 


Cadillac Motor Car ocala Detroit, Michigan 





(Licensed Under Selden Patent) 
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FAIR PLAY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Amar and Dhian raised their colored 
bundles of headgear, showed their dark 
visages in the gloom, and came lurching 
over the threshold. They did not belie the 
name of Singh; for their ranging, sinewy 
movement, the tightness of their shabby 
jackets and trousers, the deep interior 
shadow that formed their background, 
gave all three men a sinister resemblance 
to lions, thin and hungry, leaving a cage. 

No one spoke. The brothers looked at 
the white man below, then quickly at one 
another, nodding, then down again with 
mournful fixity. 

Dan, beside the steps, might have been 
invisible. The Sikhs had never a glance for 
him. Giteombe, spiked in his tracks, held 
out his pipe in the same wooden attitude 
and, white with the sickness of fascination, 
saw only the group above. 

The morning stillness became oppressive, 
charged to the point of explosion. The sun- 
rise light, the impending vines, the green 
layers of foliage overhead, had a dreamlike, 
sylvan aspect, which these mute actors 
violated with their dumb intensity. 

The turbans, black, red. and saffron, 
inclined together by a common impulse. 
The brothers consulted briefly, murmuring 
in their own tongue. Then, without hurry, 
they moved down the steps, and in their 
long-legged, swinging gait, stalked toward 
their victim. 

“Wait!” 
“Wait! 


cried Gitcombe _ hoarsely. 
It wasn’t ——”" The pipe fell 
from his hand. His lips writhed into a 
smile—an appeasing, nightmare effort. 
“‘What are you chaps going to ——” 

Doubling with catlike speed, he jumped 
aside, bent low, and ran—blindly, for 
within his own length the guy-rope of a 
pole, stretching down from the vines like 
a tent-stay, caught him at the knees and 
threw him headlong. The Sikhs pounced 
on him where he lay, and all four, captive 
with captors, rolled kicking and rustling in 
a tangle of torn festoons. 

“Blake!” wailed a wretched voice from 
the heap. “Blake! Quick, man! 

Dan ran in, clutched here a leg and there 
a shoulder at random, tore the scrimmage 
apart, flung off the Sikhs one by one and, 
rising in a cloud of dust, stood guard over 
their quarry. Giteombe lay passive, 
hunched like a halfback on a ball. He 
made shocking noises in his throat. 

“Get out! Quit that!’”’ Dan caught 
Amar Singh by the shoulders, sent Dhian 
reeling with a straight push. ‘“‘No rows 
here, you fellows!” 

The brothers drew back and stood aloof, 
staring in sulky recognition. Lal Singh, 
eldest and tailest, was also first to recover 
bis dignity. He saluted. 

“We not seeing the sahib,” he apolo- 
gized; and casting a strange look at the 
fallen scarecrow in khaki, he inquired: 
“That man is the sahib’s friend?” 

““Not much!” Dan cried. 

The Sikh nodded, as though the answer 
pleased him well. He pointed down, his 
face glowing darkly, his eyes bright with 
the labor of thought. 

“My brother Hari Singh is killed,” he 
urged mildly. *That man 

D _ chee ked him with a gesture. 

I know all that. Never mind! I 
won ‘ ‘iews fighting on my place.” 

Lal Singh bowed and waved his hand in 
a slight but comprehensive motion. 

“This land the sahib’s land,” he ad- 
mitted sorrowfully. ‘‘ We doing his hook- 
um, eat his foodings. That is true.”’ He 
turned and, murmuring to his brothers, 
gave some admonition. ‘‘We going to 
work hop-pick now, sahib.”’ 

He glanced at the prostrate body, spat 
on the dust as if by accident, swung round 
and marched away. His brothers fol- 
lowed, copying his measured pate. All 
three, tall and silent, slipped through a 
gap in the vines and filed westward, their 
turbans bobbing and dwindling down a 
vista oi slant leafage. 

Dan stood watching the unlovely figure 
that sprawled before his feet. 

“Come,” he said at last quietly. 
up. They’re gone. 

Giteombe did not move. 

“Come. All over. Stir 
Man,” he cried in disgust, “ 
scratch on you! Get up!” 

The recreant slowly drew into a sitting 
posture, legs doubled under him, eyes on 
the ground. 

There came a pause. 


“Get 


yourself. 
you haven't a 


“Blake, I was —was seared. I—admit 
that.”” The man’s voice was hoarse and 
came like retching. ‘‘ Those chaps rushed 
me so—TI don’t know why they—I never 
saw them before —— 

Dan turned his back. For a choice of 
sights, he preferred the honest horses rub- 
bing their noses together by the oak bole. 

“Give you my word,”’ faltered the voice 
behind him. 

Dan shook his head. 

“It’s no use, Gitcombe,” he rejoined 
sadly. “T know the whole business. Their 
brother was killed. You were drummed 
out o’ camp for—for — It’s no use.” 

His words seemed to linger mournfully 
and repeat themselves in the sunlit still- 
ness of that green cloister. Their ghostly 
reverberation was, for a long time, the 
nearest approach to sound. When Dan at 
last turned his head he found the other 
man sitting limply in the same position, 
cross-legged, like a sick tailor. 

“Better get up,” Dan advised, more 
gently than before. His own mood sur- 
prised him; he felt sorry, embarrassed, 
ashamed to be looking on. “I won’t let— 
er —— Those ragheads won’t touch you 
now.” 

Gitcombe stared blankly at the ground. 

“No use.” 
“Right you are; no use. It’s physical, 
Blake, purely physical. 
I’m done for.”” He raised his head to show 
a face white and old; 


the eyes themselves red, but 


grapeskin; t 
“Got it, 


— sharply, full of hate. 
aven’t you? Whole story. 
give me time to clear out first —before- 
hand?” 

“Beforehand?” His master stood won- 
dering, both at the look and at the ques- 
tion. ‘Before what?” 

“Silly ass!”’ growled Gitcombe, with a 
flash of returning energy. , Before you 
tell Miss Woodgate, of course! 

Dan recoiled visibly. His eyes grew 
hard and bitter. For this man’s sake he 
had felt a wineing modesty, shame even, 
and vicarious degradation. It was all 
wasted. 

“*Gitcombe,”’ he said heavily, ‘‘that’s 
worse. 1 might kick you from here to the 
bay, and I shouldn’t wonder; but—do 
~~ suppose I could run and tell on you? 

s that your way too?” 

His fallen enemy cast one shrewd look 
up, askance, bright as a weasel’s. 

“What! You mean it?” A smile crept 
and wr'nkled in the pae cheeks. Gitcombe 
drew himself straighter, glanced warily 
about. ‘You'll keep ’em off me, those 
chaps? And you won't tell? By Jove!” 
He fumbled in his pockets, tugged out a 
small pigskin flask and unscrewed the 
top. “‘Haveanippy? Well, I must. Eh? 
I need it. Merely physical, you know, 
Blake.” He drained the flask in two gulps. 
“Ah! Now then!” 

He got on his feet unassisted, and by the 
time he had found his cap among the vines, 
wiped the dust from his face and beaten it 
from his khaki, he confronted Dan with 
something of the old impudence. His 
cheeks gained a factitious glow; his eyes 
grew clearer. 

“There!” he said, twitching his cravat. 
**Presentable?”’ 

Dan offered no comment. 

“You play fair, Blake; I’ll say that for 
you.” Delivering this compliment, Git- 
combe looked carefully about and nodded, 
with some anxiety, down the garlanded 
corridor that the Sikhs had traversed. 

“Keep that trio out Tg give me twelve 
hours, and——— Well, that’s only fair; 
it’s all I ask. Decent of you, old chap, I 
must say a 

“Oh, dry up! Dan swung awa* in 
rage. ‘Dry up, and come along!” 

The other made a wry face behind his 


” 


” 


back, preened and patted a stray lock of | 


hair, and, obeying, followed him along the 
green wall toward the barn. 

The scene remained empty except for 
the horses under the oak. The bays, a 
stolid couple, stood resting in lazy content, 
motionless or switching languidly at a fly. 
The sorrel horse and the white shifted im- 
patiently, pawet! the dust, bumped elbows, 
nipped each other and whinnied at the joke. 
Over them all, over the hut and the dead 
fire, the great oak threw a deepening shadow 
which, as the eastward acres paled and 





He repeated the former | 
verdict, working his lips to moisten them. | 


But you're right. | 
flaccid wrinkles | 


below his eyelids, like little sacs of broken | 


Shall you 
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quivered in the glare, maintained its cool, 
green refuge like a fragment of forest. The 
heat grew, and with it a wide, sickish aroma 
of lupulin. The sun climbed overhead; 
striking vertically through the vines, it 
made here and there a naked string gleam 
as a filament of silver. 

Footsteps at last returned. 

“It’s too warm, ” declared the voice of 
Janet, “to hurry so! 

A man laughed. Round the little head- 
land of hop leaves the pair came into sight, 
walking briskly. It was Gitcombe who 
laughed and who set the pace, in high 
feather. 


“But don’t you see,” he protested gayly, 


“we commandeer the better mounts? 
First come, first served.” 
Stealing an odd glance roundabout, 


quick and uncertain, he hurried to the oak, 
unhit:hed the white horse and the sorrel, 
and led them forward with all possible 
dispatch. 

I'd be a horse-thief,”’ he 1: —_ od, “for 
your sake! And you said I had no am- 
bition!” 

The girl stood looking be 

“T’d rather wait, I think. 

Gitcombe’s eyes made 
inspection. 

“Just for a lark,” he begged, and held 
the stirrup of the sorrel horse. 

Janet waited, frowning; then, 
appeared of her mother and 
accepted her companion. 

“Well.” She 
without enthusiasm. 
It’s warm here.” 

Gitcombe helped her into the saddle, 
then got nimbly on the white. 
Both horses pranced, capered sidewise, cut 
a little circle. Mrs. Woodgate, with Dan 
looming beside her, appeared in time to see 
these gambols of departure. 

“Goodby!” cried the girl, flourishin 
her gauntlet aloft. ‘‘‘The dinner waits, 
and I am tired,’ says Gilpin.”” She wheeled 
her horse and waved y 


nd her. 





another rapid 


as no sign 


Dan, she 


took up his challenge 
“‘Let’s be st 


arting. 


restless 








again, chanting: 


“We carry weight. we ride a race; 
’Tis for a thousand ay 


pound ! 


The runaways made off at a plun 
whirled behind the hut and vanished in a 
brig ght cloud of dust. 

“More truth than poetry about that!” 
Dan reflected sourly on her last words. 
He approached the tree, untied the bays, 
and led them sedately to the steps of the 
hut. 

“T mount 
daughter,” said 


flippantly than my 
Mrs. Woodgate, acting 
upon her words. “Thank you.” She 
smiled at the young man below her. “ You 
don’t know how good it is, Mr. Blake, to 
see Janet so lively. At home, sometimes 
I’m afraid we were very dull. Here—well, 
she’s getting back her own high spirits.”’ 

Dan glanced up at the first lady of his 
admiration and down critically at her 
horse’s legs. Everything conspired to 
deject a man this forenoon. 

“I’m glad,” he answered, in too per- 
functory a tone. 

Mrs. Woodgate him without 
his knowledge Someth'ng undoubtedl) 
had gone askew. She had learned much 
about her sunburnt squire, the 
his face and his voice. 

“What's wrong, Mr. Blake?” She put 
the question subtly, offhand “Is my 
horse going lame? Or is 
wrong? Forgive my asking, won't you 
We have been selfish, Janet and I. Our 
holiday here means only more cares for 
you. Is anything wrong that I could set 
right?” 

Dan raised his head and met the full 
disconcerting force of her sympathy. Per- 
haps he found that Mrs. Woodgate’ 


less 


searched 


tricks of 


anything eise 


| merry-sad brown eyes were,,alter ali, t 


heard still 





much like her daughter’s; perhaps 
the laugnter of Janet and t 
fellow, escaping together ht t 
last flying thuds of their gallop. Cert 
whatever the cause and bef 
Dan let the truth pop out. 

“Yes, there is—something. 

“What?” said his frie 

She was terribly prompt 
fear of her all at 
bitten his treacherous tongue. Too late 
to be holding back ti ; 
came another truth. 
nature, he perce 
everything — willy-nilly, downris 

** Mrs. Woodgate “ ne had a be ec! 
frightened air “I’m going to ask you—a 
queer thing!’ 

If she would only speak the spell mig! 
lift. She waited and held it unbroke 


once, and Could ave 


( 
It was this woman’ 


eived, to make a man sa} 
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Dan picked out a witch-stirrup from her 
horse’s mane. 

“Will you’’—he blurted suddenly— 
‘Will you please take your daughter away 
from here?”’ 

The words, once out, 
like a monstrous absurdity. 
meant them; and now, what would come 
next? 

He stole.a glance upward, to be fore 
warned; but could decipher nothing in the 
lady’s face, not even displeasure. She 
sat thinkir ig quickly and deeply, her eyes 
bright, their vision directed inward. 

Ww hy? 2?” Her counter- -question. sounded 
grave. ‘‘Why do you wish that? 

Dan wriggled in this tight corner of 
perplexity. He saw no turn for excuse; 
not a rathole. He must either stand here 
like a fool, saying nothing after having 
said too much, or break all his fine prom- 
ises, be what Gitcombe had thought him; 
tell, and take shelter behind that poor 
creature’s back. A pretty pass, thought 
Dan, to which his insane burst of con- 
fidence had led. 

“Why ought she? repeated Mrs. 
Woodgate. “This has a serious sound; 
and you know, Mr. Blake, I value your 
judgment. Surely you have a reason? 
ems at all? Not any?—Oh, indeed, there 
must be a reason!—Come, Mr. Blake, 
you're not afraid of me. Speak out your 
mind jhonestly. Why ought Janet to go 
away?" 

Dan looked his entreaty 
of a cowed animal in a trap 
dumb and be thought a 
not, for the most excellent reason in the 
world, begin talebearing. And here sat 
this good friend, his great and revered lady, 
waiting for a merely sensible answer 
waiting in the hot sun. He must put her 
out of her bewilderment. 

““My dear fellow,” she 
explain.” 

At a blow, 


rang in his eare 


the pleading 
He could stay 
madman; but 


said, “please do 
the single explanation came 
and left him confounded. He struggled 
miserably, went hot and cold by flashes; 
then took his courage in both hands. 

*“*Tt’s because — because —I'm getting too 
fond of her!” 

He dared not watch the effect. 

“Well,” replied the girl’s mother after 
a long delay, ‘“‘that is very honest, Mr. 
Blake.” 

When Dan raised his eyes he 
last of some lively 
her face. , 

“Extremely honest. 

Incongruity lurked somewhere, 
Dan, about such praise. 

“I didn’t mean to tell you,” he 
i, ‘“‘but —that’s the reason.” 

Mrs. Woodgate remained inscrutable. 

‘“‘Are you sure?”’ Her voice meant mis- 
chief. “Ts th at ‘a reason?’ 

Dan wondered. This woman was driv- 
1. They were too much 


saw the 
emotion clearing from 


” 


thought 


stam- 


mere 


ing at something hid. 
lor him, these 
‘That's all,’ 
“‘far’s : I know Pe 
Again he caught on his compan ion’s face 
a strong, ambiguous interchange of feeling 
that passed under control. 
‘I'll see what I can do with her,” 
ised the mother. ‘“‘Janet can be 
trong, but—I’ll use my authority.” 
An d then, all at once, happened a re- 
markable thing. Mrs. Woodgate, bending 
from her saddle, patted him suddenly and 
lightly on the shoulder. ; 
‘You’ re a funny bo: .” she 
Thank you.” 

She gathered her reins. 
bay started home, lumbering. 
Dan stared after her 

‘She was!” he cried 
“She was —laughing!”’ 

He swung to horseback 
revolving, with no 
welcome and unv 
Her accolade still re 
and—there 


had been 
orm 


women, 
he answered cautiously; 


prom- 
head- 


declared. 


The uncouth 


within himself. 
and followed, 
clearness of mind, 
veleome things together. 
ted on his shoulder; 
was no doubt of it now—she 
laughing 
only fair.” He cantered to 
overtake her ponderously in the pigeons- 

d-beef beat of the nursery rhyme. His 

ugh no less heavy. It was fair, 
altogether just: he might well figure 

joke; but, all the same, this was 
laughing matter. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


yrea 


ihats 
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as 


no 











He had never 
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The Career of Farthest North 


Continued from Page 21 


many years afflicted humanity had been 
appealing to him, and while his heart was 
generous he heard the appeals in a matter- 
of-course way. 

have a patient,” Farthest hastened 
on, deeply embarrassed. ‘‘A strange cata- 
leptic case. I haven’t found anything like it 
in the books. I thought ~ perhaps you— 
might be interested He seemed to 
hang between life and death upon the 
Doctor’s heav y lips. 

“Tage a chair,”’ Doctor Schiller advised 
immobile ly. 

Farthest hastily drew up the chair, 
sitting deferentis ully on the edge of it, his 
hat in his hands. ‘The man is sixty-six 
years old,” he said earnestly. ‘‘For more 
than twenty years he’s been subject to 
these seizures. His heart seems absolutely 
to stop. No pulse can be found. His 
hands and feet grow cold. His face turns 
livid. He will lie that way for ten to thirty 
nie apparently dead.” Farthest bent for- 

ard, his brow contracted, his lips parted, 
fear shining in his dark eyes. ‘But 
you see—he often speaks; speaks quite 
aist netly 

Des tor Schiller laid the newspaper in his 

ap and regarded the young man with muc h 
surprise. ‘‘No bulse? He speags?” he 
repeated incre dulously, 

Farthest nodded. “‘ Disjointed words 
without any connection or meaning. 
Usually the words refer to the weather. 
I’ve heard him say ‘Fog, rain, snow, hail, 
frost’ —the enunciation is fairly clear. You 
can catch the words quite distinctly.” 

Doctor Schiller took a slow puff at the 
stogy and looked absently across the val- 
ley, turning this phenomenon over in his 
erudite mind. 

a thought, ” Farthest suggested with 
timid hope, “the next time he fell into that 
state I might telephone you. And if—if 
you could come out and see him ——” He 
broke off anxiously. 

Doctor Schiller pondered a moment. 
‘Where is he—your batient?” he inquired 
phlegmatically. 

““Only six miles from here,” Farthest 
assured him. ‘You could run over in an 
automobile in a few minutes.” He per- 
mitted the specialist to ponder a while. 
Then he suggested deferentially: “Or if 
you'd like to.see him—when he’s in a 
normal state 5 

Doctor Schiller put the stogy to his lips 
and knocked the ashes from it as he delib- 
erately puffed out the smoke. “I should 
lige to see him,’ * he said. 

“Why, I could take you over the re any 
time,” said Farthest gently. ‘There's 
only one difficulty. You see, these people —- 
the man and his sister—are very igno- 
rant, Perhaps you know how such people 
are. They think these cataleptic seizures 
ere a sort of disgrace—-something to be 
ashamed of. They’re very sensitive about 
having a know of them.” 

The Doctor nodded gravely. He had 
often encountered among the ignorant that 
same uttit ude toward anything abnormal. 

‘They’ve never had a_ physician’s 
advice,” Farthest added, éuntil just by 
accident I happened in. I’ve won their 
confidence, but in order to keep it I have 
to be careful what Ido. If you’d just drop 
in with me-as though you'd come over 
the old house they live in, you 
portunity to 


ny body 


to look at 
know —why, you'd get an o} 
obs serve the man.” 

» Doctor nodded gravely. Behind his 
a Vast curiosity was surg- 
he suggested. 
said Farthest eagerly. ‘I 
can drive you over. My rig is down the 
street.”’” He led the specialist to the ve- 
randa railing ard pointed down the street 
to the hoary mare and dil: ipidate “dd buggy 
which looked more fit to be carried by 
Doctor Schiller than to carry him. 

“I thing,” said the Doctor in his 
matic, guttural rumble, “we tage 
You waid her re Ng 

He tramped ponderously into the hotel 
office. When he reappeared a few minutes 
later Farthest noticed that he had put 
some bulky object into his coat pocket. 
The car drew up a moment later and they 
set out for the inn. 

The great specialist had nothing in par- 
ticular to say during the ride. Scien- 
tifically he had at once dropped his young 
companion into the waste-basket, so to 
speak—judging him to be an impecunious 
young country practitioner, probably the 


et exterior 
ing. “‘Subbose we go now?” 


“Why, yes,” 


phleg- 
a gar. 


‘into Bethany’s 


half-baked product of some mushroom 
medical school. The Doctor surmised it 
would not be profitable to converse with 
him on professional topics. Beyond pro- 
fessional topics Doctor Se hiller’s conversa- 
tion was limited, even in his own tongue, 
and he found it quite a bore to speak 
English. Besides, his mind was engaged 
with the extraordinary case that he was 
about to see. Farthest spoke lightly and 
agreeably upon general topics, especially 
concerning the locality. 
s grassy street he observed: 

“The place we are going to is an old inn. 
It dates back to Revolutionary times. A 
good many people come to look at it. I 
will tell Mr. Deming you want to see it. 
There he is, sitting on the porch.” 

The landlord was indeed sitting on the 
porch, in the rocker as usual. He was 
much surprised to see an automobile stop 
in front of his neglected establishment, but 
when he recognized the heavy figure that 
stepped out of the car surprise did not 
express his state. He might, in fact, have 
been experiencing one of those cataleptic 
seizures that Farthest had mentioned. 
Mechanically he took his nether lip beneath 
his glittering false teeth, gripping his 
whiskers with one hand and the arm of the 
rocker with the other, and he remained 
simply paralyzed while Farthest, standing 
on the ground in front of him, said cheer- 
fully: “I’ve brought Doctor Schiller out to 
look at the place, Mr. Deming.” In reply 
to the physician's nod he could only mutter 
inarticulately. 

Loquaciously commenting and pointing, 
Farthest led the Doctor first to one side of 
the house, then to the other; while the 

landlord strove to muster sufficient cour- 
age and resolution to get upon his feet. 
Presently Farthest conducted his dis- 
tinguished companion back to the front of 
the house and upon the porch, where he 
pointed out the view while Doctor Schiller 
studied the cataleptic one out of the corner 
of his eye. The Doctor, in fact, proposed 
to get a finger into this scie ntific mystery; 

but in deference to the patient’s ignorant 
prejudices he meant to be very tactful 
about it. 

“Fine blace you haf,” he said presently, 
directly addressing the landlord with a 
grave smile. 

Mr. Deming, fairly overwhelmed with 
embarrassment, allowed it was sightly. 

“Healthy logation; fine for health,” 
said the Doctor sociably. ‘‘ You haf good 
health? Yes?” Having thus casually 
introduced the subject he seized the land- 
lord’s wrist, feeling his waine , 

The landlord looked up at the physician 
with dim, woebegone, appealing eyes and 
shook his head. ‘‘Heart no good!” he 
said, tapping his chest. He seemed to 
think the foreigner could understand him 
better if he spoke loudly and used few 
words. “Gone up! Played out! No 
good!” he said, tapping his chest. 

“Ach! The heard!” the Doctor ex 
claimed, as though that surprised him, but 
with an unusual animation, not to say 
eagerness. ‘‘Led us see, now.” With a 
huge forefinger he himself tapped the | ae 
lord’s bony chest. ‘Tage off your shird 

As Mr. Deming stood aghast at that 
command, the physician promptly began 
unbuttoning the calico garment he had 
mentioned. A faint, pe arly blush appeared 
on the landlord's sa -aty cheek, showing 
above his whiskers like the last touch of 
sunset reflected upon snow. With down- 
cast eyes and fumbling finger: he len’ his 
aid to the act of vandalism. 

Almira, coming around the corner of the 
house, was paral) yzed t see her brother, 
therctofore of unble mished reputation, 
standir hid on his own front porch, shirtless 
in the face of day. 

Doctor Schiller ag a hand in his 
coat poc ket and drew forth the + »bject 
whose presence Farthest had noted—a 
stethoscope, which he promptly applied to 
Eben’s osseous bosom. 

The examination seemed unsatisfactory. 
The Doctor frowned slightly and looked a 
bit puzzled. In fact he walked off to the 
aubamebiie in deep thought, without say- 
ing good day. They were halfway back to 
Avignon before he ade lressed Farthe st. 

“*T should lige very much to see that man 
when he is gadaleptic,” he said with em- 
phasis. “‘Don’t forged to delephone me.” 

“Oh, certainly! I'll telephone you at 
once,’”’ Farthest assured him. ‘“‘And now, 


As they turned | 
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| read with profit, 


Doctor—I’d like very much to read up on 
this ¢ ase. What would you advise me to 
read? 

Doctor Schiller elevated his eyebrows 
slightly, regarding the young physician 
with mild surprise. But he had a very low 
opinion of some of the medical schools in 
the United States. ‘You read German?” 
| he inquired. 

“No,” said Farthest; “* 
She is German.” 

The Doctor mentioned several works 
that he thought the young man might 
and Farthest was silent 


but my wife does. 





until they drew up at the Chfteau. 


then said bashfully; 


“Those works that you mentioned,” he 
“would you mind 


| writing them down for me?” 


“No,” the Doctor replied patiently; 
“gome in.” So Farthest followed him into 
the hotel and sat by dutifully while the 
Doctor filled three sheets of notepaper with 
memoranda concerning the medical works. 
Farthest observed with much _ pleasure 
that the Doctor was writing in German. 

“Be sure you delephone me,” Doctor 
Schiller reminded him as he took his leave. 

Jogging back to the inn behind the 
ancient mare, Farthest smiled a little from 
time to time like a man whose mind is 
happily engaged; but when he drew up at 
the inn he looked very solemn indeed. By 
that time Edith had returned from the 
fern- hunting expedition that Farthest had 
suggested, and Almira had informed her of 
the great Doctor's portentous visit. The 
two women and the landlord were on the 
veranda, anxiously awaiting Farthest’s 
return. Coming up to join them, Farthest 
glanced for an instant at the 
with an eye so mournful and sy mpathetic 
that Mr. Deming’s ailing heart instant'y 
dropped into his boots and he sat speech- 
less, his mouth open and his dull, hostile 
eyes popping from his head. 

“Did you find many 
Farthest inquired gently, turning to his 
wife; and for some minutes he spoke of 
ferns as though he would ignore the dread 
question that haunted their eyes. When 
he ceased speaking dead silence fell. The 
suspense was painful. 

Mr. Deming softly 
“Did—did the 


about me,” 


ferns, dear?” 


r cleared his throat. 
Doctor—say anything 
he managed to articulate in a 


| husky voice. 


| script. 


| you, Frank!” 


Farthest looked sadly into his lap and 
was silent. Then with evident reluctance 
he drew from his breast pocket three 
closely written sheets of notepaper bearing 
the letterhead of the Chateau Avignon, 
and handed them to the landlord without 
saying a word or lifting his eyes. 
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landlord 


The sheets rattled a little in Mr. Dem- | 


ing’s tremulous and bony fingers as he 
stared down at the unintelligible German 
He looked the sheets all over, one 


after another, even examining the blank | 


| reverse sides. 


“Pretty bad, eh? Pretty bad,” he said 
at length, with a certain resignation. 

‘Why, it needn’t be bad, Mr. Deming,’ 
Farthest replied, his brows wrinkling with 
anxiety. He nodded vat the sheets of 
paper. 
the heat and diet. 
high altitude—into the mountains—im- 
mediately, and follow the diet he has 
prescribed, there’s every chance in the 
world. But’’—he regarded the landlord 
with painful anxiety, then looked away and 
seemed to sink back in despair—“‘who 
follows a doctor’s directions? When he 
says immediately he means immediately. 
You'll put it off - ” He did not finish 
the sentence in words, but with a fine 


| descriptive gesture. 


“Oh, I could go—I could go to Denver 
right off!’ Mr. Deming quavered eagerly. 


‘As he says, it’s the altitude and | 
If you could get into a | 


About that same hour the next afternoon 


Mr. and Mrs. North were again sitting 
on the veranda. The rattling one-horse 
buggy, containing Brother Eben and 
Almira, with an ancient trunk strapped 
on behind, had just disappeared in the 
direction of the railroad station. 

“My! They ought to be grateful to 
said the lovely bride, bend- 
ing a tender and admiring look upon her 
husband. “ Wasn’t it lucky that you hap- 
pened to get Doctor Schiller out here just 
in time!” 

“It was quite fortunate,”’ Farthest mur- 
mured, looking modestly at the floor. He 
stirred uneasily in his chair and coughed 
slightly. ‘I'll teil you, dear,” he explained 
gently. “As a matter of fact, Brother 
Eben is in no more danger than you are 
that is, now he’s gone to the mountains,” 
he adced hastily, as Edith’s beautiful blue 
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| eyes opened wide with surprise. 


| pay a doctor’s bill. 
| really what ails him, and I—I told Doctor 
| Schiller we’d have to scare the life out of 
| him to get him to take a change of air and 
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“The 
fact is, Brother Eben is just a mean, lazy, 
useless old skinflint. He sits around and 
groans and lets Almira do all the work, and 
he’s so mortally stingy he’d die rather than 
You see, dyspepsia is 


follow a prpber diet.’ 

“Really?” Edith quite 
charmed with the stratagem. And is 
that why you wouldn’t give him what the 
Doctor wrote?” she asked, delighted with 
her own penetration. 

“Oh, what the Doctor wrote doesn’t 
mean anything!” Farthest replied. ‘‘He 
said he’d write something down so it 
would look more convincing to Eben.” 

Edith was more charmed than ever. 
“What a joker he must be!” she cried. 
** And he doesn’t look it at all!” Abruptly 
she clapped her pretty hands together, 
tipped back her shining head and burst 
into silvery 'aughter.- ‘‘Goodness! How 
mad Eben would be if he knew it'” 
bubbled. 

“It was a piece of good luck in a way,” 
Farthest observed after a moment. 


exclaimed, 


“ 


speak of, and by that time we can try out 
the sanitarium idea,” 

Edith sobered. ‘‘Of course,” she said 
gravely and fondly, “I know you can do it, 
Frank, if you set your mind to it, because 
you've got the ability. But really I don’t 
see where the money’s coming from.” 

‘*Well, the money will have to come from 
where it is,” 


” 


He nodded in the direction of Avignon, 
far across the peaceful valley. ‘‘There’s 


| certainly plenty of money over there.” 
Editor's Note—This is the fifth of a series of | 


stories by Mr. 
Farthest North 
issue. 


~~ relating the adventures of 
he sixth will appear in an early 


Art in Angling 


HE followers of Izaak Walton, the 

Father of Angling, may be glad to recall 
the following facts about the muskallonge 
when in pursuit of their favorite pastime: 
Very often muskallonge exist in lakes where 
feware taken. Without doubt the muskal- 
longe have become educated by the count- 
less gaudy spoons which they have seen 
trailed above them for years. A few years 
ago in a Wisconsin lake, once famous but 
later barren, the fish commission set some 


nets to get muskallonge for breeding pur- | 


poses. The commission men themselves 
werealmost frightened with what they got— 
half a dozen monsters, one of them over sixty 
pounds. In such waters it is well to use 
many different ways of trolling, or even to 
add a large bait below the spoon hook, or 
to try a whole deer tail as a casting bait, 
and still other devices. 

If after trying trolling along the 
kallonge bars one does not meet success, it 
is a good plan to try casting the weedless 


spoon or the baited spoon into the open | 


pockets back from the edge of the bar, as 
very often large fish will lie back inside and 
wait for anytning that may come along. 
This use of a spoon hook is far more sport- 
ing than trolling. The strike of a fish on 
a deep trolled hook sometimes feels like 
fouling a bunch of weeds, but when once 
you see a thirty-pound muskallonge come 
up to the surface, strike your casting- 


| spoon, and go high in the air, shaking his 


t head, 


} until the 
| sporting to shorten the line 


ervic omits hat |} 

h Felt. Folds | 

we | 
re 


{dent a 
w 


it 
1 Mixture, ne rt | 


you will know a sensation which you 
are very apt to want repeated. 

Some anglers play a muskallonge by 
simply having the oarsman row them about 
fish is worn out. It is far more 
and go right 
up on your fish when you once have him 
free of the weeds. Then you will see what 
he is doing, and he is apt to do a lot more 
things than he will if you drag him to death 
on a long line and a pair of ash oars. Of 
course you know that in fighting any fish 
of the pike family you are to count upon 
the freakish disposition of that tribe. 
Sometimes a pike or muskallonge can be 


led up to the side of the boat with not very | 
much resistance, but a touch or a hurried 


| motion will send him away like a flash on 


PANAMA HATCO 
Dept. A, 830 Broadway, N.Y. 
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the longest and most savage runs. It may 
take you an hour to get a twenty-five- 
pound muskallonge alongside on a sporting 
rig, and then you may lose him if you are 
careless with the gaff. Get a look at your 
fish as soon as you can safely and note how 
the hooks are fastened. 
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she 


“You | 
see, it gives us possession of the inn for six 
months without having to pay any rent to | 


* Farthest replied, as though | 
he were stating a self-evident proposition. | 


Nation which Tie Outlook now occupies, and no other journal gives 

in the same efficient way the service which The Outlook renders to 
busy men and women who wish to keep accurately informed concerning the 
world’s doings. As a Weekly Newspaper, The Outlook presents in paragraphs 
and editorial articles a concise record and interpretation of current history and 
current problems. Its contributed articles discuss those problems and that history 
in terms of human experience. As a Monthly Magazine, The Outlook presents 
in the fourth issue of each month a large and varied group of illustrated articles, 
each tested by standards of literary workmanship and each having a vital editori: i 
reason for its selection. Those who read The Outlook regularly soon become 
its enthusiastic friends. Ask them what it is that makes The Outlook different 
from anything else, and why it is that The Outlook is so often quoted in politics, 
in business, and in the home. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


is actively associated with The Outlook as a member of its editorial staff, 
and those who wish to know what he really has to say on matters t) rat 
concern the Nation’s welfare will find his views fully ‘expressed in The 
Outlook over his own signature. His writings on current topics do 
not appear in any other newspaper or magazine. Under the ttle 
“American Workers in Town and Country’? Mr. Roosevelt will contribute 
three or four articles early in 1911 dealing with the social and industrial 
hy ms of the miner and farmer. 


} ° other periodical has ever held exactly the position in the life of the 


The articles are based on his visits to 
the Pennsylvania coal mines and to the abandoned farms of New York. 








‘The New Nationalism”’ is the title of an attractive volume 
containing the important addresses of Theodore Roosevelt's recent Western Tour, carefully 
revised by the author, with a descriptive introduction by Ernest Hamlin Abbott, who accom- 
panied the party. It includes all the speeches that have aroused such insistent discussion 
throughout the land—The Osawatomie speech, the Denver address on the Supreme Court, the 
Columbus address on Oppression and Mob Violence, the Chicago speech on Public Honesty, 
and the speech on Conservation. This is a book of lasting value and National importance. 


The price of The Outlook is Three Dollars a Year. In order to 
introduce it to new readers we offer to present to any one not now a subscriber who sends Three 
Dollars and mentions this advertisement, a prepaid copy of ‘‘ The New Nationalism," besides 
sending The Outlook until the first of January, 1912. Send your order promptly, addressing 
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Nobby Tread Tires 








f a plain tread tire up into projections or ridge thus weakening the 


|e LESS than a year these remarkable tires have swept the country from coast of 
the tire. 


to coast, replacing tire chains (heretofore thought to be the most effective non- ; ; ' 

skid device) and doing away w:th skidding wherever they have gone. On the contrary, enough additional rubber i used to form the knobs, Whe 

i ows, ° 1 1 _ } } i ca ° 9 k 0 ire worn mooth a regular plain tread still reman good for mal 

; The thi k, tough, diagonally-placed rubber knobs grip any kind of a road sur miles of service. ‘This gives the Nobby Tread wearing qualities sever 
face with bull-dog tenacity — even wet, greasy asphalt—and hold the whee approached by any make or style of tire. ‘ 

\ secure against every possible slip or skid. Besides, they do away with the excessive Special —The information contained in our brochure No. 10, entitled 

; tire wear always attending the use of chains or other non-skid devices. to Keep Down Your Up-Keep Cost," will easily save you from one to two | 

The Nobby Tread is made from extremely tough, fine Para stock, and it i dollars a year on the maintenance cost of your car, besides keeping your 

‘ formed as is the ordinary so-called ‘‘non-skid’’ tread— by squeezing the stock service a// the time. A postal request will bring it to you by return mail. 
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Brass-Craft 


Outtit OFFER 


Ww be doing Brass- 
{ ban ap this season—it's the best and 
most popular New Art Work of 
recent years. All articles (exce 
shade are wood beautitully 
covered with brass, stamped with 
design ready for the artist. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 





We Give Away a Complete Outfit 


¢ of Tool for Stippling, polished maple 
combined Mallet and Modeling Tool, Package 
Come Powder, Steel Wool anc Polishing Plush, 

© complete materials for handsome Brass- 
C: sft Calendar we rth $1.00 when decorated (see 
illustration Brass Hanger, pater Head 
Tacks, Calendar Pad and full dir All sent 
Free iid to anyone sending us 25 cents to 
pay tof} st ving, et Write today. 


Ask for FREE Catalog P 10 


1! hundreds of new Brase-Craft articles 
ble for ges Decoration, Gifts, etc. Shows 
é e investment in materials and time can 

iberal returt 1 both pleasure and profit. 


“THAYER & CHANDLER 


737-739 Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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Al REDHEADED 
QUAKER 


(Continued from Page 4) 


| stocks and bonds of common carriers. 


| Also, he is strong for conservation. 


As they put it in Kansas, it is a good | 


pt | thing former Senator Peffer and his col- | 


leagues, in the old Populist days, did not | 
copyright their platform; else the Re- 
publican party this year, under Stubbs, 
Among 
other things Stubbs stands fo a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by the direct 
vote of the people; limited terms for 
Federal judges; laws against shipping 
liquor into prohibition territory; a public- 
utilities commission that shall have control 
and regulation of all public utilities; for 
compelling all Kansas corporations to 
begin litigations in state instead of Federal | 
courts; making a second offense against the 
Kansas prohibitory law a penitentiary 
offense; the recall, the initiative and ref- 
erendum; publicity for campaign con- 
tributions and disbursements; electing 
delegates to national conventions at the 
primaries; income tax; working man’s 
compensation law; employers’ liability 
law; change in inheritance tax laws; uni- 
form county and town records, and many 
other issues of various importance. 

This shows Stubbs’ general idea of what 
must be done to make affairs all right in | 
Kansas. It also shows that if Stubbs gets 
the power he wili do what he thinks must 


| be done, for he has no idea of stopping in | 


the middle—providing, of course, he is | 
elected, a decision four weeks away as this | 
is written. 

Governor Stubbs is a warm admirer of | 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and, it is said, 
is planning to succeed Senator Curtis in | 
the United States Senate two years from 
now. ' Curtis and he are bitter political 
opponents. 


Senatorial Possibilities 


I asked Stubbs if he wanted to go to the | 
United States Senate. “There isn’t any | 
answer to that question,” he replied. “I | 
have never said a word on that subject to 
any living person, not even to my wife. 
However, I will say this: It is quite pos- | 
sible that my enemies may make it neces- 
sary for me to do something of the kind. I 
am being boomed for the Senate by my | 
enemies, not by anybody else. You know | 
what I told you about the good a fighting | 
enemy may dotoa man. Well, they have | 
been saying I am rea.ly a candidate for the 
Senate and am only running for governor | 
to fill in time, so as to give the impression I 
am running really for two offices. Now, | 
bearing in mind what I have said about | 
what one’s enemies may force one to do, 


| let us pass on to the subject of salt-rising 


bread.” 
“Good,” I said; “that is a topic of vast | 
interest. What is salt-rising bread?” 
“Why, say,” exclaimed the governor, 
pounding me on the knee, “you've never | 
lived unless you've eaten real salt-rising | 


| bread.” 
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1 Acme Foiding Canvas Boat Co., Miami 


“Well,” I replied, ‘‘consider me dead 
and tell me about it.” 

He slid down in his chair and chuckled. 
“They’re calling me Salt-rising Stubbs all | 
over the country !’’- and he laughed a big, 
hearty laugh. “Why, that is a curious 
thing. Once, when I was out talking at 
one of the colleges to a gathering of young | 
women, I said they ought to educate them- 
selves to be good housekeepers; that the | 
home was more important than anything 
else, and that.all girls should know how to 
be good wives and mothers. ‘Every one of ! 
you,’ I said, ‘ought to know how to make 

salt-rising bread, the best bread there is 

when it is made right.’ 

‘Then 1 told them that my wife’s 

mother was a salt-rising bread expert and 
that I had said to my daughter, when she 
was fifteen, that if she could learn to make 
salt-rising bread as good as her grand- 
mother did I would give her a hundred 
dollars. My wife had never been able to 
get the knack. So my daughter went 
down and bought a thermometer and the 
other things; she stuck by it and, by jinks, 
in three weeks she came back, baked me a 
baking of salt-rising that would just melt 
in your mouth, and got her hundred. Now, 
that’s all there was to the beginning of it; 
but they tock it up and it went all over the | 
country, up in Alaska, everywhere. I'll | 
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You Can Now Buy 


INDESTRUCT() 


Bags and Luggage as Well 
as Trunks 


_— for the Indestructo Trade Mark when 
you go to buy a suit 

You will then be sure of the 
material 


kind of luggage. 
high quality 
ship — the same beauty, strength and wear- 
made th 
Indestructo Trunks so popular. 


same 


ing qualiti 


The Indestructo line of small luggage is the result of 
on the part of the traveling public for better quality in a// baggage 
Indestructo is that kind 


Luggage of known value. 
back of it unreservedly. 


Indestructo luggage is the result of using the finest materials, 
employing only master craftsmen—and twenty-five years’ experience 


in making baggage. 


Milady especially will be surprised and delighted with ~ way her needs 
convenience 
strength and wear are characteristics of this better baggage. 


have been anticipated. Comfort 


A full line of 

Sizes and styles to suit every taste and 
every purse; numbers retailing from $5.00 
up to prices commensurate w'th the very 
best quality shown today. 

Send for printed matter g‘ving full infor- 
mation and name of nearest dealer. 


National Veneer Products Co. 


Station K-5, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Dealer Note: When you consider that in 
every piece of Indestructo luggage there is em- 
bodied Indestructo Quality, backed by the Inde- 
structo trade mark, and in advertising positively 
salable by Indestructo publicity, you will write 
today for our new Dealer Idea. 
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tell you what I'll do: I'll back my daugh- | 
ter against any person on the proposition of 
-——— salt-rising bread.’ 

Proud, even exultant, Stubbs pounded 
me on the knee again and told how Colonel 
Roosevelt had enjoyed it. ‘He liked it, 
the Colonel did,’”’ said Stubbs, “and ate 
several slices of it, together with some fried 
chicken and other fixings, when he was at 
my house a time ago.”’ Later, they told 
me the story. When the Col lonel came to 
Lawrence on his Western trip he took 
supper with Stubbs at the . big g house of the 
Governor in Lawrence. Now, far be it 
from any person—any of those bright 
Topeka chaps —to intimate that the Colonel 
had his cue beforehand. Far be it from 
any of them to intimate anything of the 

’ kind; so I intimate it for them, being 
GROSVEN OR = mindful of experiences of authors and such 
who discover amazing familiarity on the 


1 Firfelt Auto Boct Colonel’s part with their works when they 


take luncheon with him. Far be it; but 
: for cold weather motoring this is what happened: The Colonel went in 
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gives the t comfort on the coldest tosupper. It was a gorgeous old-fashioned 





























r trig - fits ove  theordinary shoe | supper—tables loaded with good, plain 
possible for wear on the street or from | things to eat, and all that. 
Se wtel ¢ ore to th iutem 
i It . x ~ the he ea sc otch | Stubbs sat here and the ( ‘olonel there. | 
ad Firfelt pelt in four beautiful In front of the Colonel was a plate of bread. 
» . le i p! 
copay yg sag, rele, She ep yd At the exact psychological moment the q 
tr ng. Colonel took a slice of bread, buttered it | fj 
It protects the leg almost to the knee. with the fresh golden butter, and sank his rl éé 9 3 
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A nt prepaid upon it not?” m fully over the glis ning ice is delightful and invigorating exercise. You 
mae ve and color “desir ed, Repre “Uh-huh,” replied Stubbs, also for the | MM will enjoy it best on “U.S.” Hockey Skates— specially designed tor 
tess tah onc eae reasons set forth. i Hockey players but equally vood for straight-ahead skating or racing 
a one Birkett Auto Hi The Colonel chewed thoughtfully for f 
Style B > Colonel chewed thoughtlully tor a Mt All “U. S.” Skates are made of finest material. Carefully y ba ene tempered 
moment, an expression of rapt pleasure on ‘Mii Semen that ho , their k “d B , | i in f : a t 
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Instantly the Colonel beamed on the | J “U, $." Skates i 
blushing daughter. iN ely te , up, By 
‘Fine!”’ he shouted. “Splendid! Bully! i Ke 
I congratulate you, Miss Stubbs, on this i If you cannot get them at your Dealers, write us 
supreme accomplishment, and you, Gov- | direct. Send for our Catalog S to see our full line. 
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“And Gas Stoves Too” 
Spend One Cent For | 9.5 ine next step is clear as day. TI 
° ° ell, the next step is clear as day. 1e 

This Big FREE Book Colonel wanted the recipe and got it, and = 
heap —eiimaiven Pomc me — so did I. Here it is—the real formula for 
making the celebrated Stubbs’ salt-rising 
bread: 

“On the night before you contemplate 

bua Gan. this masterpiece of baking take half a cup- 

+ ea prepay all eter Makes ful of corn meal and a pinch each of salt 
freight and give Baking Easy and sugar. Scald this with new milk 
—30 Days heated to the boiling point and mix to the 

Free Trial | thickness of mush. This can be made in a 
—360 Days cup. Wrap in a clean cloth and put in a 

Approval Test warm place overnight. 

CASH “In the morning, when all is ready, take 

OR CREDIT a one-gallon stone jar and into this put one 
postal for secant cupful of new milk. Add a level 
teaspoonful of salt and one of sugar. Scald 
this with three cupfuls of water heated to 








A Priceless Recipe | 
| 
| 
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| before. Cover the stone jar with a plate 
and put the jar in a large kettle of water : ' , 
T! New Suit ss and keep this water 7 a temperature of HI operator of a WALES materials and workmanship the high- 
her i rood days 
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future by sticking to his kind of politics. 
His speeches suit the Kansans and they 
would suit any audience, although he is no 
orator. Instead, he has schooled himself to 
be a most forceful talker, who hammers in 
his points in as plain language as he can 
command —and he has a lot of that kind of 
language in stock. He is acutely aware of 
the value of publicity and gets much of it. 
Whenever Stubbs makes a speech there 
are pienty of copies for the press. 

He is intensely in earnest, especially 
against the sale of ae and for his various 
reforms. If he is elected—or if he is not, 
for that matter—it is more than likely he 
will go to the United States Senate; and 
if he does there will be a lot of ginger in- 
jected into that austere body—not noise, 
but ginger. 

This 1s the way he sizes up himself: “It 
is a great privilege to be an American citi- 
zen and help do the things that are being 
done in this country, but I was forty-five 
years old before I found it out. I didn’t 
pretend to do my duty as a citizen. I 
thought the Government was located at 
Washington and Topeka and cared nothing 
about either place. After I did get in, 
though I got rid of a fine business I had 
been twenty-five years in building up, I 
want to say I would rather have helped do 


the things that have been done in Kansas | 
in the last five years than make a fortune | 
It is worth while to fight for | 
A business man who has | 


every year. 
the right things. 
an extensive business is driven, is crowded 
to the wall with work. I employed some- 
times three or four or five thousand men 
and transacted a_ business 
sometimes to two or three or even four 
or five million dollars a year, and I 
not have any conception of the fact that < 

good many things are a good de al mi 
important than business. Business was the 
whole thing with me. I put all 
strength and all the energy of my life into 
business. Now a business man who has 
the strength and the ability to accumulate 
wealth has a great duty to the public. He 
should give that strength for noble pur- 
poses and fair ends. That is what I am 


<I. 
GLUG 


The Call of 


HE following story illustrates what can 

be accomplished by a rolling stone 
rolling in the right direction: A boy of 
the son of a mechanic in a small 
began to get restless. He longed 
for a wider field and better chances than 
by the odd jobs he had 
thus far been able to obtain. A relative 
came from the Northwest, where he had 
gone years before, and his stories of the 
newer country fascinated the youngster. 
Eventually arrangements were made where- 
by the boy could go back home with this 
visitor, and the latter got him a job in the 


| electric-lighting plant where he himself wa 


The lad’s pay was four dollars 
paid his rela- 
a half for board. 
Electricity interested him deeply and he 
spent much of his spare time studying its 
practice and theory. At the end of two 
years his pay had been doubled and the 
company was greatly interested in him. 
money home occasionally 
and began saving a dollar and a half 
weekly. By the fifth year he was getting 
one hundred dollars a month and had 
eleven hundred dollars in a building and 


employed. 


| loan association. 


Then he married a girl who had saved 
five hundred dollars. With fifteen hundred 
dollars as a starter they bought a lot in a 
new section of the town and built a home, 
the place costing four thousand dollars 
and being carried on a twenty-five-hundred- 
dollar mortgage. It was certain that the 
neighborhood they selected, though then 
mostly commons, would soon be a fine res- 
idence district. The young man had an 
eye to the interests of the company and 
made an arrangement whereby practically 
every electrical convenience and a highly 
modern system of lighting were installed in 
his house, the company bearing part of the 
cost. This resulted in putting the electric 
current in every new house ng in that 
section; for, when people saw his home, 
was co aside red in 
| their plans. Today, after fifteen years, 
| this man is superintendent of the electric 
company, with a salary of three hundred 
dollars a month; his home is clear and 
another house is being paid for on the 


building and loan plan. 


amounting | 
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Real Food 
Clean and Fresh 


ON? T think of Uneeda 
Biscuit as a mere 
lunch necessity, or as a bite 


between meals. 


Uneeda Biscuit are the most 
nutritious food made from flour, 
and are full of energizing, 
strength- giving power. 


Uneeda Biscuit are always crisp 
and fresh and delicious when you 
buy them. ‘Their sensible, dust 
tight, moisture proof pac kage '$ pre- 

vent the unclean ,toughcondition 
so common to ordinary crackers. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 
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Grandmother ecd 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch. She made 

good things to eat with it. For over 

60 years Kingsford’s has been cele- 

brated for its extreme delicacy and 

purity. It takes weeks of old-fashioned 
. care to produce 


\ INGSFORD 


OSWEGO Ds 
' , CORN STARCH 


while ordinary corn starch 
can be made in a few days. 
Yet you are asked as much 
for these low-grade corn 
starches as for Kingsford’s. 
It will pay you in every way to in- 
sist upon, Kingsf rd” s Corn Sta 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


National Starch Company, Successors 











Our new Booklet “Growth,” illustrated in colors 
combinations of garden flowers, will be mailed free on aj 
f inf an of Banking t 
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How Much of This Difference 


is Due to Oatmeal? 


We have canvassed hundreds of homes which breed children like these—the wan and anemic, the 
red-cheeked and strong—the capable and the deficient. Here are some of the facts we found: 
























In the Tenements Boston consumes 22 times as much oatmeal oatmeal homes. We interviewed 1,842. So did 


A mone the homes of the ignorant in our largest per capita as do two certain states where the aver- — two-thirds of the teachers of children. So did the 
chien: sconces dhmiré thet nat one tae in tnelee age education is lowest. great majority of the leaders we interviewed in 
serves oats. “The children’s breakfast consists of These differences are not due to money, for every walk of life 
coffee and bread. In a couple of hours—when Quaker Oats —the utmost in oat food—costs . +e ss 

Re xs | hal ‘ch Thee Scientific Opinion 
the coffee stimulant ceases the « hildren at sc hool mut one-half cent per Gish I he Conengee ot S i ll } 1 I i 
; oe Bi ree 
become incapable of study, unable tofx their minds. oatmeal depends on knowledge of food values, rr ntists tell us that ¢ rhe of a child ts a 
5 e 4) ) 
‘The average child of the tenements is nervous and of general hygienic care vee fac -radaendr vg “mia rs pt om 2 
L It , ‘ear 5 gules hin feels al child’s fitness is fixed before it enters a school 
matures undeveioped, and cxnidits 1 iaCh O 
mental and physical power Those who have In After Years Phat oats contain more proteids, more organic 
. pleas « i V+ ys ‘ Iv ' ( if als 
tudied the ynditions say that the trouble is largely \ canvass of 61 poorhouses shows that only phosphorus, more lecithin than any other ce real 
stl ithe condi say t Cth rou Ss largely bape 
due to lack of proper nutrition one in each 13 of the inmates came from oat food Proteids are the body-builde rs, the energy 
The ranks of the incompetent are largely meal homes l'wo-thirds of the boys in four giving foods. Phosphorus is the main constituent 
re D H ! n “ argeiy ‘ 
recruited from these homes of the underfed prison schools never tasted oatmeal at home of the brain, and lecithin of the nerves and nerve 
t ‘ r n 
Hardly two per cent of the prisoners in four great centers 
: | | 
On the Boulevards penitentiaries were fed on oatmeal in their youth Oats form the best-balanced food, the all 
In the homes of the educated, the prosperous, Among the lowliest vocations oatmeal users are nourishing food, for the years of growth and 
’ > »] ‘oo 
the competent, seven out of eight regularly serve extremely rare. the years of maturity It supplies in abundance 
oatmeal. But four-fifths of all college students came from what brains and bodies require 

Out of fifty professors interviewed in one uni- 

versity, only two do not serve it Out of 12,000 
physicians of whom we inquired, four-fifths serve 
oatmeal in their homes 

Four of the finest hotels in New York serve 
170 pounds of oatmeal daily to an average of 
3,05U guests. “Uhat’s one pound to each 18 guests. 

Just the Rich Cream of the Oats 
rer 
4 
Ouaker Oat the t te | f I ! 
n delicion it tk 1 it pre ire t \ 
eve eate | ‘ ‘ t ‘ iT ’ 
just the Ww W n \ 
i The we ire Quake Q)at wit 
use a elected by ¢ itl ily \ y tt 
| te t We vo et it 
Regular size package, 10c. 
aN Family size package, for smaller 
cities and country trade, 25 
y 


The prices noted do not apply 
in the extreme West or South. 
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7 Where Children Never Taste Oatmeal 


The Quaker Oats Company | et 


Quaker trade-mark 
CHICAGO on every package 
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The man who buys an Elmore believes he gets more— 
and does get more—for every dollar he pays 


You couldn’t interest a man who 
wanted a motor car, in a bicycle, 
just because the latter cost less. 

He would say: ‘‘I don’t want a 
bicycle; I want an automobile.”’ 

And, once he understands the po- 
tentiality of its valveless engine, 
you can’t interest the Elmore 
enthusiast in any other car. 

Show him a four cycle car of low er or higher price, 
and he will promptly reply: ‘*Good car, no doubt. 
But it isn’t an Elmore. It isn "tvalveless. It does 
not receive an impulse from each cylinder at every 
turn of the crankshaft. Its power is not continu- 
ous. Its power impulses do not overlap. It’s not 
an Elmore.” 

Urge upon him the fact that the Model 36-B Elmore 
costs $1750, while you can sell him a + cylinder car 
for $1500, and he’ll promptly reply: 

**My dear sir, I am getting as much turning power 
out of my Elmore as you would get out of your car 
if it had eight cylinders, instead of four. I am get- 
ting more power at a lower speed in my four than 
you would get if your car were a six. Please don’t 
pressme. I don’t want to criticize your car.”’ 

Turn the tables and offer him a high-priced six 
cylinder and he will retort again: 


Elmore Manufacturing Company, 704 Amanda St., Clyde, Ohio 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


MODEL 36-B—TOURING CAR for five—50 H. P., 4 cylinder 1750 
High Duty motor; 114 in. wheel base; 34 x 4 in. tires 


MODEL 46-B— TOURING CAR for five—70H. P.. »4 cylinder 2500 
~_ ~ motor; 125 in. wheel base; 36 x 4 in. tires 


‘**But the one purpose of having six 
cylinders is to produce an over- 
lap of power impulses. My four 
produces a greater overlap than 
your six. The power in my car 
is absolutely continuous and 

Valveless Two Cycle yours is not. Besides, you have 
valves. If the opening of these 
valves varies even 1/200 of asecond 

(and valves that aren’t reground are continuously 

wasting power) you'll lose 20% of your power. 


**My Elmore has no valv es. There are several hundred 


less parts on my engine than yours. ‘There’s nothing 
on my engine to get out of order. My car costs me 
less to maintain than would any other car in the 
world. It is easier on tires, because continuous 
power means a continuous and rhythmic motion,’ 


That’s why the Elmore plant has never, in ten years, 


caught up with the demand. Ten years ago 150 
Elmore cars produced; this year 3100. And the same 
insistent, insatiable, never satisfied demand today 
as ten years ago. 


Isn’t it high time you took cognizance of a principle 


which wins such devoted, undeviating allegiance? 
Isn’t it possible you’ ve been ove rlooking something? 
Several thousand Elmore owners will tell you that 
you have. We 4zow you have. 


MODEL 25—ROADSTER—30 H. P., 4 cylinder High $1200 
Duty motor; 108 in. wheel base; 32 x 3% in. tires 


MODEL 25—TOURING CAR—Same _— aan 
wheel base andtires . . - $1250 
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U. S. Automatic 
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‘Near Brussels Art-Rugs, *3.50 





9x6. $3.50 
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evr I” BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free 


IIOOOOY ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 694 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 
| Red Cedar ee Is ¢ a Fine Xmas Gift 














ae Co. $1 Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
: ee a Larger tables for $25, $35, $50, $75, etc., on easy terms. All cues, balls, etc., free. 


33 Randolph St., 





BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Combination 


|) ol oe) ee oe { Bungalows, Cement Table, adapted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, or 
erty Oottages.¢ ages. also text mo sunted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


WO UW books h of Bu NO RED TAPE — On rec eipt of fret instalment we will chip Table. Playon ene week. 


1 Spe : If unsatisfactory return it, and we wil) refund money 


SsuILD eee sirnaitig fives THE E. T. PURROWES CO. 808 CENTER STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE. 
178 Pal York 
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The one towel 

; y that really dries 
3 

| ’ and cleans the 


skin 


The Man’s 
Bath Towel 


Other towels dry the sur- 
face of the skin. The 
Rubdry bath towel does 
more. Its nubs get at, and 
clean out, the tiny specks 
of soap, water and impu- 
rities which lodge, Jy thou- 
sands and thousands, in 
the myriad minute folds 
which compose the skin. 
No other towel is con- 
structed like the Rubdry. 





The Cotton Sponge 


Bath Towels 


The springy elastic cotton 


nubs of Rubdry Towel 
(see cut below) are made to 


press and manipulate the 
pores and crevices of the 
skin—to cleanse the crevices 


the tiny deposits of soap, 
water and impurities. They 
clean and purify the skin. 
They fill it with the thrill of 


cleanness and health. ‘They 
send vigor through the body. 
Every towel is guaranteed for 


12 years with any washing 


Washed right, Rubdry towels last 4 
They do not shed lint. 


39c, 53c, 73c, 85c, $1.25. 


and 5 years. 
Price (each S3c 
At dry goods, drug and men’s 
furnishing stores or direct from 
us, express prepaid. One Rubdry 
Washcloth—4c to pay postage. 
Additional Washcloths 10c. 


Rubdry Towel Company 
167 So. Angell St., Providence, R. I. 
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i Ruspry 
TOWEL 
ENLARGED 








The cotton nubs 
: clear the tiny 
f , specks of soap, 
water and se- 
cretions out 


of the myr- 


iad lit- 
tle folds 
in the 








| began to rain_heavily. 


| my throat in case of a sudden attack, 
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Continued 


She persisted in again going on, an 
played her succeeding acts with equal gay 
ety and buoyancy, but, at the close of eac h 
act, had to be carried to her dressing room 
exhausted. In this way the play reached 
its conclusion safely. The next morning 
the papers, ignorant of the true state of 
things, said that the actress played Rosa- 
lind with all her accustomed exuberance 
and charm. She grew better the next day, 
and by her supreme fortitude she saved the 
week. We found As You Like It, Twelfth 
Night, Two Gentlemen of Verona and 
Mary Stuart our best cards in the West. 
The growing people of the Middle West 
then, as now, gave greater pi itronage to the 
standard plays than did the public of the 
large eastern cities. 

Once, when we were playing Twelfth 
Night in St. Paul, as I was sag out 
with the crowd at the conclusion of the 
play, I heard a man remark, in language not 
suggesting extreme culture: ‘“‘That was a 
rotten play!’”” Another man said: “That 


rotten! Why, man, that’s Shakspere!” 
“Is it?”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Well, then, the 
company’s rotten.” Even this person 


would accept Shakspere on trust. 
Boar:-Hounds on the Stage 


For a new French play I had secured for 
Madame Modjeska I needed two 
boar-hounds. I finally got them. 

scene, with the villain of the play, the 
heroine is roused to fury by his insults. As 
he leaves the scene she calls for her faith- 

ful hounds. She holds them apparently 
struggling in leash at the side of the stage 

though they are really restrained by an 
unseen rope held by a strong stagehand in 
the wings. She has a speech, and at its 
conclusion she shouts to the dogs to fly 
after the villain. They have been violently 
demonstrative during this scene, evidently 
in sympathy with their mistress, eager to 
rush across the stage to avenge the insults. 
Off they go with bounds and leaps, and the 
villain, judging from the sounds, is torn to 
pieces in the opposite wings. In reality 
the dogs had been starved during the day, 


large 
In one 


and during this scene the property man, 
on the side of the villain’s exit, held in 
tempting view of the animals large juicy 
bits of red meat. By this means they 
gave their nightly performance with 
enthusiastic realism. 

I lived in Stamford at this time and, 


before the season began, I kept the dogs 
at my home, frequently taking long walks 
with them. They looked so ferocious that 
wayfarers scampered out of the way and 
sometimes over convenient fences. Desir- 
ing to give my fellow-townsmen a treat, I 
determined to open Madame Modjeska’s 
season in the local townhall. The dogs were 
not in the play given that evening. The 
actress and her husband were staying at 
my house. My entire household, including 
the servants, attended the performance. | 
left Bruno, the largest and most ferocious 
of the dogs, in the house to guard the 
premises, as it was on a hill a couple of 
miles from the theater. On our return it 
We had three 
carriages, and I was in the last one. As 
we arrived inside the grounds I shouted to 
those ahead not to get out, as the dog was 
guarding the house. I ran ahead in the 
rain. I entered by a French window of 
the dining room, calling out the name of 
the dog that he oleh hear his master’s 
voice. I buttoned my coat close around 
all 
the time calling the dog and appre »*hen- 
sively feeling my way in the dark from 
room to room. There was no answer; 
nothing but the howling storm outside. 
made my way upstairs to my own room. 
I heard a sound as of a tail heavily striking 
the floor. I lit the gas. There, under my 
bed, was the ferocious monster, so fright- 
ened that I had to drag him out. Then 
he jumped up and became friendly. I 
rushed down and shouted, “All’s safe!” 
and the others trooped in. A few 
later, on our way to Easton, the dog, being 
carried in the baggage car where he was 
tethered by the neck, jumped through the 
side door, and the poor beast unintention- 


weeks 


ally hanged himself. He was not dis- 
covered until the train arrived at our 
stopping place. 

Losses through Western property and 


the great demands on Modjeska by her 
Polish relatives abroad deprived her of 
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much of her earnings, and failing health 
prevented her from continuing steadily in 
stagework. This situation prompted the 
iggestion of a benefit in her behalf a 
few years ago. Mr. Paderewski, a lifelong 


friend of sband, came 


Modjeska and her hu 


to me to propose the scheme, knowing, 
he did, my affection for the actre 
1 gladly undertook the work. Unfortu 
jate’y, a few days before the performance, 
Mr. Paderewski met with an accident in 
his private car, which not only forced him 
to cancel his own engagements but de- 
prived me of his services at the per- 
formance. Neverthe: 33 we realized ten 
thousand dollars from the affair 
In the Modjeska Testimonial the follow- 


ing members of the profession contributed 
their services: 


Ada Rehan, Miss Russell, Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell, Mary Shaw, Kate Denin Wilson, John 
Malone, Edmund Clarence Stedman, the 
poet, John Glendinning, Horace Lewis, 
Margaret Illington, Helena Modjeska, 
Viadimir De Pachmann, Barton Hill, 
David Bispham, John E. Kellerd, Vincent 
Serrano, Guy Standing, James O'Neill, 
William Courtenay, Morgan Coman, Gus- 
tav Saenger, Edith Taliaferro, and the late 
Louis James. 


)wing to Mr. Paderewski’s breakdown, 
a long letter from him was read by 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman. The great 
pianist occupied a box. Healso contributed 
generously to the receipts 

That Shakspere is generally more popu- 
lar with the masses on the East Side of 
New York and in the West than on 
Broadway is proved by general experience. 
A few months ago Mr. Sothern was quoted 
in one of the New York papers as having 
said, referring to this matter, that “‘ Broad- 
way was rotten.” He told me he never 
used such an unparliamentary expression. 
“*I did say that we did better business at 
the Academy of Music, on the East Side, 
than we did on Broadway.” 

Everybody knows that poor people are 
more interested in Shakspere’s plays than 
the rich. I met a man at dinner last year 
who was asked at the table if he ever went 
to any Shaksperean performances. He 
said: “Oh, no; I saw cote when I was a 
child.”” I sat next to a woman at a per- 
formance of Romeo and Juliet, and she 
said to her neighbor: ‘‘This talk sets me 
crazy. I wish they'd say ‘crackers and 


cheese,’ or something one can understand.” 


\ friend of mine asked a rich man if he 
would like to see Sothern and Marlowe in 
a Shaksperean play, and the rich man said: 

**No! I'd as soon read the Bible!”” So one 
is forced to consider, as Mr. Sothern did, 
the effect on various minds; and to con- 
clude that, when business for Shaksperean 
plays is at least one-third greater at one 
dollar and fifty cents on the East Side 
than at two-fifty on Broadway, the poorer 


people are its chief patrons. 


The Discovery of Kubelik 


Though Kubelik, the Bohemian violinist, 
is not a dramatic star, he came into my 
orbit while I was in London one summer 
in the interest of my company. Going 
casually to a Kubelik concert at St. James 
Hall, I heard the young man play. I was 
delighted with his wonderful skill and 
charm and I could not help noting the 
effect he had on his audience. I went toa 
second concert and realized that he was a 
unique and remarkable artist. There was, 
above all, something in this young artist’s 
manner that impressed me profoundly. I 
felt he ought to come to America and, 
though I had no experience in musical mat- 
a business, I could not avoid the 
conviction that he would prove a great 
success, not alone with mu c lovers but 
with the general public. I called upon 
him and his manager, and asked the latter 
why Kubelik did not go to America. He 
said they would like to go; that they had 
been corresponding with several musical 
agents and managers, but they would not 
pay his terms. They wanted a guaranty 
of one thousand dollars a concert. Estimat- 
ing his value in America by the imprudent 
equation of my own enthusiasm, I soon 
came to terms. 

Kubelik’s first appearance in New York, 
at Carnegie Hall in December, 1901, 
brought about my head a storm of indig- 
nant comment from numerous musical | 


ters as 







Marion Harland 


Joins the Duntley Crusade 
hi r Gi Ts , Happier ° 
Healthter Homes 
“T WANT 


help me in 


lea Ae 


you 


this crusade of 
mine It is for 
your sake I have 


/ begun it, and for 
the good of every 





member of your 
home. 
“When I first heard of the 


Vacuum Cleaner I became inter- 
ested because of its great benefit to 
women. And when I the 
Duntley I knew it was the solution 
of a problem I have long carried— 


how to rid our 


saw 


homes ot our arch 
enemy, aden aust. 

**T found that Mr. Duntley was 
in a position to place his cleaners 
to make it pos 
sible for every woman in the coun- 
try to one. I asked him to 
develop such a plan. And he 
No woman need be without a 
Duntley Cleaner another day. Mr. 
Duntley’s plan puts it within the 
reach of all, 
monthly payments. 

“When I tell you that I believe 
the Duntley means protection from 
the Great White 
Diphtheria in our homes, you will 
understand why I have 
Domestic Director of the 
Manufacturing Company. 

‘‘T want you to write 


Ler 


before a// women, 


own 


has. 


you on convenient 


Plague and from 
become 
Duntley 


the 
about 
what it will do and 


Won't 


for all 
information | 
the Duntley 
about Mr. 
you do it today? 


can give you 
Duntley’s plan. 


**Sincerely your friend 


Miwon Heartane| 








A Free Demensivation of 


THE DUNTLEY 


in Your Home 











Communicate with our nearest dealer ar 
have the Duntley demonstrated on your own 
rug curtains, clothe 

tresses, Turs, chair any 

thing in the house. Use 
it yourself and see what 

it will do It i practi 

cally no ele al d cost 

but about two cent 

per hour to ope 

ite If there 

is no dea 

your tow hill 
out tl upon 





Duntley Manufacturing Company 
496 Harvester Building, Chicago 


ay ase send me further information about 
» Duntley. 
Name 
Addre 
wave electric current in my } n 
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Did 

You Ever 
Taste Dates. 
Like These? 


Large, 
ture, sweet as candy andas good. 
‘| hey make the finest food im- 
aginable. They look 
inviting, wrap- 
ped in oiled paper, 
come in attractive 
pasteboard car- 
and retain 
their moisture 
and softness. 


are 


tons, 


are the selected yield 

of the best date gar- 

dens in the Orient, 

carefully grown 

and picked and 
packed. 

Send 10c. (to cover 

expenses) for a 

special sample pack- 

age. Dromedary 

Dates are sold at most grocers and fruit- 

erers. Also Royal Excelsior Cleaned 

Currants, Gilt Edge Shredded Cocoa- 
nut, and Camel Brand Figs. 


Cook Book free—write for it 
Many Prize Recipes, selected from the 
favorite dishes of thousands of women, 
will soon be published in an elaborate 
book —will give dainty, appetizing ways 
dates, figs, currants, cocoa- 
Ask for a copy now. 


The Hills Brothers Co. 


Department K, Beach and Washington Sts. 
New York City 
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THE SATURDAY 


I had advertised my musical 
attraction far more generously than was 
the custom; in other words, he was, as 
they ironically characterized it, “‘circused.” 
This was found to be an objection so 
severe that the resentment intended for me 
was visited upon my star; but the receipts 
were the largest any foreign artist ever 
had on his American début in many years 
all the money the house could hold and 
hundreds turned away. His success with 
the audience was immediate, but the 
critics were still reserved. His second per- 
formance, during the same week, was 
equally large and the audience, it being a 
matinée, was even more wildly enthusiastic 
than on his first appearance. I felt that 
my conviction was correct. Kubelik’s 
success had been equaled by but one other 
great instrumentalist, the wonderful Pad- 
erewski. I explaine od to some of my 
musical friends that I desired to present 
my artist enthusiastically to the big-paying 
public, not tentatively and quietly to the 
non-paying musical profession. I had no 
| time to let him grow. My contract was 
too rigorous. I wanted him to begin at 
the maximum at once. 

So overwhelming was the success of the 
Bohemian artist that a leading magazine 
editor commissioned Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, 
the musical critic of the Tribune, to write 
an article for his magazine on Kubelik’s 
art. Mr. Krehbiel accepted, ‘but only,” 
he said, ‘‘after I shall have been convinced 


| . e . . 
| of his skill as a great artist after hearing 


him several times more.” Mr. Krehbiel, 
who is the dean of American musical criti- 
cism, finally yielded to the artist’s power 
and wrote a splendid eulogy of his art. 
Two days before Kubelik’s first appear- 
ance in New York I was called to the tele- 
phone by a message from the late William 
the millionaire. “I want 
Kubelik to play at my house about eleven 
o'clock Tuesday night,” he ’phoned. 
wa hi at is the evening of his American 
dé but,’ ’ I said 
“T know that. 
“Fifteen hundred dollars,” 


9” 


What are your terms? 
I replied. I 


| heard him give along whistle at the phone. 


“‘That’s pretty steep,”’ he said. 

“T pay him nearly that myself,” I re- 
plied, and said I was not anxious he should 
play again that evening, as he had to leave 
for Boston very early the following morn- 
ing, to rest there and rehearse. 


New Conditions 


However, Mr. Whitney paid the money. 
Mr. Kubelik’s own personal share of his 
first night’s work was nearly three thou- 
sand dollars. He has been to America three 
times. On his last opening appearance in 
New York I engaged the Hippodrome. 
Here he drew over five thousand dollars 
the capacity -—at the prices I had made at 
that establishment. No other instrumental 
artist has ever been able to achieve such 
results. Kubelik is now a grown-up man. 
He is happily married, has a pa'r of violin- 
playing twins about six years old, and 
owns a beautiful castle in Bohemia. 

In 1889, as I have stated before, I 
moved my stock company to Daly’s The- 
ater, as the old house on Fourth Avenue 
was doomed by the march of progress. It 
closed its career in March, 1902, with 
Annie Russell and the late Mrs. Gilbert. 

Upon Mr. Daly’s death I acquired the 
lease of his theater, and the company con- 
tinued here for several years. During this 
period Cecilia Loftus, Jameson Lee Finney, 
Robert Hilliard and Margaret Illington 
were added to my company. Miss Loftus 
had left the ranks of vaudeville to become 
a member of my company. After a season 
in the stock I gave her the leading business 
with E. H. Sothern, in whose company 
Margaret Illington continued her career. 
Miss Loftus’ engagement with 
Sothern I starred her in Zangwill’s serio- 
comic Governess. 

My New Lyceum Theater, on West 
Forty-fifth Street, was opened in Novem- 
1903, when E. H. Sothern inaugurated 
my first season with The Proud Prince. 


EVENING POST 


But new theatrical conditions began to | 


prevail. The era of the regular stock com- 
pany, the manager’s personal family as it 
were, seemed to have passed away. Thea- 
ters and places for public amusement began 
to multiply enormously and the star sys- 
tem reached its height. 


the purpose of producing new works. They 


reproduce the successes of past seasons. | 


With manuscripts suitably marked and 
ready for acting, they are enabled with 
very few rehearsals to act out the story of 
the plays that have made fame in previous 
seasons. 

It is not a bad scheme. It creates and 
cultivates theatergoers among the masses. 
But there is not time to develop the sub- 
tlety and finer qualities of the actor’s art. 
The prices are usually low and within the 
reach of all. These theaters become mis- 
sionaries and gradually develop a taste on 
the part of their audiences for the higher- 
grade companies and stars. 

There is another reason that explains 
the absence of a general stock producing 
company, in the fact that it is safer for the 
manager of a first-class theater to present 


a special company for each play and send | 
the original company on tour, rather than | 
that each play produced should be rele- 


gated to the traveling repertoire of a single 
company. It is preferred, too, 


play continually maintained by a special 
company. 


Old-Fashioned Stock Companies 


At one time all the principal cities main- | 


tained their regular stock companies. They 


produced chiefly the standard drama, and | 


often new plays. The companies were ex- 
cellent, because the traveling company had 
not then become a feature of American the- 
atricals. The principal stars, like Forrest, 
Booth, Charlotte Cushman, John MecCul- 
lough, Lawrence Barrett, Maggie Mitchell, 
Lotta and many others, used to travel 
without their own companies. They were 


always supported by the local organiza- | 


tion, which was rehearsed a week in ad- 
vance by the star’s stage manager. 


scenery was furnished by the local manager. 


Later on, actors like the elder Sothern | 


and Boucicault would tour with two or 
three special members important to the 
finer points of the play and necessary for 
the special scenes in which these star actors 
were concerned. 


Gradually stars, not desiring to rehearse 


every week, undertook to furnish their own 
entire company. On such occasions the 
loca’ company would make a week’s tour 
to adjacent towns. Gradually the entire 
system was changed. The local companies 
were abandoned and the local houses given 


up to bookings for an entire season of the | 


various stars and traveling attractions. 


That is now the system in the principal 


first-cla-s theaters. 

So the stock company, as it was known, 
is apparently a thing of the past; and yet 
I have still a lurking hope that a perma- 
nent company of actors for the production 
of new plays may yet prove possible. 

I have enjoyed living over again these 
shifting scenes of the past. It has given 
me the keenest delight to recall the faces 
and to dwell briefly on the achievements of 
some of the players with whom I have been 
associated. Most of them are till in their 
prime, threading their way in the sunshine 
of suece.s. I feel honored to have walked 
in the shadow by their side. Unlike the 
other arts, the fame of the actor is but 
a breath, a memory. The written word, 
which records his work, cannot re produce 
the charm, the imagination or the elo- 
quence that inspired his ach‘everaents. 
They have been not only ‘ 
brief chronicles of their t'me,”’ but are and 
always will be potent facvors in the art, the 
graces and forces of civilization. 

Editor's Note —This is the third of three articles 
by Mr. Daniel Frohman giving his Reminiscences 
of the Old Lyceum Theater. 








A certain class of | 
stock company is now a feature of all cities, | 
but these companies are not assembled for | 
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MEISTER 
PIANO 
esonastae tien Oe 
30 Days Free Trial 


In Your Own Home 


No Cash Payments Down. 
No Interest. No Extras. 


We Pay the Freight 


Handsome Stool and Scarf 
without extra charge 


$1 a Week. $5 a Month. 


Just to prove to you the splendid worth 
this MEISTER piano, let us send it t 
on thirty davs’ free trial. It won't cost you 
a penny or a moment of bother. First, seid 
for our beautifullyillustrated MEISTER cata 
log and see how the MEISTER is made and 
the materials used in its cor struction 1 





Read 
therein the testimony of delighted owners 
Select the style you like and send in your 
order. We'll dothe rest. The piano wil! be 
shipped to you prompt! y, freight prey 
matter where you live. 11 } itan 

our expense, You will be under no ot 

until you decide to buy. Then you ma 

full advantage of our easy payment | 
which makes it easy for any man of mod 
income to own this famous instrument 

you don't find it to be precisely as we h 
represented—then we'll take it back after 
the month's free trial and it hasn't cost you 
a cent, 

SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO 
YOU—We deal only with the people direct 
and are sole makers of the MEIST E R pi 
It is produced in our own magnificer 
equipped factories and sold direct from the 
factory to you. There is only one small profit 
and that is ours. We were obliged to secure 
extra factory facilities this year because of an 
enormously increased demand and we are 
doing the finest work in the history of piano 
making. 

WE WILL SEND THIS PIANO TO ANY 
HOME IN AMERICA ON THIRTY DAYS 
FREE TRIAL, or any one of the other four 
styles, some of which are very elaborate and 
beautiful. Send for the catalog today. A 
post card will bring it. 


THE MEISTER PIANO CO. 
Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners 


State, Van Buren and Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 25A, Chicago, Ill. 














Special Scarf Pins $1.00 


ss 
These handsome up-to-date scarf pin 
(illustrated % size) Spanish T Fre 
Sapphire Doublet, in any moun 

Buttons, $2.00 per pair. Set « 

gold filled, unusual value. Order by number and 
We insure and deliver all mail or express p 
tion guaranteed or money fandsom 
Catalog sent free (postpaid), Wri te for it nc 


_ELJAY COMPANY, Dept. 6, Jewelers’ Bidg.. Boston 
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3000 GUMMED LABELS, 
Size, 1 x 2 inches, printed to order and 
‘postpaid. Send for Catalog. 
Fenton Labe! Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE FEE SYSTEM 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


A certain county judge, who during his 
two-year term of office had allowed a great 
many untried cases to accumulate on his 
docket, was defeated for reélection after a 
hard and expensive campaign. On the 
night preceding the day on which his suc- 
cessful opponent was to succeed him he sat 
up late getting his books in shape. Aided 
by two clerks he went through his dockets 
and after the name of each defendant he 
wrote the words “Not Guilty.” Under 
the schedule of fees he was allowed three 
dollars for each case disposed of, and on 
this night he wrote two thousand verdicts 
of two words each and in the morning col- 
lected six thousand dollars for the night’s 
work, leaving a clean docket for his suc- 
cessor. This record of payment for literary 
labors probably will stand for some time. 

Sheriff’s deputies, who are summoned as 
witnesses in a sufficient number of cases, 
gain large incomes that not infrequently 
amount to more than five thousand dollars 
a an ear. A deputy sheriff or constable often 

erves as witness in half a dozen cases in 
a page teres day, collecting a fee in each case. 

t is not necessary that he know anything 
about the case on trial and he is seldom 
called to the stand. This practice of plac- 
ing officers on the list of witnesses is so well 
known that local custom usually deter- 
mines how many shall be allowed on each 
case. Criminal lawyers wink at the petty 
fraud and content themselves with seeing 
that the bill does not contain fees 
for too many witnesses. To do otherwise 
would arouse official enmity against the 
attorney and place him on the list of those 
who do not appreciate official favors. 


cost 


Confidence in Jurors 


of the justice and police courts 
no fees are hee fs unless the defendant is 
found zullty. Obviously the intention of 
this arrangement was to prevent unneces- 
sary arrests, the authors of the plan fore- 
seeing that under a method that guaranteed 
payment a too zealous pursuit of fees by 
the constable would keep half the popula- 
tion in constant danger of arrest and would 
bankrupt the public treasury. In so far as 
the plan relates to fees for the officer mak- 
ing arrests it may be wise, but for other 
officers its wisdom is doubtful. For in- 
some states the rule applies to 
jurors. If they find the de- 
fendant guilty of the offense with which he 
is cl arge ed their fees are paid; if they de- 
cide he is innocent they receive nothing for 
their services. Such confidence in the in- 
tegrity of jurors and such distrust of con- 
to wonder what manner 
at the time the 


In many 


stance, in 
fees paid to 


stables cause one 
of men held 
system was devised. 
We have always been told that the law 
presupposes the stainless character of all 
that crime must be proved and until that 
time the defendant is supposed to be inno- 
cent of wrong. It is a strange anomaly 
that the fee system should make it to the 
interést of every person who is representa- 
tive of law to prove the defendant guilty. 
The judge, it is true, in many states collects 
his fee no matter what the issue of the case 
may be, but he is a part of the machinery 
and it is a strong judicial mind that cannot 
be affected thereby. This may account 
for the professional attitude of all court- 
house employees, who assume that all are 
guilty and are loud in their condemnation of 
a jury that brings in a verdict of acquittal, 
thereby making their cost bills worthless. 
The cost bills begin to grow as soon asa 
case is begun, and every official act is pro- 
vided for in the tariff. As an example, the 
following is a list of costs in a Texas justice 
court: docketing suit, ten cents; issuing 
n of notice, fifty cents; alias citation, 
issuing subpoena, twenty-five 


these offices 


citatk 
fiity cents; 


cents; issuing venire, twenty-five cents; 


taking bond, fifty cents; attachment aftida- | 


vitsand bond, one dollar and fifty cents; en- 
tering continuance, twenty cents; ente ring 
order, twenty-five cents; entering nonsuit, 
fifty cents; commission to take interroga- 
tories, fifty cents; filing papers, ten cents; 
taxing costs, ten cents; swearing witnesses, 
ten cents; swearing jury, twenty-five cents; 
receiving and recording verdict, twenty- 
five cents; entering final judgment, fifty 
cents; application to set aside judgment, 
fifty cents; taking appeal bond, twenty-five 
cents; transcript of docket, one dollar and 
fifty cents, and so on. Most of these proc- 
esses must be gone through with in the 
trial of every case, and when the case goes 
to a higher court the cost bill goes with it. 
After a few trials and a few reversals by an 
appellate court the total on the cost bill 
will often amount to several thousand dol- 
lars. Insome states officers are not allowed 
to retain all the fees collected, but are re- 
quired to return asmall share of them to the 
state after paying the expense of the office. 


In Colonial Times 


The fee system is one of the oldest of 
American institutions for it came here with 
the first colonial officer. The office of 
governor of Virginia, according to a well- 
known historian, yielded eighty thousand 
dollars a year to the nominal governor who 
resided in England, and twenty thousand 
dollars a year to the acting governor of the 
colony. The governor of New York col- 
lected sixty-five thousand dollars a year in 
land patents fees alone. Governor Clark, 
in a day of small fortunes, amassed one 
hundred thousand dollars in seven years 
in New York and Governor Clinton made 
eighty thousand dollars in a short time. 
Indeed, American independence may be 
said to have come as a result of the fee 
system, for the disputes with colonial offi- 
cers that culminated in the revolution were 
mostly brought about through attempts 
to collect fees. 

When the town of Langtry was built in 
Texas, a few years ago, the municipality 
found itself without a court of law. The 
nearest one was in a hated rival town where 
the citizens of Langtry scorned to repair 
for a settlement of their differences. The 
problem was still young when it was solved 
by Roy Bean, the town’s leading saloon- 
keeper, who had found among his posses- 
sions an old lawbook, the only one in the 
new town. Bean took a paint brush and 
to his sign, which read “‘ Roy Bean, Fine 
Whiskies,”’ added the words “‘and Justice 
west of the Pecos.” His fellow-citizens 
appreciated his enterprise, and though he 
had no authority he continued to try cases 
for many years, disposing of them to the 
satisfaction of all. 

There was no fee system in Bean’s court, 
nor any other fancy trimmings. Bean kept 
the fines. One day the body of a dead 
Mexican was brought to the court for an 
investigation. He was searched and on his 
person twenty-nine big Mexican silver 
dollars were found. Evidence tended to 
prove that on the previous evening the 
Mexican had been very much under the 
influence of liquor. Here was an intricate 
legal problem. e “an considered the matter 
carefully and then rendered his decision: 

“T hereby find that this Mexican was 
drunk last night and fine him the sum of 
twenty-nine dollars. 

“T find that the Mexican fell into an 
arroyo and d lied; and I order him buried 
at public expense, toward which I contrib- 
ute five dollars.” 

Simple and crude as it was, Justice 
Bean’s system upheld the dignity of the 
law much more effectively than is some- 
times possible under the fee system. 
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A collar is not worth the 15c you are asked to pay for it unless it is linen, 
and no collar is linen unless it is so marked. 

There is a Jaw to protect you against cotton masquerading as linen and you 
should take advantage of its protection. Look for the mark linen on the 
next collars you buy. Better still, look for the Barker dog head trade mark 
and these words ‘* Warranted Linen.’’ 


Barker Brand Collars 


are made of Imported, Irish grass-bleached linen, treated by the famous 
Barco process, which prevents shrinking. 

Illustrated above is the CLINTON, a new style with the celebrated SLIP- 
EASY Slanting Button hole, which puts an end to all button hole troubles — 
no more pulling, stretching or tugging, it insures a perfect fitting collar. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with genuine BARKER Brand LINEN 


collars write us or send $1.00 for eight, which will be sent by return mail. 


If you have collar troubles write 
us— we have had 44 years’ ex- 
perience and may be able to 
advise 


‘ Wm. Barker Company 
Sy) Makers Troy, N.Y. 


you. 








Phoenix Muffler 


and 


Fills the demand for a neck protection trim 
smart in appearance, perfect in fit, and possessing 
that essential requirement of good dress, 


Real and Lasting Style-Quality 


New, patented neck-fitting features give Phoenix mufflers exclusive pro- 
tective qualities. Just snap the button in front, and the muffler falls instantly 
i conforming exactly to the lines of neck, shoulders and back, affordin; 

complete protection and attractive appearance. 

Knitted with our mew exclusive Shaped-neck, or turn 
over collar or the old-style V-neck, at 50c. each. Auto 
and full-dress scarfs with fringed ends at $1.00 to $5.00. 

Good dealers have them in all colors and collar size: 
The Phoenix label sewed on every muffler. Insist on 

Aacapt no mufHler without it. 
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Phoenix Knitting Works 
231 Broadway Milwaukee 
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DEAID MEN'S SHOES 


(Continued from Page & 


a one-point margin, assuming that the 
market dropped eight points in ten days. 

“Hallo, Louis,” Leon Sammet cried 
when he caught sight of the younger 
Kronberg. 

Louis nodded, with half-closed eyes. 

“Sit down, Louis,” Leon continued; 
“vou look worried.” 

“*T bet yer,”’ Louis replied. 
think of th it there sucker?” 

““What’s Alex been doing now?” Leon 
asked. 

“Alex! What d’ye mean, Alex?” Louis 
said. ‘‘Alex I ain’t worrying about at all. 
I mean Uncle Mosha Kronberg.” 

Forthwith he unfolded to Leon the sum 
of his uncle’s iniquities, sparing no detail 
of his own well-nigh ruined prospects and 
ending with an account of Uncle Mosha’s 
interrupted deal with Morris Perlmutter. 

Leon slammed the top of his desk with 
his open hand. 

“Before I would let that shark, Perl- 
mutter, get the house I would buy it 
myself.”’ 

“Sure, I know!” Louis replied. “I 
thought you would, Leon, but that ain't 
necessary. All I want you to do is this, 
Leon. I told the old man I could get you 
to buy the house for forty-three thousand 
dollars.” 

“Forty-three thousand!’’ Leon ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Why, that house ain’t worth 
forty-three thousand! 

“What do I care what it’s worth?” 
Louis replied. ‘‘The game is this, Leon. 
You will buy the house for me—Louis 
with my money. You got to pay seven 
hundred and fifty cash on signing the con- 
tract, and the ba Pesce of eight thousand 
dollars above the mortgages you got to 
pay when the title is closed. I fixed it with 
the old man that he is to give me the eight 
thousand dollars to take care of for him 
see? So, when the title is closed I will give 
you eight thousand dollars to give Mosha, 
and Mosha will turn it back to me; and, 
Leon, if he ever sees that eigh thous: ind 
dollars again it won’t be this side of the 
grave.” 

Leon nodded. 

‘*Meantime you've got the house,” he 
said. 

‘*Exactly,”’ Louis replied. “I get the 
house. All it cost me is seven hundred 
and fifty dollars cash, and I also get un- 
loaded on me for the rest of his life the old 
man. And while I don’t wish him any 
harm, y’understand, Goft soll hiiten any- 
thing should happen to him, Leon, it 
couldn’t come too soon for me.” 

“*T bet yer,”’ Leon said fervently. ‘* And 
now let’s get him in here and we'll all go 
down to He nry D. Feldman’s office and fix 
the matter up.’ 

Two hours later Leon and Uncle Mosha 
had signed a contract for the sale of the 
Madison Street house, title to be closed 
and deed to be delivered within thirty days. 
The purchase price was stated to be forty- 
three thousand dollars, payable as follows: 
thirty-four thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars by the vendee taking the house sub- 
ject to mortgages aggregating that amount, 
seven hundred and fifty dollars cash on 
signing the contract, and the balance of 
eight thousand dollars in cash or certified 
check at the closing of the title. 

Prior to leaving his office Leon had 
eashed Louis Kronberg’s check for seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, and the money, 
in bills of large denomination, was turned 
over to Mosha Kronberg, who tucked them 

carefully away in his breast pocket. 

“Well, Louis,” he said after the opera- 
tion was completed, “‘I guess I'll be going 
back to Madison Street.” 

“Wait; I'll go along with you,” Louis 
cried. 

“Don’t you trouble yourself,” Uncle 
Mosha declared with a confidential wink 
at Leon Sammet and Henry D. Feldman; 
“‘T could take care of myself all right.” 

“‘What are you going to do with all that 
money, Mr. Kronberg?’’ Leon asked as 
Uncle Mosha turned to leave. The old 
man paused with his hand on the door and 
once more he favored his questioner with a 
significant wink. 

“Leave that to me,” he said. 


“What d’ye 


vil 
HE thirty days succeeding Morris Perl- 
mutter’s visit to Madison Street were 
busy ones for all the Kronbergs. Alex had 
accompanied Max Gershon to Bridgetown, 





where conditions more than fulfilled Abe’s 
glowing account, ar ‘a ‘the formation of the 
Kronberg-( jershon Dryg rods ( ympany pro- 
ceeded without delay. As for L ; Kre 
berg, he found that the borrowing of eight 
thousand dollars, even for so shori a period 
as would be necessary te consummate the 
Madison Street deal, was no ¢ asy lask \t 
length he raised the sum by paying a large 
bonus to his bankers in Port Sullivan, and 
it was de posited to the credit of Samme 
a four days before the closing of 
tit] 

Mesutine Uncle Mosha had not neg 
lected the opportunity afforded him during 
his last few days of liberty. With his seven 
hundred and fifty dollars he had sought the 
brokerage offices of Klinkberg & Co. the 
morning after signing his contract with 
Leon Sammet. There he selected Ameri- 
can Chocolate and Cocoa as the medium of 
his speculation and promptly went short 
of seven hundred shares on a one-point mar 
gin. The same afternoon he was within a 
sixteenth of being wiped out when the m: ur 
ket turned, and nearly one month | > 
took his profit of twenty-one hun dred dol- 
lars, which with the original investment, 
minus the brokerage amounted to twenty- 
eight hundred dollars. 

ws vever no m« re,”’ he said to the broker 
age firm’s cashier as he drew his profit. “I 
am through oncet and for all. No one 
could get me to touch another share of 
stock so long as I live.” 

With this solemn declaration he pass« “ 
out of Klinkberg & Co.’s office st as ¢ 

ho.t stout man burst into the h: ill from a 
door marked ‘‘ Customers.” 

“Wow!” the short stout man exclaimed. 

“Warum wow?” Uncle Mosha asked. 

‘Amalgamate d Refineries goes up four 
po:nts on six sales in half an hour,” the 
short stout man replied, ‘‘and I win two 
thousan 

The = stout man started down the 
hall and executed a fantastic dancing step 
in front of the elevators, while Uncle 
Mosha entered the door marked ‘“ Cus- 
tomers.” 

‘Mr. Klinkberg,” he said, handing 
Klinkberg & Co.’s two thousand eight 
hundred dollar check to that firm’s senior 
partner, “‘buy me one thousand shares 
Amalgamated Refineries at the market.” 

An hour later he walked leisurely along 
Madison Street and as he approached his 
own doorway Louis Kronberg swooped 
down upon him. 

“Uncle Mosha,’ ’ he almost screamed, 

“whe re was you? 

“WY here was ia Uncle Mosha re plie d. 
“Why, I was where I was. That’s where 
I was. What difference does it make to 
you where I was?” 

*“‘What difference does it make to me?” 
Louis cried. ‘“‘Ain’t I putting up the 
er Don’t you know you was due at 
Henry D. Feldman’s office to close your 
title at one o’clock?—and here it is half 
past one already!” 

For a minute Uncle Mosha’s face fell. In 
the excitement of following the profitable 
course of his speculation he had completely 
forgotten his real-estate transaction, but 
he quickly top eiee h is composure. 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘let ’em wait! The 
house won't run away, Louis. Let’s go 
and get a cup coffee somewheres.”’ 

“Coffee, ee. Louis growled; 

‘you're coming right along with me. I got 
a carriage waiting for you.” 

He hustled the old man into a decrepit 
conveyance that was drawn up to the curb 
and they started immediately for Henry 
D. Feldman’s office. 

“‘Honest, Louis,”” Uncle Mosha sighed, 
**T feel like I was riding to my own funeral.” 

“Don’t worry, Uncle Mosha,” Louis 
said; “‘with the tzuris which I got it lately 
you would quicker ride to mine.” 

““Well, Louis,’’ Uncle Mosha rejoined, 
“‘as old man Baum used to say, we all got 
to die sooner or later, Louis; and all we 
could take with us is our good name.” 

“You wouldn’t got to pay no excess 
baggage rates on that,”’ Louis said as the 
carriage came to a stop in front of Feld- 
man’s office building. 

Two minutes later they entered the 
offices of Henry D. Feldman and were 
ushered immediately into the presence of 
that distinguished advocate himself. As 
they passed through the doorway Feldman 
rose from his seat. He was not alone, for 
at one side of a long library table sat Leon 
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A Million Homes Will Play It 


ROOK 


Patented March 22, 1910 
Copyright 1910, by Geo. S. Parker 


The Most Popular . 
Game 


for fifty years! 


YOU will like it! ee Ga Zsa 
THE LATEST PARKER GAME 


By PARKER BROTHERS, the Makers of PIT, Mock-Trial, Ping-Pong, ete. 
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Seautifully made cards (vot playing cards) with which 


are played the famous new game ROOK (for from 3 to $ 
o\ players), and 10 other splendid Games. 


\\9\\ With very clear, plain rules for ROOK, pb play Rook, 


now so popular in society), High 14, Tuxedo, Panjandrum, 
Rook Solitaires, ete., all played with the same cards. Some of 
yi - these games are light, bright and spirited, some full of skill, but all 
ie | ue DELIGHTFUL, POPULAR GAMES FOR THE HOME. 
50 Cents. Sold Everywhere. Or by MAIL from us. 
10 | We guarantee You'll like it. 
0) Your money back if you don’t. 


PARKER BROTHERS (Inc.) 


Salem, Massachusetts, or Flatiron Building, New York 
19 Ivy Lane, E. C., London, Eng. 
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u Tis tc AY R fits glove-like, yet 
is free, easy and comfortable. 
h medium in weight it is as warm a y 


the at bulky underwear. 


c aWOLAYR | 


The New Fleece-Lined 


Underwear 


TWOLAYR is mad ic of two fabs ri 
an inner fabric of ribbed fleece, 
an outer fabric of shes t 
They are closely and invi id 
stitched together, with 
space between. (Note fabric 
tration below.) The air ace 


uppiie warmth and henge the 


inner fleece dry and sanitary. 


For Men, Women and 
Children 


y fex “ rR t 


Utica Knitting Co 


Utica, N.Y 
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Barrel. Full length top rib gives instantaneous sig 
Take t t t tt B 
Noextra charge for any feature named oe 


| se spn, ou have re FREE BOOK ‘ 
UNION ARMS CO., 413 Auburndale, Toledo, O., U. S. A. 


PATENTS |; ¥R k a ‘S ARCH ie } : AGENTS eng retin ag FRAMES 15x 
} ct ‘ »D Cre Samples and Catalog Free 


F REE | consoupaten portratr, dept 4018, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicaso 








WATSON E ri SOLEMAN. 
shington, D. C 


Appetizing, refreshing, nutri- 
digestible is the savory 
oyster—most so when eaten 
fey 4’? | e 
right out of the sea ! How to 
serve him thus, upon your table, 
is solved by our method of 
shipping 


BOOTH’S 


Guaranteed Oysters 


Full Measure — Solid Meats 

‘hey come to you with the delicious 
alt sea flavor and fragrance upon them, 
because they have never touched ice or 
fresh water, and you get them fresh. 
They are never flat and brackish, like 
bulk oysters. We plant only the best 
varieties, in our own oyster beds—where 
the waters are deep, moving and pure. 
We grow them the right length of time, 
then gather, cull into sizes, seal at the 
seashore (the same day gathered) and ship 
to your dealer, all so quickly that—nobody 
knows **King Oyster’’ at his dest who 
doe: sn’t know Booth’s. 


s new and 


tious, 


™ pon tor 

Free Cook Book 
ver | ) 

finest 

tion ever 


| scared of ’em. 


| years, 


| twenty years?” 





together 
ibject, 
many 
ind in at 


Booth Fisheries 
Company 


General Offices: 1909 Majestic Bldg.,Chicago 


Oyster Cook Book 


e send tree 








Dealers: Send for Information. | 
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one like this 
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REMOVABLE TOP 


4 


Hastings 


Fedestal Dining Tables 


{quipped with all the Tyden 
patented features without 
extra charge. The latest is 


The Tyden Removable Top. 


ly to go through 


d up stair . No screws totake 


ng in a leaf, The 


You can take it rt ea 


orways an 


ble Lock is on, of course 
ow the 
neare ng 
\ 

e 


Secthaen Table Co., 


ree on request. 


Sastiens, Mich. 


| tinued, 
| for you as succinctly as possible. 


| swered. 


THE SATURDAY 


Sammet, while opposite to him a tall sandy- 


| haired person methodically arranged vari- 
ous bundles of papers which he drew out of 


capacious pasteboard envelopes. 

‘‘Ah, gentlemen, you're here at last,” 
Feldman cried. ‘Mr. Jones, this is Mr. 
Kronberg and his nephew, Mr. Louis 
Kronberg. Mr. Jones is a representative 
of the Land Insurance and Title Guarantee 
Company, who at my request has exam- 


ined the title to your house, Mr. Kronbe rg.” 


Uncle Mosha said; “I ain’t 

I owned the house since 
1890 already—that’s pretty near twenty 
and I ain’t paid no confederate 
money for it neither.” 

Mr. Jones cleared his throat noisily, and 
as he did so a round white object leaped 
from beneath his collar and bumped 
against his chin. It was his Adam’s apple. 

“Did you say you owned the house 
he inquired in tones of 
such profundity that Feldman was obliged 
to ask him to repeat his question. At the 
second repetition Uncle Mosha said that it 
might be a month less than twenty years. 

“The record shows that you bought the 
house a little more than nineteen years 
ago,”” Mr. Jones continued—his manner 


“All right,” 


| suggested a hanging judge in the act of 
| assuming the black cap 
| you could claim no adverse possession, 
| even assuming there were no disabilities.’ 


‘‘and therefore 


“ 


‘hat d’ye mean, claim?” Uncle 
Mosha asked with asperity. ‘I don’t claim 
nothing. I already got seven hundred and 


| fifty dollars and there is coming to me 


” 


eight thousand dollars more. 
“T think, Mr. Jones,”’ Feldman inter- 


| rupted, ‘‘I ought to explain to Mr. Kron- 
| berg the locus in quo.” 


Louis Kronberg turned pale and wiped a 
few drops of perspiration from his forehead. 

“‘What is there to explain, Mr. Feld- 
man?” he broke in. ‘“‘Go ahead and close 
the title to the property. I couldn’t sit 
here all day.” 

“‘There’s a great deal to be explained,” 
Feldman continued. ‘He is unable to con- 
vey good title to the property non constat 
he received a deed of it in 1890.” 

“T never heard tell of the feller at all,” 
Uncle Mosha exclaimed. ‘I am the only 
one which received a deed of the property.” 

Feldman gazed at Uncle Mosha for one 
dazed moment and then proceeded. 

“The last owner in Mr. Kronberg’s 
claim of title—I mean his immediate 
vendor—was the only surviving collateral 
of an intestate,” he said. 

“*That’s where you make a big mistake,” 
Uncle Mosha interrupted. ‘The feller 
which I bought the house from was a 
salesman for a shirt concern.” 

Feldman glared at Uncle Mosha and was 
about to crush him with a flood of law 
Latin when the door opened. 

“You got to excuse me for butting in, 
Mr. Feldman,” said a harsh voice which 
presently was seen to issue from the person 
of Morris Perlmutter, “‘but me and my 
partner is got to get back to the store and 
Max and his partner is also busy today.’ 

“T'll be with you in just one moment, 
Mr. Perlmutter,”’ Feldman replied. 


“You says that an hour ago,”’ Morris 


| grumbled as he closed the door behind him. 


““Now, Mr. Kronberg,’”’ Feldman con- 
“I'd like to elucidate this situation 

‘Do that afterward, if you got to do it,” 
Uncle Mosha broke in; “but just now tell 
me Ww hat the trouble is.’ 

‘*What’s the use talking to a mutt that 
don’t understand the English language at 
all?” Feldman cried. ‘Listen here to me. 
You bought your house from a fellow 
called Nathan Baum.” 

“Sure, I did,’”” Uncle Mosha said. ‘“‘ You 
remember him, Sammet? He went to 
work and got killed in a railroad accident 
ten years ago already.”’ 

“Don’t inte rrupt,” Feldman cried. 
‘Nathan Baum was the brother of Max 
Baum, a former owner of the house. Max 
Baum died while he owned the house and 


| he left no will, and Nathan Baum claimed 
| the house as the only heir of Max Baum.” 


“That’sright,’”’ Mosha agreed. “‘ Nathan 
Baum was the only relative in the world 
which Max Baum got it. He had a sister, 
but she died before Max.” 

‘*Was Max Baum’s sister ever married?” 
Mr. Jones asked in funereal accents. 

“Sure, she was married,”’ Mosha an- 
“She was married to Sam Ger- 
shon. He works for years by Richter as a 
cutter. Sam is dead too.” 

“Did they ever have any children?” Mr. 
Jones inquired. 
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“One boy they had,’”’ Uncle Mosha said. 
“Shall I ever forget it? What a beautiful 
boy that was, Mr. Feldman—a regular 
picture! Mrs. Gershon thinks a whole lot 
of that boy, too, I bet yer.” 

‘Never mind the trimmings, Kronberg,”’ 
Feldman broke in. ‘Is the boy alive?’ 

“That’s what we’re anxious to know,” 
Mr. Jones interrupted. “My company 
had ascertained that there was one son, but 
= couldn’t find out if he were dead or 
alive. 

“If the boy was alive Mrs. Gershon 
would be alive too,” Mosha said. ‘ Mrs. 
Gershon died on account of that boy. 
What a lovely boy that was! I can see 
him now—the way he looked, He had 
eyes black like coal, and a 

Here Uncle Mosha stopped short. His 
jaw dropped and his fishy gray eyes 
seemed to start from his head as he gazed 
at the door. It stood ajar some six inches 


and exposed the features of a person im- 


patient to the point of frenzy. 

**Ex-cuse me, Mr. Feldman!” said the 
intruder; ‘‘I may be a rube from Texas, 
y’understand, but I got my feelings too, 
and unless you come in here right away 


and close the matter up me and my partner | 


would go and get our agreement fixed up 
somewhere else again.” 

“T’ll be with you in just one moment, 
Mr. Gershon,” Feldman replied. 
““Gershon?”’ Uncle Mosha 

“Gershon!” 

He rose to his feet and tottered across 
the room toward the doorway, but at the 
threshold his strength failed him and he 
fell headlong to the floor. 

In the scene of confusion that followed 
only Henry D. Feldman remained calm. 
He touched the electric button on his desk. 

“Go down to the Algonquin Building 
and fetch a doctor,” he sa‘d to the office- 
boy who responded, “‘and on your way out 
see if we have any blank petitions for ad- 
ministration in the Surrogate’s Court. If 
we haven’t buy a couple on your way back. 
The old man may not pull through.” 


muttered. 


vit 


HEN Uncle Mosha’s eyes opened in | 


consciousness of his surroundings 
they rested on Max Gershon, who bent 
over the old man as anxiously as did 
either of his nephews. 
“Max Gershon, ain’t it?” 
asked feebly. 
Gershon nodded. 
“You shouldn’t try to talk,” he said. 
“I’m all right,” Uncle Mosha replied. 
“T need only a cup coffee. If Louis would 
let me got it before I come here this 
wouldn’t never of happened.” 
Louis recognized the justice of his 
uncle’s criticism by personally seeking a 
near-by restaurant, and after an interval 


Uncle Mosha 


of ten minutes, during which Abe and Mor- | 


ris took turns with Max and Alex in fan- 
ning the patient, he returned with a pot of 
steaming coffee. Uncle Mosha drank three 
cups in rapid succession and heaved a great 
sig 1. 

‘You ain’t got maybe a cigar about 
you, Max?” he said 

“Smoke this, Unc'e Mosha” Alex 
Kronberg cried, pulling a large satiny 
invincible from his wa‘stcoat pocket and 
thrusting it at his uncle. For one hesitat- 
ing minute the old man looked from Alex 
to the cigar, but ut last its glossy perfection 
overcame his scruples. 

“Much obliged, Alex,”’ he said. 

‘That’s all right,”” Alex mumbled as he 
struck a mate *h. ‘‘How do you feel now, 
Uncle? 

“F ” Uncle Mosha replied as he 
blew out great clouds of smoke; “‘although 
I ought to feel a whole lot worse, Alex, 
when I see Maxie Gershon here. Twenty- 
five years ago I seen him last and he Jooks 
the same fat-faced feller with the black 
eyes. Only to think he now comes back 
and takes away half my house from me.” 

“‘T ain’t come back to do no such thing,” 
Max cried. ‘‘I could assure you, Mr. Kron- 
berg, although me and Alex Kronberg is 
going as partners together, I never knew 
until I seen you here that you was any 
relation of his. As for your house, Mr. 
Kronberg, I don’t know nothing about it 
at all.” 

“Don’t you?” 
“Well, I'll tell you. 
““Stigun!"’ Louis hissed. 
your mouth, Uncle Mosha.” 

“What d’ye mean, don’t open my 
mouth?” Uncle Mosha retorted. ‘“‘D’ye 
think I’m a crook? If I got a house which 

Conctuded on Page G6! 


irst rate, 


Uncle } 7. exclaimed. 
It’s like t ‘af 


Don’t open 


| and varied to 


} men, 


| soon and permanently 
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The Powers of Man 


If you neglect your bodily condition—if you 
have let yourself ‘run down,’ you have good 
reason for shame, because you are squandering 


| your best asset. 


Nature gave you not only abundant strength 
for the day’s work, but an abundant reserve fund 
of energy for emergencies. Yow are at fault if 
your work fags you, if you are nervous and 
despondent, if you are easily upset in body and 
mind. As a boy you escaped these troubles 
not because you were young, but 
were — ; If you do not use the 
that Nature gave you, she her penalty 
remorselessly—your shows 
that plainly enough. 


because you 
muscles 
exacts 


daily experience 


**But,’” you say, “‘I haven't the time for 
sufficient exercise.” ‘There you are absolutely 
wrong. My study for years has been to perfect 
a method of exercise which would keep a man 
in good condition with least expenditure of 
time. The result of that study is the 


Thompson Course 


I can give here only o ne or two points of ex- 
planation: It requires only a few minutes a day 
of natural gentle movements and proper breath 
ing. It is prescribed to your individual 
suit your progress. It scientific 


needs 


ious muscles 


of random ex 


ally contracts and relaxes the var 
and so gives the benefit of hours 
ercisé. It is directed to benefitting the internal 
must les—lungs, bowels, stomac and other 
vital organs. Remember that Nature’s one 
method of repair is by the blood fi 
disused parts do not attract sufficient bloox 
That explains all the troubles ‘sedentary 
and it suggests the basi ple of the 
Thompson Course. 

The clearness of your mind, the strength of 
nerves, your joy in depend on the 
and vigor of your vital organs. Neglect 


your living 
tone 
them, and the penalty follows. 

I can give indubitable 
Thompson Course work 


that the 
change 

and mind 
lew minutes 


you proof 


a wonderful 
in the body 
of any man who will give it the 
daily which it demands. 

If you want to make 
you should read my book ‘ 


It is free. Send for it. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 


Suite 29 311 Main Street Worcester, Mass. 


the most of yourself, 
Human Energy.’’ 


You 

need soap to 
wash. But 
need Lifebuoy to be 
Decency and com 


: 
you & 


clean. 
Health 


fort require the frequent bath 
requires sterilized cleanness 





LIFEBUOY SOAP cleans and disinfects at 
the same time. It destroys the germs 
of infection. It safeguards the health. 


LIFEBUOY is an extraordinary soap at an 
ordinary price. It does more than 
other soaps but costs no 

more 1e¢ most satis 

tactory soap or 

toilet, bath or 

shampoo 





All druggists and grocers 
Lever Bros. Co. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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from what they most want. 


the cost of the training they need 
terms about repaying us. 


If you are one of these capable, ambitious fellows, willing to study for 
t wins, and without which 


after working hours, willing to stick to it with the kind of persistence t 
nothing worth while is ever won; then you are on the right track. 


Check the coupon, mail it to us, and we will explain fully our ‘Deferred Tuition’’ plan, how we 
will lend you the cost of the tuition, and allow you to pay us back when the increase in your yearly 


income equals the amount of the Joan. 


No Promotion—No Pay — that’s what our ‘Deferred Tuition”’ scholarship means. 


Ask for the little book, “Profitable Worldly Wisdom.” It will be sent to you free and will help you 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 








CAN’T SCRATCH FLOORS _ ) 


ee ' 

When your furniture is ““shod’’ with Heron Wool Tips or 
Casters, you know that your floors are proof against injury | 
° . i} 
—even though you draw the heaviest pieces across them. | 


' HERON WOOL oi, 


Made of carbonized pure long fiber wool. There is no glue « 
other abrasive substance to pane or cut har dwood floor No 
crews or nails are needed to hold them in place | 

upport the heaviest tables, chairs, be t { | 
one, for the special cor 
tical to use Caster the Ti; 
ighter furniture A tew »%kes with a ham 
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“Deferred Tuition Scholarship” supplics Let Pa: Ac outa 


the way and removes the last barrier between te 


College Preparatory 


the progressive, ambitious young man and the higher 
position and salary to which he aspires. 

Read every word of this offer carefully. We mean it, and there is 
a fine chance for you if you improve it. 

This country is full of energetic, capable men whose days are spent 
in work which Is not suited to their natural talents. Thousands of these 
men realize that all that stands between them and good positions with 
big pay is their lack of special training in some one thing. They lack 
the time and the means to stop work and take a course of training, 
and so they go on year after year, always getting farther away 


We are going to help these men. We are going to lend them 


This is the Greatest Offer Ever Made to Men Who Have “Got it in 
Them” to Rise. We Have Studied the Matter Very Carefully, and are 
Fully Prepared to Help Everyone Who Comes to Us in Earnest 











Opportunity Coupon 
American School of Correspondence, Chicage, U.S.A 
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Accountant Civil Enguncer 
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Moving Picture Op'r 
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to last for years 
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i m s l it we 
really be th while to fit all ye furniture with 
these? Ash sk us to send you a free cae “¥ our aatost 
booklet. It gives interesting data about ca 


their prices. Mention ir dealer’s name tes n 
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HERON MFG. CO., 2 Hickery Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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LLARS RS @ CUFFS 


PAT DEC 26,1905 AT. NOV. 24, 1908 


5 yo00.8 


Save collar trouble and you can’t tell them from linen—they fit like lins 
{ wrbotter. Challenge collars are waterproof—can be cleaned with a damp clot r} } 
are saving ¢ ilar money for thousands of satisfied wearers—iry them your | 
Sold by dealers evervwhere Collar cl Cuffs 50 cts x sent by mail by us dv 
Our new ** Slip-Easv” finish makes tie adjustment easy. Hvite for our late b 


THE ppinaror a eh Dept. A, 
Established 188 725-727 Broadway, New York 
BOSTON I r ft a tite a 1 Ma St. ST. LOUIS, N.7th St. DETROIT, 117 Jefler A } 
PHILADELPHIA, stnut St SAN ‘FRANCISCO, 18 Mission St. TORONTO 4 Fraser A 








You Will Be Delighted With This 


wane“ Hinds Cream Girl 
CALENDAR 


1 For 1911 


w | \ f And the small cost (10c postpaid) make t easily worth 
~ I There is no advertising on the front. ‘Th: 
4 lrawings are lifelike, interesting and most effective colored 
- Ihe large middle portrait (original from life i rare example 
a of young American womanhood, exquisitely reproduced by c« 
thography The Calendar, nearly four feet _w make 
i most pleasing decoration for any room in wl iit os hung 


Ready for mailing on and after December 15, 1910 





Io avoid disappointment, owing to the 

d write now, enclosing 10c¢ in stamps or coin, which wil 

entitle you to one of these Calendars and a ye Trial 
Bottle of 


HINDS 
|| Honey and Almond | 


CREAM 


@ = IMPROVE YOUR COMPLEXION 
Bs 





¥y 
s , clear, smooth healthy complexion 
« Hinds we y 
and Almond Cream 
Guaranteed Not to Cause a Growth of Hair 
I klet "te u 1 Hir Cre 
1 Itw 1 nte and va 
x ret < H ( " 
" ' \ , 
cto on 
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SIZE 11x46 INCHES A. S. HINDS 89 West St. Portland, Maine 
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Wear light-weight undergarments that keep you warm and com- 
A fortable. ‘The kind that does it is Interlock Underwear. 


It completely satisfies the need of the two classes of wearers—those who cannot endure heavy bulky 
underwear, and those who must have ample warmth with absolute protection. 

Interlock Underwearis really two light gauzy fabrics knit inseparably together. This makes invisible ribs, 

and gives a close even texture as smooth as satin and as soft as down. You never wore a garment that had 

such a soothing sympathetic feel to the skin, or was so warm and comforting without burdening weight. 


Te 


] 
i 


- Interlock 


the lightest-for-warmth underwear 


does not sag; it keeps i its shape because of the firm even texture and closely linked ribs. It is not stretchy, 
: but genuinely elastic—when it “‘gives’’ it springs back. It is 3314 per cent stronger than underwear 
) knit of the same single yarn on any other machine. This is proven on Government 
. + testing-machines. Interlock wears better and lasts longer than ordinary ribbed 
| garments because of its added strength. And it is plainly more economical and 
satistactory 1n every way. 

Leading underwear manufacturers of the country are licensed to use Interlock 
machines. ‘They quickly took up with this method of knitting that produces such 
modern sensible underwear. And these manufacturers will not adulterate the 
yarns knit on Interlock machines. When you buy Interlock Underwear, you are 
sure the material is just as represented. 

$1 a single garment and up 
For men~single garments $1 and up; Union Suits, $2 and up. For boys—single garments 50c and up; Union Suits, $1 and 
p. Cotton nercer rized cutton and merino, corresp« pgpone yd in w te to the usual medium and he Bay weight garments. 


Als« infants shirts, pants, and leeping garments otton, merino, wool, and silk — 60c to $1. 50. 
ur dealer fc w intevtoch Underwear. Li sole for the name IN’ TERL OCK on the garment-label or the metal 
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lock ached. If your dealer hasn’t it write us his name and address and we'll see that you get it. Write us for 
melas of fabric and illustrated booklet. 


General Knit Fabric + Somme, Utica N Y 
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Continuance “4 ™agazine renews itself at short intervals; it is contin- 


| ) bh ;' | h + ually a new, fresh present. 
Y Cr Cc (S Acceptability Everybody reads and likes magazines; many other arti- 


cles that you might select may, or may not, be welcome. 


Convenience They are easy to order—you simply remit the price and 
N O B eS i / ec Tt the publisher attends to making and delivering the goods. 


The THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is published each 


week, fifty-two issues a year. Millions of unprejudiced 


P rop osition Americans will testify that it is the best “money’s-worth” 


Ch ris t mds between Hudson Bay and the Panama Canal. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is now issued twice 
each month—twenty-four issues a year. So many in- 


teresting features are planned for the next year that 
| A CSCN f ha nN every arrival of a fresh copy will be a real event. 
The Price We will send both these publications, seventy-six maga- 


zines in a year (to the same address or separate addresses) 


Seventy-Six For Three Dollars 


(Canadian Subscribers Four Dollars) 


Make yourself a Christmas present of these magazines, and then, to share 


Magazines your pleasure, subscribe for at least three friends. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nearly all dealers carry acom- 
te line of Lindsay Lights, 
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nd of Lindsay Mantles whic! 
ill fit any incandescent g 
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GUARANTEED 


STO CKINGS 


Trade Mark PIM. 


DARN! 
Why Darn? 


If you buy Buster Brown's Guaranteed 
Hosiery for the whole family there'll be 
NO DARNING TO DO. 
Silk Lisle Half Hose for MFN, black, tan, 
navy, gray, wine, purple and heliotrope. 
Lisle Hose for LADIES, medium and 
gauze weight; black or tan. 
Combed Egyptian Hose for BOYS, light 
and heavy weight, black or tan. 
Lisle fine gauge Ribbed Hose for MISSES, 
medium and light weight, black or tan. 
MISSES’ silk lisle fine gauge, ribbed, 
black or tan. 
25c. a Pair, Four Pairs to the Box, $1.00 
LADIES’ silk lisle gauze, black or tan, 
Three Pairs to the Box, .... 1 
GU: ARANTEED FOR FOUR MONTHS 


erywhere, tf your 
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) BUSTER 
BROWN’S 
HOSIERY MILLS, 


559 Sherman Avenue, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. Sth Street, Canton, Ohio 








THE SATURDAY 


(Conctuded from Page 58 
it don’t belong to me at all, 
want it.” 

He turned 
s‘raightway 
surroun 


street 


then 


his back 


narrated the full cireur 


on 


he 





stances 


Madison 


house. 










“€ er ainly I ain't o lawyer nor 1 
ing,’ he continued, “‘but when old Max 
Baum died you was due to g ist a 
much as your Unc’e Nathan out of |} 
estate, and if Nathan Baum swindled 
out of my money claiming he owns the 





who'e thing, t! 

to your share, ain't it? 
Max nodded. 
‘Then what ain’t mine I don’t want at 


give me no rig 


coulda; t 


all,” Uncle Mosha continued; ‘‘and s 
Maxie, you and me gives Leon Samm 
here a deed of the house and Leon pays us 


the balance of eight thousand 
Out of that you get four thousand three 


hundred and seventy-five 


dollars. 


dollars, because 





me, I already got seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. you agreeable to fix ! 
way, Sammet?”’ 

le looked at Louis Kronberg, who 
was gulping convulsively in an effort to 
express adequately all he felt. At length he 
commenced to address his uncle in ht 
tones. 

‘You cutthroat he croaked. ‘You 


shed my blood! 


! You Give me 


robber, y ou 


back my seven hundred and fifty dollar 
“Your seven hundred and_ fifty! 
Uncle Mosha exclaimed. 


*‘That’s what I said,’’ Louis 
His voice rose to a hoar 
proceeded. ‘Dd you thin 
would give for'y-three thousa 
for that dawg-house but me? 
ain’t got nothing to do with it; 
a dummy.” 

“So!” Leon Sammet said bi 
a dummy, am I?” 

i Uncle Mosha cried. 
d me, Mr. Sammet, 
this here house for 


e scre 


} 
k any one else 


am only 
‘Wait one minute 
Do you mean to tol 
that you was buying 
Louis?” 
“Well, 
admitted. 
“Then what are you kicking about?” 
Uncle Mosha said. ‘‘ You are a dumm 
Throughout the moving scenes of 
afternoon Leon had acted the part 


“ 


Leon 


that’s about the size of it,”’ 


that 


ntin 
enuire 


of disinterested onlooker to the point of 
lethargy, but now he fairly glared at 
nele Mosha 


“5 don't got to stay here to be called 
names,” he said. 
y troubl le’s wha 
for,” Uncle dias re 
what d’ye think for a highwayman lke 
that Louis Kronberg?”’ 

Louis blushed a fiery red. 

“Come on, Leon,” 
out of this.” 

“Hold on,” Max pt ng 
“Don’t you do nothing of the kind, San 
met. Me and Mr. Mosha Kronbers we 
own this here house together, and he made 
a contract with you to sell you this here 
house which I stand by. Do you want to 
take it oder not Because if , we would 
keep your seven hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Leon Sammet emitted a huge g 


he said. 


shoute 


not 





‘That worries me a whole lot,” he 
replied. ‘‘As Louis just told you, the seven 
hundred and fifty belongs to him.’ 

“Very true,” Feldman interrupts 
“but it was you who engaged me to ¢ 
amine the title, Mr. Sammet, and my fee 
and disbursements s matter ame 
to five hundred dollars.” 

Leon Sammet sat down again. 

“Come on, Leon,” Louis cried. ‘ What 


are you waiting for?” 
*Do you mean to 
I owe you five hundred 
asked. 
“*F ive 
forty v-two cents, 
man, crun g 
‘Then all I 
clared, ‘‘I 


told me, Mr 
dollars?” I 
hundred and « 
to be ex iu ne Sald 





a slip of papet 
got 


here a certified check for 


to say 





got ( 

eight thousand dollars which Louis Kr 
berg gives me, and I would sure hold 
until he secures me against your bill 

“Say, lookyhere, bo: Alex Kronberg 
said at length: ‘I’ve been | stening to all 
this here Megillah and I ain’t said a word 
nor nothing. But I'l! tell you what I'll do 
It’s a cinch that Uncle Mosha won't go to 
live with Louis now, so I’! take him to live 


with me. 
“T am agreeable,” said Uncle 
“Furthermore,” Alex cont 
Mosha and Max will keep the | 
will also pay Mr. Feldman his 
dollars and take it out of the 


Mos} 


ued, ** Uncle 





EVENING POST 


and fifty which Louis paid Uncle Mosha. 
The balance of two hundred and fifty 
Louis shall have back again.’ 


‘I am content,” Une te Mosha replied. 


‘T don’t want none of Le money; and 
you could take it from me, Alex, Louis 
would never see none of my money. 





And now, gentlemen, x up thi 














copartnership agreemen Genhen 
said Louis Kronberg slunk out of the 
office, followed by Leon Sammet. ‘“ Mr. 
‘otash and Mr. Perlmutter have wasted 
pretty near the whole afternoon here.” 
Th all right Abe said. “I don’t 
consider we wasted any time Many a 

ght I threw away four irs taking a 
customer < the theayter vet, when the 

Ww Wa ear so good as What we seer 
t this afternoon; and the customer ain't 
bought no ge wods off me anyhow.” 

** Don't you worry yourself about that, 
Abe,” M: a ¢€ ried, wet ou gota coup le of 
customers this show which they would 
buy goods from you so long as we are :1 
business, and don’t you forget it. Ain’t I 





right, Alex?’’ 
Alex nodded. 
“Come on, Un ( le M sna ‘i he said 


‘C ‘ome inside with us and see this through.” 

*T'll wait out here,’ U necle Mosha re- 

plied. “I got enough excitement for one 
afternoon.” 









Detien : pas member of the 
i ankee’’ ‘T ools 

family is designed for 

drilling in steel, iron, 

brass and other metals, as 


well as in hard and soft 


woods 





trength, ¢ 


He waited until Mr. Jones, of the title onve- 
company, had packed up his papers, and eC, Se cae SS Open 
then after Henry D. Feldman had fol- by reason of theaccuracy 
lowed the others into the adjoining pee e spiral cuttn More 
and had closed the door behind him, Uncle friction ts reduced to a 
Mosha touched the button on Feldman 8 ' num by ball bear 
desk. the head of the 

“Go out and buy for me an evening t where the pre 
paper,” he said to the boy who responded Aprprcie ecd the dn 

“Say,” the boy replied, “there was a Dr tinuously oF 
doctor waiting to see you for more than both ind and back 
half an hour.” TF! ward movement of the ver 

“Tell him to wait a little longer yet,” : tch is of new design, wit! 
Mosha rejoined. ‘Im iy got to have him This slide ¢ jaw 1 ite, strong 
after I am seeing the paper.” ge 1 dependal \ t yet out 

* He t here now,” the boy said. “‘He close clutch of orde lakes any drill witl 
went away and s says you shi uld send hima straight k diameter 
check for five dollars.’ or le 

‘I hope he don’t need the money for | le f to che 
nothing particular,"”’” Uncle Mosha com- enamine ' ae Maat 
mented; ‘on account he stands a good ¥ 
show to be disappointed. Hurry up with - + 
us ; paper 1 Ask your dealer for 

len minutes afterward the boy re 
turned. He handed an evening paper to 


Uncle Mosha, who hastily planted a pair 
of pi on his broad, flat nose and 
folded back the financial pags 

“Now let’s ¢ a look,”” he murmured 





to himself as the 


column marked “ 


glanced hastily at 


Stock Market.” 


At the head of the list appeared the 
following item: 

H t Lowest ( NetCh'g 

15101 16 Te) 5 i, 





‘Wiped In. he muttered as he 
aroppe he paper to the floor. 

Half an hour later, when Alex and Max 
Gershon came out of the adjoining room 
with the copartnership agreement duly 
executed, they found Uncle Mosha calmly 
mok r the last of | | he pon- 
dered over the “‘ News f estors”’ col- 
umn. The tabulated list of quotations was 

Max as he felt for another 


not unnoticed by 
t the old man. 
Wall street, 


‘ , le 
Do you ever speculate 


Mr. Kronberg?” he asked 

Once upon a time I used to,” nele 
Mosha replied, “but never no more, Maxie. 
It’s a game which you couldn't beat —take 
it from me, Maxie—not if you was a hun- 





dred time smart as Old Man Baum.” 
‘Well, Abe,” Morr Perlmutter re- 


irked as they sat in their showroom ten 


days alter the events above noted ‘I did 

xX up in Alex Kronberg’s family matters 
i i, 1 all your croaking, what is the 
result? mpg got a good partner; Uncle 
Mo has got ood home, and ourselves 
we got a good pe for three thousand 
dolla which otherwise we wouldn't got 
at all 

‘What are you talking nonsense, Mav 
russ?”"’ Abesaid. “Things wouldn't turned 
out the vay they did if it wo ldn’t be 
I met Max Gershon in Hammersmith’'s. 
That's what started i Mawru = 

‘Nothing of the kind, Abe,’’ Morris re- 
torted ‘What started it, Abe, was me 
when I went down to Madison Street and 
vive Uncle Mosha that cigar, Abe. I tell 
you, Abe, it’s an old saying and a true one: 
Throw away a loaf of bread in the water, 


and sooner or later, Abe, it 


like chickens to roost.” 


y understand, 
would come home 


“Yankee” 
Reciprocating Drill 
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Vll Send You 50 Panatela 


Cigars Without Risk. 


I want to let you try my cigars—to satisfy 
yourself whether or not I can suit your taste, 
and to prove to you that I can 
save you almost half your cigar 
money. For I want customers 
who want good tobacco, to 
whom the **Havana’’ rep- 
a flavor and not merely 


word 
reserits 
a name, 

MY OFFER IS: I will, upon re- 
quest, send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas, 
on approval, to any reader of The 
Saturday Evening Post, express 
prepaid. He may emoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining forty at 
my expense, and no charge for the 
ten smoked if he is not pleased with 
them. If he is pleased and keeps 
them, he agrees to remit the price, 
$2.50, within ten days. 

The filler of the Shivers’ 
Panatela is all selected Cuban to- 
bacco—clear, clean, long Havana. 
The wrapper is genuine Sumatra. 
I buy the tobacco, employ expert 
workmen to roll the 
hand, then I sell you 


cigars direct. 


By this pl 


cigars dy 


and the 


in I am abie to do 





rar store in the 
world can do—I sell you a hand- 
ar with a long Havana 
The dealer 
bound to 


what no retail cig 


made cig 
filler for five cents. 
the 


nNarge 


I have 
undred 
four 


long and 


over counter is 


nore 
at $5.00 
Club 
and a quarter inches 
about half as thick 
Panatela and nicely 

tor 


a new cigar 


per h -my Shivers’ 


oper ial, 
again as the 
smokers who 
r than the thin 
It is hand-made of 
filler and genuine 

the finest 
my terms — 
the 
like them, 


haped. [t 1 


per of 
id Shivers’ 
OF Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


oke ten and returt 


remain- 


ler if you don't 





please use business stationery 


State hich 
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HERBERT D. SH IVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. | 





Dress for health in 
the only underwear that 
is made nght. Made of 
sure wool, fleece-lined, 
oth the fleece and the 
outer fabric are woven 
in loops on the famous 
“loop-fleece” principle. 

You keep the body 
ateven temperature and 
the skin dry and healthy 


by wearing 


WRIGHT’S 
Health 
Underwear 


Also Wright’s Famous 
Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 








Permanently elastic, it fits and holds 
its shape indefinitely 

Comes in beautiful fabrics and colors. 

Atk your dealer for this superb underwear and 
be sure you get the genuine, with Wright’s woven 
Ja! el] Trademark sewn to each garment. 

Union i and two-piece garments, 

Book “Dressing For Health’ 
sent tree. 

WRIGHT'S 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin Street, New York 
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CHRISTMAS POST CARDS 


Send me t beautiful Christ: 
| SURPRISE 


5 r. MEREDITH, 219 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 





THE TRADEMORE CO., Dept. 8, Jersey City, N. J. 


| finally, 


| gan to look after himself. 
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LR Ale 


WO brothers—aged seventeen and 
eighteen—worked in the little sash 
and door factory of their country vil- 
lage down East. By doing this and odd 
jobs on the side they earned several dollars 
weekly, which went to the support of a 


| large family, their father being an invalid, 


unable to work. - 

Hearing that woodworking was a well- 
paid trade in the lumber regions of the 
Northwest, they borrowed some money 
from the ‘general storekeeper, who had 
faith in them, and set out to better them- 
selves. In the first large factory visited on 
their travels they readily got employment, 
but were laid off after several days because 
their knowledge of the trade was very 
slight. 

They went on to Minnesota, where they 
found another place in a sash and blind 
plant, and this they managed to hold. 
When it was certain that employment 
would be steady, and they were earning ten 
to twelve dollars a week at piecework, they 
bought an old fre'ght car on a siding and 
turned it into a home. 

By boarding themselves here they man- 


| aged to save so much that in two years 

they had paid back the storekeeper’s loan, 
| sent money home and had two hundred 
| dollars bes des. 


The foreman of their factory had two 
building lots and needed money. They 


| bought one for two hundred dollars, sold it 


six months later for three hundred dollars, 
put two hundred and fifty dollars into an- 
other lot and determined to build a house. 
A two-family structure was settled upon as 
best for that locality. The fact that they 
had little cash did not worry them. In six 
weeks, working after hours with the aid of 
one laborer hired by the day, they got the 
cellar dug and walled. Then, with their 
knowledge of woodworking and by looking 
out for bargains in material, they finished 
the house in fourteen months at a cash 
cost of about six hundred dollars, of which 
four hundred dollars was borrowed on mort- 
gage. When it was completed they moved 
in, renting some of the rooms to fellow- 
employees. 

The design and finish of their house 
attracted a good deal of favorable atten- 
tion. Their enterprise was commented 
upon, and people in that community began 
to urge the brothers to build houses for 
them, believing that any contract they un- 
dertook would be carried out honestly and 
well. When the mortgage had been paid 
off, therefore, they borrowed eighteen hun- 
dred dollars on their place, now worth three 
thousand dollars, and began building for 
others. Their first contract was a small 
cottage. 

Through miscalculation they lost two 
hundred dollars on it; but what they 
learned about the business was worth a 
good deal more than that, and when the 
time came for the owner to settle they bore 
the loss themselves instead of presenting 
the usual memorandum for “‘extras.”” As 
word of this fair dealing got around they 
quickly secured other contracts, and from 
that beginning the brothers have gone on 
into a prosperous gener: ral contracting busi- 
ness, until today they employ a large force 
of people and are said to be worth at least 
a hundred thousand dollars. 


A Piano Dealer’s Start 


Another boy, living in a city, quit school 
when he was sixteen and began loafing. 
This worried his father, who earned only 
moderate wages and had four other young- 
sters to provide for. So the old gentleman 
got his son into a printing office. The boy 
stayed there only a few weeks. The father 


| got him a place in a locomotive-building 


but with the same outcome; and 
as the lad said he wanted to go 
West, the family shipped him to a Western 
city where some relatives lived. The latter 
promised to look after him, but the boy 
was no sooner away from home than he be- 
Walking around 
the strange streets, thoroughly interested, 
he found a job in a piano salesroom at six 
dollars a week. The boss permitted him to 
sleep in the rear of the store, and the boy 
began to save a dollar and a half a week, 


plant, 





| Nest-Eggs That Hatched Business Enterprises 


and became known as a somewhat econom- 
ical citizen. Being able to play the piano 
a little, he soon developed into a fair sales- 
man and gradually worked his wages up 
to the ten-dollar mark. 
ever, the boss would not raise him, and 
when he had been in the store five years, 
and had twelve hundred dollars put away 
in a building and loan association, he de- 
cided to get married, buy a home and go 
into business for himself. Getting married 
eost him one hundred dollars. Building a 
nouse saddled h-m with a twelve-hundred- 
do lar mortgage and took all but five hun- 
dred dollars of h’s cash capital. With this 
remainder, however, he established a piano 
salesroom right in his home, starting with 
two instruments in the popular-price grade. 
With the profits of the first sale, made by 
active hustling in the neighborhood, he got 
a horse and buggy and brought prospec- 
tive customers right in to see his instru- 
ments the moment he had them fairly 
interested 

Soon he was sel’ ’ng one new piano a week 
and do‘ng a considerable trade in second- 
hand pianos, which were disposed of after 
being sent to a factory for thorough over- 
hauling. Within a year the business had 
grown to a point where he could afford a 
salesroom downtown, and today he is the 
leading piano dealer in his section and a 
man of wealth. Not long ago his own son 
left school, but ‘nstead of running wild 
he entered into the business and is now 
selling more pianos than his father did 
at the start. 


A Canny Canadian 


A certain widow's son, the oldest in a 
family of five youngsters, sold the paternal 
farm in Canada when his mother died and 
divided the twenty-three hundred dollars 
received for it. The twe boys took one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars apiece and set out for 
other parts, while the remaining two thou- 
sand dollars was put away for the three 
sisters, aged eleven, thirteen and fourteen. 
The younger brother went West, but soon 
died. It cost the older brother half his 
capital to get over into the “‘States” and 
land an eight-dollar-a-week job in a dry- 
goods store; and so, being of Scotch 
descent and a bit canny, he looked upon 
that as an investment and rigidly held the 
position, sending for one of his sisters to 
keep house for him. During the first year 
he saved a dollar each week, and when his 
pay was raised he saved the increase. He 
was there nine years and never got above 
eleven dollars a week. 
of that period his bank balance came to 
fifteen hundred dollars. 


The proprietor of the drygoods store died | 


and, though the cautious Canadian had 
meant to wait until he had two thousand 
dollars before embarking in business on his 
own hook, he thought that this was his 
opportunity. 

The widow, however, 
thousand dollars for the business, and he 
hesitated to assume an obligation of fifty- 
five hundred dollars. 
found, the widow put 
and the 
his experience in the store told him was 
salable. He had sixteen hundred dollars’ 


it up at auction 


worth when the time came to settle with | 


the auctioneer. 


He had made many friends among drum- | 


mers as a clerk, and they were anxious to 
have the business continued in that town, 
so they offered him a loan and he accepted 
four hundred dollars. 


When the place was reopened practi- | 


cally all dead stock had been weeded out, 
and he had only a nominal obligation to 
take care of. 

Within a year he was free of debt and 
had established solid credit. His practical 
experience as a clerk enabled him to con- 
duct the business in such a way that it 
grew far beyond anything the former pro- 
prietor had dreamed of. It is now the 
leading department store in its section. 
The Canadian has taken a fortune out of 
it and retired. The business is owned by 
his son. When his daughter married re- 
cently he gave her a ten-thousand-dollar | 
residence. 


November 19,1910 
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W. E. WROE & CO. 
316 Michigan Boulevard Chicago 

















But at the end | 


wanted seven 


No purchaser being | 


Canadian bought in such stock as | 





The best garter 
a man ever pli 
wore prettiest box 
ROM now until the New Year 
you can get the famous Brighton 
Flat Clasp Garter in holiday boxes 
appropriately designed and espe- 
cially decorated for this season's 
giving. At dealers 25c—or we mail 
them direct. 


Pioneer Suspender Co., Philadelphia 
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sas suis FIRELESS 
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Pays fo a itse ; On 30 Days’ Trial 


in an 
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Steams, R Rakes, Fries 
GENUINE "ALUMINUM COOK.- 
= bpp ctor FREE 


WM. CAMPBELL co. 
Dept. 14 Detroit, Mich. 


Fine Rugs i" Old Carpet 
DENWORTH RUG MILL || sEND FoR 
3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila. || CATALOGUE 











ITS USE EXTENDS TO EVERY DEPARTMENT 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD 





with what would 

have been consid- 
ered an up to date stock 
13 of cut glass only a few 
it years ago, the range of 
choice today in this 
beautiful medium of 
artistic expression is 
bewilderingly large. 


l COMPARISON 


Only one explanation 
is possible, and that is 
rather an easy one, after 
all. The general view- 
point has changed as 
the fact has been more 
fully realized that cut 
glass, far from being as fragile as the name 
might suggest, is really more durable and 
more easily preserved in all its pristine 
glory than art objects in the precious metals 
or with semi-precious ornamentation. 





Shcsintes 


This truth once appreciated, cut glass is 
no longer purchased to be immured for the 
greater part of the time in a jealously locked 
china cupboard, and to be used only at 
rare intervals upon the dining table. 


It is the more modern custom to surround 
ourselves with beautiful things for every- 
day use, to allow them to minister to our 
innate love of the bright, the artistic and 
the entirely charming. What more appro- 
priate for this purpose, then, than 
cut glass, always provided that 
its high quality, both of material 
and workmanship, admits it to 
the class described? And so it 
comes about that 
cut glass, admit- 
tedly the most 
pleasing of all ar- 
ticles distinctive- 
ly fitted for gift 
purposes, 






may 


now bear its graceful message to each 
one of the family, and is no longer monop- 
olized by the maiden, the bride and the 


matron. 
In fact GINS 
while <<a 
there will TOS A wT 
never be 4 Fo Me , ef 





anything or 4 

more ap- Ral eri i 
| 
| 


propriate % |/| 


4 a! 
asremem.- [/“ _--& 

“ — =— 
brances Nb) 2 
for the 


Rid Cigar Jar and Match Holder 
feminine 


portion of the household, and while design- 
ers are constantly evolving new formsof cut 
glass for their service, the man now has his 
innings as well, and some of the handsomest 
of the newer designs are for his especial 
use and comfort. 


Like all other articles of superior qual- 
ity, which really have an investment value 
and are bought with that idea, cut glass is 
rated in the world’s markets in accordance 
with the reputation of the house from which 
it comes. It is vastly better to have even 
asmall piece, for instance, bearing the name 
of Libbey, than a larger piece of the more 
ordinary quality to be found in stocks less 
famous. 


America leads the world in cut glass to- 
day, and this is not only frankly conceded 
by Europe, but actually proved by the lib- 
eral buying of our cut glass for homes and 
museums abroad. 


In this country, Libbey cut glass takes 
first place by reason of its recognized supe- 
riority, in all that makes for excellence in 
design, superb richness of material and 
highest grade of artistry. It may therefore 
proudly claim that well known phrase: 


Libbey Cut Glass The World's Best 
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CUT GLASS NOW A DAILY JOY 














raised practically all the year “round 


Missouri, Louisiana, Eastern Colorado, the 


most value out of the least acreage 
effort to make your investment profitable 
go and what you want to grow 
Address: L. M. ALLEN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
2078 La Salle Station Chicaco 
























Don’t Keep Books for a Bank 
Let a Bank Keep Books for You | 


Now-a-days farming is the shortest cut to wealth. 

It enables you to make more money on a smaller investment, to bank more 
profits in less time, to live better on a smaller annual expense, to have a better 
show for yourself and for your family, and to keep healthy as well as wealthy. 

The Southwest is the last region in the United States where acreage is still low priced and the 

first region in the U nited States in point of productivity and certainty of returns 
No extremes of heat or cold 
izer. Grain and fruit and garden truck of every description Aourish, 
trafhe throughout the Rock Island | _ *s. Uncounted pportunities can sti Il be seized in Oklahoma, 
exas Panhandle 
IMPORTANT: —The Rock 7. and’s Agricultural Bureau will show you how to get the 
and assist you constant]; to make a su 
The moment you settle alor rg the Rock Is land, this railroad acts as your partner, and bends every 
State how much you can invest, whe re you want to 
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Splendid schools and cheap | 
New Mexico and Arkansas | 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Third Vice-President 
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you have unerringly chosen 


World's Best. 


One Libbey dealer in your community 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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is great demand for a 
regular supply of fresh eggs. The few 
growers who can furnish tine m regularly, 
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AME RICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 





13 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 








vided Subjects 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
Whata Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Knew 
Whata Young Wife Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 
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HOLIDAY POST CARDS. 


10 Puzzle 10¢ | 10 Xmas - 10¢ 
10 Turkey 10¢ 10 New Year. 10c 
ee ailed 


PUZZLE CO NORWALE, CONN. 
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Here's the Magazine 
for Your Boy! 


The 


Give Him 
a Year's 
Subscription, 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO $1.00 
109 Majestic Bidg. Detroit, Mich 
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A SUGGESTION FOR WORKMEN 
By Roger W. Babson 


HE foundation of all permanent in- 
| dustrial progress consists of the three 
foliowing factors: 

CHARACTER, including intelligence and 
judgment; 

LABOR, including both manual and men- 
tal work; 

CAPITAL, including credit. 

So long as these three factors continue 
to grow equally and normally, the nation 
continues to expand permanently and is 
free from industrial depressions. When, 
however, any one of these three factors is 
lacking we have an abnormal movement 
which is always followed by a reaction. 
For instance, labor and capital may expand 
and we may have a temporary period of 
reckless prosperity; but, unless the partici- 
pants correspondingly grow in character, 
intelligence and judgment, said period will 
be followed by a period of depression. Or, 
character and labor may unite to set things 
right; but, unless joined by capital, said 
movement is helpless and doomed to failure. 

Not only are these three factors of abso- 
lute necessity for a nation as a whole but 
they are equally necessary to the success of 
any one class of people —for instance, the 
jabor organizations, in which we all are 
more or less interested. In other words, 
granting that these organizations now pos- 
sess two of the above-mentioned factors— 
namely, character and labor —they never 
will be efficient until they also control their 
proportion of capital. 

Now . the labor organizations of today 
entirely fail in controlling not only the eap- 
ital of othe rs but do not control their own. 
They even place their own in the hands of 
their competitors to be used against them. 
For instance, the savings banks of New 
York have de posits of $1,483,449,494; the 
savings banks of New Jerse ay have deposits 
of $99,939,691; the savings banks of Mas- 
sachusetts have deposits of $743,101,482; 
the savings banks of New Hampshire have 
dey osits of $85,103,962; the savings banks 
of y ‘onnecticut have deposits of $263,332,- 
562, and the savings banks of Maine have 
deposits of $88,557,027 — or a total in these 
six stat es of over two and three-quarter 
billions of dollars. It is estimated that of 
this money about two billions belong to 
the members of labor unions and their 
families. Not until these members have con- 
fidence enough in their leaders to give them 
control of these two billions of savings and to 
said money as capital uses 
it—in fu their interests—can labor 
ever expect to be se wien considered. 

So long as the laborer will strike on the 
advice of some “‘le: der, but refuses to 

allow him to handle his savings insisting 
th at the capitalist against whom he is strik- 
ing shall have charge of those savings—the 
laborer’s position is simply ludicrous. Of 
course the reason for this state of affairs is 
that in the bottom of his heart the laborer 
has much more confidence in the capital- 
ist’s judgment and honesty than he has in 
his own leader’s; but, if so, he should re- 
fuse to strike or else insist on new leaders. 
Certainly it is unreasonable enough to ex- 
pect the labor leaders to win their battles 
without any “‘ammunition”’; but to expect 
them to win while supplying ammunition 
to the men against whom they are striking 
is preposterous. 

The “ammunition” to which I refer is 
money; and my other reference is to the 
Sav ings banks, which now hold this money 
and loan it not to the laborer and his 
organization but to the capitalist and the 
corporation. For instance, I know of a 


allow them to use 


irthering 
} 


very large strike, which has recently been 
in progress, where it was simply a question 
of financial resources as to who should win. 
The labor organization was unable to bor- 
row any money, but was dependent on the 
small amount in its treasury; the corpora- 
tion, however, was able to borrow heavily 
of the savings banks in the vicinity and 
thus won the battle. Hence it will clearly 
be seen that it was the laborer’s money 
which the corporation was able to borrow 
that enabled the corporation to win the 
strike. 

Now I do not mean that laborers should 
suddenly withdraw their money from sav- 
ings banks or perform any such unbusiness- 
like and ruinous procedure, but I believe 
that labor should directly control its own 
savings and use such savings for legitimate 
and businesslike advancement of its own 

needs. I believe that labor organizations 
could select capable and honest men 
trained in financial affairs who are fully as 
capable as the trustees of any savings bank, 
which men could use these two billions of 
dollars in acquiring for their organizations 
strong minority interests in our leading 
corporations. This would insure to labor 
its just reward. Whether or not this would 
always result in the increase of wages I do 
not say; but I do say that it would result 
in labor’s receiving its just demand with- 


out any resort to striking or other barbaric | 


methods. Moreover, some people with 


whom I have talked feel that in this case | 
the wage question by itself would not be so | 


important as at present; for what was not 
withdrawn in wages would in this case be 
withdrawn in dividends. 

The only other feature which I think 
necessary to mention now is the fact that it 
would be necessary to purchase only astrong 
minority interest and not the control. Al- 
though it is not generally recognized, yet 
in very few instances do those who control 
our large industrial corporations own a 
majority of the stock. It is simply the 
largest of the interests which controls. 
These corporations and these “largest 
interests’? may own only five per cent or 
ten per cent of the total capitalization; 
in fact, I should strongly oppose the idea of 
having the labor unions endeavor to operate 
the corporations in which they are interested ; 
but rather simply acquire a large enough 
interest so that they can be represented on the 
board and see that justice is done. 

Of course certain people with whom I 
have talked look upon this as a most radical 
idea on my part, and feel that, if the labor 
organizations obtained a voice in a group 
of corporations in this way, it would result 
in great hardship to present investors in 
such corporations’ securities. I, however, 
feel that this idea is wholly wrong; for 
after these labor unions become heavy 
stockholders they will immediately assume 
the investors’ 
much more conservative and reasonable 
in many of their demands, which will be a 
distinct advantage to present investors; in 
fact, I know of no one thing which will 
more greatly tend to clear the present po- 
litical and social atmosphere and result in 
more ultimate good to all bona fide invest- 
ors than to take labor into partnership in 
this way. Of course, to give a man a voice 
in a business in which he has no financial 
interest is a mistake; but, if the man is a 
heavy stockholder, we may rest assured 
that his human nature will prevent him 
from doing anything radically wrong; and 
personally I believe that his point of view 
would be distinctly valuable. 
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** Dip six slices of bread in milk and egg, fry brown in butter. 
three strips of Gorton’s Codfish, divide and place a piece on each slice of toast 
two cups of milk come to a boil, thicken with two tablespoonfuls of flour wet w ith 
milk, add small piece of butter. 


Gorton’s Codfish 


attractive 
Codfish, and give you lots of 
information regarding the nu- 
tritive values of different foods. 


1 


Tell the Cook 


Pour over the whole and serve. 


“No Bones” 


GORTON’S Codfish in the house will help you out many atime, 
if you learn the many delicious ways in which it can 
It will give your family a tempting change of menu 
as well as appetizing—and relieve your anxiety over those heavy 
household expenses. 

Send for our little book, 


It will tell you how to make many 


dishes of Gorton’s 


Mailed FREE on request. 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


“True Food Economy.’ 


Freshen and broil 


Let 


Season to taste. 


be served. 


nutritious 
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Towle’s 
Log Cabin 


Syrup 
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V JAMS AND PRESERVES 
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SEE RECIPE BOOK 


Camp to Table 
AZ 


IN LEMONADE IN PIES. 


S in Cooki 
You will be surprised to know of the many ways 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup can be used. We 
have prepared an attractive book “ From Camp 
to Table” which tells how to make the dishes 
illustrated and contains 33 prize recipes. 

Every housewife sh mul have it. You will 
delight your family with the many new delica- 
cies you can make. Send for It. It’s Free. 

There is a cou mon eve a9 com Low Cohin 
which enat bles you to secure an alwavs us seful ‘ 

—a beautiful, full size ing, silve Z 
teaspoon as illustrated » advertising on it. 


Souvenir of Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup. 


The Towle Maple Products Co. 
St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 


Refineries and Offices: 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. St. Pau!, Minn 


M ple Sugar Int} {N 


San Francisco, Cal., Pa 





Pioneer 
Maple Syrup. 
Full Measure 

Full Quality 
Full Flavor 
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The Kind with the Flavor TOASTED 
Made fror 


je from Selected White Corn 


CORN 


; NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 
| Y- FLAKES 
nH ob: KELLOGG TOASTED CORN AXE Cf 
q e BATTLE CREEK.MICH 


Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Canadian | rade pp t he Batt reek s ( Flake Lid. t 4 Ont 
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\ HEN all is said and done—the one Safety Razor 


that will give you the best shave of your life—will 
give you the most for your money—is the” EV ER-READY.” 
A Dollar bill completes the investment— buys the entire outtit, 
twelve (12) blades, frame, case and all, and the $1 is on recall until 
vou agree that it’s well spent. 
Considerably more than 2,000,000 men have bought “EVER 
READY ”’ twelve (12) bladed $1 Safety Razors, much to their happi 
ness and profit. 


You shave with a smile, knowing that irrespective 
of price you own the best shaving razor money can buy. 


With the *‘ EVER-READY,” every man becomes an expert self 


shaver, absolutely impossible to cut or scratch the face; it is the 
safest of Safety Razors. 


The ““EVER-READY” is world famous. It is sold by dealers 


everywhere, especially in your city from most any HARDWARE, 


DRUG, JEWELRY OR GENERAL STORI 


Ever Ready 
Safety Razor 
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With 12 Blades 


HE complete ‘EF VER-READY’” Satety Razor at 31 consists 

of a patented ‘‘lather-catching”’ frame, made to last a life time, 
highly silver nickeled, rust proof and easily cleaned, easy to keep 
perfectly sanitary. With each set you receive handle, folding blade 
stropper and fwe/ 


lve “EVER-READY”’ blades. 


Extra “EVER-READY” Blades 10 for 50c 


of the EVER-READY” 
the ““EVER-READY 
“EVER-READY 
ir outht. Each b 
inteed and individua you Remember 
nted package. Each bla READY,” 
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For vour own sake 


“EVER-READY ” 


Satety 
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get wise to the substitution 


and send $1 direct to the make 
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f the keen knife 
moves the beard with the ease mn, 
vy the face. The entire outfit is boxed \ 


You buy the ** EVER-READY ” unde 
active button-loc Case t} 
hat 1s a pride t 
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a compact attr 


satisfaction 
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AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
35th St. and 6th Ave., New York City 


tare the so 


This is 

the complete 
“Ever-Ready” 
12-Bladed Dollar Ouifit 





